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Frogrefs  of  the  Female  Sex. 


npHE  progrefs  of  the  female  fex,  a 
capital  branch  of  the  hiftory  of 
man,  comprehends  great  variety 
of  matter,  curious,  and  interefting.  But 
fketches  are  my  province,  not  complete 
hiftories  ;  and  I  propofe  in  the  prefent 
{ketch  to  trace  the  gradual  progrefs  of  wo- 
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j . i OjI s  fiotn  their  lew  ffate  in  favage  tribes 
to  their  elevated  ftate  in  civilized  nations.  * 
With  regard  to  the  outlines,  whether  of 
internal  dii'pofition  or  cf  external  figure, 
men  and  women  are  the  fame.  Nature, 
however,  intending  them  for  mates,  has 
given  them  oifpontions  different  hut  con— 
cordant,  fo  as  to  produce  together  deli¬ 
cious  harmony.  The  man,  more  rebuff, 
is  fitted  for  fevere  labour  and  for  field-ex  - 
ercifes :  the  woman,  more  delicate,  is  fit¬ 
ted  for  fedentary  occupations  ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  for  nurfing  children.  That  differ¬ 
ence  is  remarkable  in  the  mind,  no  lefs 
than  in  the  body.  A  boy  is  always  run¬ 
ning  about ;  delights  in  a  top  or  a  ball, 
and  rides  upon  a  ftick  as  a  horfe.  A 
girl  has  lefs  inclination  to  move  :  her  firfl 
amufement  is  a  baby  ;  which  fhe  delights 
to  drefs  and  undrefs.  I  have  feen  oftener 
than  once  a  female  child  under  fix  gettinp- 
an  infant  in  its  arms,  carefling  it,  finging, 
and  walking  about  ftaggering  under  the 
weight.  A  boy  never  thinks  of  inch  a 
paftime.  '  The  man,  bold  and  vigorous,  is 
qualified  for  being  a  protestor  :  the  wo¬ 
man,  delicate  and  timid,  requires  pro- 

tedion. 
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tedion  *.  The  man,  as  a  protedor,  is 
direded  bv  nature  to  govern  :  the  woman, 
confcious  of  inferiority,  is  difpofed  to  obey. 
Their  inteiledual  powers  correfpond  to 
the  deftination  of  nature  :  men  have  pe¬ 
netration  and  folid  judgement  to  fit  them 
for  governing  :  women  have  fufficient 
understanding  to  make  a  decent  figure 
under  good  government  ;  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  would  excite  dangerous  rivalfhip. 
Women  have  more  imagination  and  more 
fenfibility  than  men  ;  and  yet  none  of  them 
have  made  an  eminent  figure  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts.  We  hear  of  no  feulptor 
nor  ftatuary  among  them;  and  none  of 
them  have  rifen  above  a  mediocrity  in 
poetry  or  painting.  Nature  has  avoided 
rivalfhip  between  the  fexes,  by  giving 
them  different  talents.  Add  another  capi¬ 
tal  difference  of  difgofition  :  the  gentle 
and  insinuating  manners  of  the  female  fex. 
tend  to  foften  the  roughnefs  of  the  other 
fex;  and  where-ever  women  are  indulged 

*  from  which  it  appears  to  proceed,  that  women 
naturally  are  more  careful  of  their  reputation  than 
men,  and  mote  hurt  by  obloquy. 


with 
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with  any  freedom,  they  polifh.  fooner  than 
men 


Hiefe  are  not  the  only  particulars  that 
cliftinguifh  the  fexes,  With  refpedl  to 
matrimony,  :t  is  tire  privilege  of  the  male, 
as  fuperior  and  protestor,  to  make  a  choice; 
the  female  preferred  has  no  privilege  but 
barely  to  confent  or  to  refufe.  Nature  fits 
them  for  thefe  different  parts  :  the  male  is 
bold,  the  female  bafhful.  Hence  among 
all  nations  it  is  the  praflice  for  men  to 


court,  and  for  women  to  be  courted : 

•»*  »  '  *  *  I  *»  '■  K  .  r 

which  holds  alfo  among  many  other  ani¬ 
mals,  probably  among  all  that  pair. 

Another  diftimUion  is  equally  vifible  ; 
The  mafter  of  a  family  is  immediately 
connected  with  his  country  ;  his  wife,  his 

v  /  *  i  ‘  *  i  '  ■  » 


*  The  chief  quality  of  women,  fays  RouiTeau,  is 
fweetnefs  of  temper.  Made  by  nature  for  fubmiffion 
in  the  married  ftate,  they  ought  to  learn  to  fuffer 
wrong,  even  without  complaining*  Sournefs  and  ftub- 
bornefs  ferve  but  to  increafe  the  hufoanchs  unkind- 
nefs  and  their  own  diftreffes.  It  was  not  to  indulge 
bad  humour,  that  Heaven  bellowed  on  them  man¬ 
ners  inunuating  and  perfuafive :  they  were  not  made 
weak  in  order  to  be  imperious  :  a  fweet  voice  iuits 
ill  with  fcolding  ;  delicate  features  ought  not  to  be 
disfigured  with  paffion.  They  frequently  may  have 
reafon  for  complaints  ;  but  never,  to  utter  them 
publicly.  (n  *».  (t  »' 
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children,  his  fervants,  are  immediately 
connected  with  him,  and  with  their  coun¬ 
try  through  him  only.  Women  accord¬ 
ingly  have  Ids  patriotifm  than  men  ;  and 
Id's  bitternefs  againft  the  enemies  of  their 
country* 

The  peculiar  modefty  of  the  female  fex, 
is  alfo  a  diftinguiftung  circumftance.  Na¬ 
ture  hath  provided  them  with  it  as  a  de¬ 
fence  againft  the  artful  felicitations  of  the. 
other  fex  before  marriage,  and  alfo  as  a 
fupport  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

A  fundamental  article  in  the  prefent 
Iketch  is  matrimony ;  and  it  has  been 
much  controverted,  whether  it  be  an  ap¬ 
pointment  cf  nature,  or  only  of  municipal 
law.  Many  writers  have  exercifed  their 
talents  in  that  controverfy,  but  without 
giving  fatisfaflion  to  a  judicious  inquirer* 
If  I  miftake  not,  it  may  be  determined 
upon  folid  principles  ;  and  as  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  hiftcry  of  man,  the  reader, 
1  am  hopeful,  will  not  be  difgufted  at  the 

i 

length  of  the  argument. 

Many  writers  hold  that  women  were  e~ 
riginally  common  ;  that  animal  love  was 
gratified  as  among  horfes  and  horned 
cattle  5  and  that  matrimony  was  not 

known, 
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K nown,  till  nations  grew  in  fome  degree 
to  be  orderly  and  refined.  I  fele<3  Cicero 
as  an  author  of  authority  :  “  Nam  fuit 
quoddam  tempus,  cutn  in  agris  homi- 
ixcs  paffim,  beftiarum  more,  vagaban* ** 
tur,  et  fibi  victu  ferino  vitam  propaga- 
bant:  nec  ratione  animi  quicquam  fed 
pleraque  viribus  corporis  adminiftra- 
oant,  Nondum  divinae  religionis  non 
humani  officii  ratio  cclebatur.  Nemo 
legitiinas  viderat  nuptias,  non  certos 
“  quifquam  infpexerat  liberos  *  (a)”-* 
Pliny,  in  fupport  of  that  doddne,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Garamantes,  an  Afri- 
can  nation,  male  and  female  lived  pro- 
mifcuoufiy  together,  without  any  notion 
of  matrimony.  Among  the  Aufes,  a 
peopie  of  Libya,  as  Herodotus  fays,  ma¬ 
trimony  was  not  known,  and  men  coha¬ 
bited  with  women  indifferently,  like  other 

*  fi  there  was  a  time,  when  men,  like  the 
Jl  brutes,  roamed  abroad  over  the  earth,  and  fed  like 
u  wild  beafls  upon  other  animals.  Then  reafon  bore 

**  no  fway,  but  all  was  ruled  by  fuperior  flrength. 
u  The  ties  of  religion,  and  the  obligations  of  mora- 
lity,  were  then  unfelt.  Lawful  marriage  was  un- 
a  known,  and  no  father  was  ceitain  of  his  offspring.” 

(a)  De  Xnventione,  lib.  i. 
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animals.  A  boy  educated  by  bis  mother 
was  at  a  certain  age  admitted  to  an  afftm- 
b!y  of  men,  and  the  man  he  clung  to  was 
reputed  his  father.  Juftia  and  other  au¬ 
thors  report,  that  before  Cecrops,  who 
reigned  in  Attica  about  1600  years  before 
Chrift,  marriage  was  not  known  in  Greece  : 
and  that  the  burden  of  children  lay  upon 
the  mother. 

Before  entering  diredly  into  the  matter, 
it  is  proper  to  remove,  if  poffible,  the  bias 
of  thefe  great  names.  The  pradrice  of  the 
Garamantes  and  of  the  Aufes  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus  as  fingular  : 
and,  were  it  even  well  vouched,  it  would 
avail  very  little  againft  the  pradtice  of  all 
other  nations.  Little  weight  can  be  laid 
upon  Pliny’s  evidence  in  particular,  con- 
fidering  what  he  reports  in  the  fame  chan  ¬ 
ter  of  the  Blemmyans,  that  they  had  no 
head,  and  that  tne  mouth  and  eyes  were  in 
the  breaft.  Pliny  at  the  fame  time,  as  well 
as  Plerodotus,  being  very  deficient  in  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge,  were  grofsly  credulous  ; 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  with  refpedt  to  any 
tifing  ftrange  or  uncommon.  As  to  what 
13  reported  of  ancient  Greece,  Cecrops 
poffibly  prohibited  polygamy,  or  intredu- 
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ced  fome  other  matrimonial  regulation, 
which  by  writers  might  be  miftaken  for 
a  law  appointing  matrimony.  However 
that  be,  one  part  of  the  report  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  erroneous  ;  for  it  will  be  made 
evident  afterward,  that  in  the  hunter-ftate, 
or  even  in  that  of  fhepherds,  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  any  woman,  by  her  own  in- 
duftry  alone,  to  rear  a  numerous  ifiue. 
If  this  be  at  all  poffible,  it  can  only  be  in 
the  torrid  zone,  where  people  live  on  fruits 
and  roots,  which  are  produced  in  plenty 
with  very  little  labour.  Upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  Diodorus  Siculus  is  lefs  blameable 
for  iiftening  to  a  report,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Taprobana,  fuppofed  to  he  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  never  marry,  but  that 
women  are  ufed  promifcuoufly.  At  the 
fame  time,  as  there  is  no  fuch  cuftom  at 
prefent  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there  is  no  good 
ground  to  believe,  that  it  ever  was  cuf- 
tomary  ;  and  the  Eaft  Indies  were  fo  little 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  their 
authors  cannot  be  much  relied  on,  in  the 
accounts  they  give  of  that  diftant  region* 
i’he  authority  of  Cicero,  however  refped- 
able  in  ether  matters,  will  not  be  much 

regarded  upon  the  prefent  queftion,  when 

the 
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the  pafiage  above  quoted  is  differed.  How 
crude  muft  his  notions  be  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  ftate  of  man,  when  he  denies  to  fa- 
vages  any  fenfe  of  religion  or  of  moral 
duty  !  Ought  we  to  rely  more  on  him, 
when  he  denies  that  they  have  any  notion 
of  matrimony  ?  Caefar’s  account  of  the 
ancient  Britons  approaches  the  neareft  to 
a  loofe  commerce  with  women,  tho’  in  the 
main  it  is  good  evidence  againft  Cicero. 
It  was  common,  he  fays,  for  a  number  of 
brothers,  or  other  near  relations,  to  ufe 
their  wives  promifcuoufly.  The  offspring 
however  were  not  common  ;  for  each  man 


maintained  the  children  that  were  produ¬ 
ced  by  his  own  wife.  Herodotus  reports 
the  fame  of  the  Mafiagetae. 

Laying  thus  abide  the  great  names  of 
Cicero,  Herodotus,  and  Pliny,  the  field 
lies  open  to  a  fair  and  impartial  invefti- 
gation.  And  as  the  means  provided  by 
nature  ior  continuing  the  race  of  other  a- 
nitnals,  may  probably  throw  light  upon 
the  oeconomy  of  nature  with  refpett  to 
man  ;  I  begin  with  that  article,  which  has 
not  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalifts  fo 
much  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  With 
refped  to  animals  whofe  nourifhment  is 
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grafs,  pamng  would  be  of  no  life:  the  fe¬ 
male  feeds  herfelf  and  her  young  at  the 
fame  infant  ;  and  nothing  is  left  for  the 
male  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  all  brute 
animals  whole  young  require  the  nurfing 
eaie  of  both  parents,  are  du'edled  by  na¬ 
ture  to  pair  ;  nor  is  that  connection  dif- 
folved  till  the  young  can  provide  for  them- 
•feives.  Pairing  is  indifpenfable  to  wild 
birds  that  build  on  trees  :  becaufe  the 
male  muft  provide  food  for  his  mate  while 
ihe  is  hatching  the  eggs.  And  as  they 
have  commonly  a  numerous  iffue,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  labour  of  both  to  pick  up  food 
for  themfelves  and  for  their  young.  Up¬ 
on  that  account  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  the 
young  are  fufficiently  vigorous  to  provide 
for  themfelves,  before  a  new  brood  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

What  I  have  now  opened  fuggefts  the 
following;  emeu  ion,  Whether,  according  to 
the  oeconomy  above  difplayed,  are  we  to 
prefume,  or  net,  that  man  is  diredled  by 
nature  to  matrimony  ?  If  analogy  can  be 
relied  on,  the  affirmative  mud:  be  held,  as 

there  is  no  other  creature  in  the  known 

$■  -  „ 

world  to  which  pairing  is  fo  neceffary. 
Man  is  an  animal  of  long  life,  and  is  pro¬ 
portionally 
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portionally  flow  in  growing  to  maturity  : 
he  is  a  helplefs  being  before  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  ;  and  there  may  be  in  a 
family  ten  or  twelve  children  of  different; 
births,  before  the  eideft  can  fhift  for  itfelf. 
Now  in  the  original  ftate  of  hunting  and 
fi thing,  which  are  laborious  occupations, 
and  not  always  fuccefsful,  a  woman, 
fielding  her  infant,  is  not  able  to  provide 
food  even  for  herfelf,  far  lefs  for  ten  or 
twelve  voracious  children.  Matrimony, 
therefore,  or  pairing,  is  fo  neceflary  to 
the  human  race,  that  it  muft  be  natu¬ 
ral  and  inftin&dve.  When  fuch  ample 
means  are  provided  for  continuing  every 
other  animal  race,  is  it  fuppofable  that  the 
chief  race  is  neglected  ?  Providential  care 
defends  even  to  vegetable  life :  every 
plant  bears  a  profuhoa  of  feed  ;  and  in 
order  to  cover  the  earth  with  vegetables; 
fome  feeds  have  wings,  fome  are  fcattered 
by  means  of  a  fpring,  and  fome  are  fd 
light  as  to  be  carried  about  by  the  wind. 
Brute  animals  which  do  not  pair,  have 
grabs  anc'  other  food  in  plenty,  enabling 
the  female  to  feed  her  young  without 
needing  any  abidance  from  the  male.  But 
where  the  young  require  the  nurfing  care 
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of  both  parents,  pairing  is  a  law  of  na¬ 
ture.  When  other  races  are  fo  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for,  can  it  be  ferioufly  thought,  that 
Providence  is  lets  attentive  to  the  human 
race  ?  If  men  and  women  were  not  im¬ 
pelled  by  nature  to  matrimony,  they 
would  be  lefs  fitted  for  continuing  the 
fpecies,  than  even  the  humbled:  plant. 
Have  we  not  then  reafon  fairly  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  matrimony  in  the  human  race 
is  an  appointment  of  nature  ?  Can  that 
conclufion  be  refitted  by  any  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  Providence,  and  in  final  caufes  *. 

To  confirm  this  dodtrine,  let  the  conf'e- 
ouences  of  a  loofe  commerce  between  the 
fexes  be  examined.  The  carnal  appetite, 
when  confined  to  one  objedt,  feldom  tranf- 
grefies  the  bounds  of  temperance.  But 
were  it  encouraged  to  roam,  like  a  bee 
lucking  honey  from  every  flower,  every 
new  objedt  would  inflame  the  imagina- 

*  It  appears  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence, 
that  women  give  over  child-bearing  at  filty,  while  they 
are  flili  in  vigour  ol  mind  and  body  to  tarte  care  of 
their  offspring.  Did  the  power  of  procreation  conti¬ 
nue  in  women  to  old  age  as  in  men,  children  would 
often  be  left  in  the  wide  world,  without  a  mortal  to 
look  after  them. 

lion  ; 
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tion  £  End  latiety  wT  1  th  rcfpcd  to  one, 
would  give  new  vigour  with  refped  to  o— 

•  3,  generic  habit  would  be  foimccl 
of  intemperance  in  fruition  (a) ;  and  a- 
nimal  love  would  become  the  ruling  pai- 
fion.  Men,  like  the  hart  in  rutting-time, 
would  all  the  year  round  fly  with  iinpe- 
tuoflty  from  objed  to  objed,  giving  no 
quarter  even  to  women  fuckling  their  in- 
fants  :  and  women,  abandoning  thern- 
felves  to  the  fame  appetite,  would  become 
altogether  regardlefs  of  their  offspring.  In 
that  (late,  the  continuance  of  the  human 
race  would  be  a  miracle.  In  the  favage 
ftate,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  woman  to  provide  food 
for  a  family  of  children  ;  and  now  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  intemperance  in  animal  love 
would  render  a  woman  carelefs  of  her  fa¬ 
mily,  however  eafy  it  might  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  it 

I 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  14. 

*  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  blame  Providence 
for  bringing  to  perfeftion  in  early  youth  the  carnal 
appetite,  long  before  people  have  acquired  any  pru¬ 
dence  or  felf- command.  It  rages  the  moft  when 
young  men  Ihould  be  employed  in  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge,  and  in  fitting  themfelves  for  living  comfort- 
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<  fay  more.  I  he  promifcuous  ufe  of 
women  would  unqualify  them  in  a  great 
meafurc  to  procreate.  The  carnal  appe¬ 
tite  in  man  refembles  his  appetite  for  food  : 
each  of  them  demands  gratification,  after 
fhort  intervals.  Where  the  carnal  appe- 
ide  is  felt  but  a  fhort  fpace  annually,  as 
among  animals  who  feed  on  grafs,  the  nro- 
,  mifcuous  ufe  of  females  is  according- to  th<= 
order  of  nature  :  but  fuch  a  law  in  man 
where  the  carnal  appetite  is  always  awake* 

j  * 

would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  procreation  - 
it  being  an  undoubted  truth,  that  women 


ably  in  the  world.  I  have  fet  this  thought  in  various 
lights  ;  but  I  now  perceive  that  the  cenfure  is  without 
foundation.  The  early  ripenefs  of  this  appetite,  proves 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence  that  people  fhould 
early  fettle  in  matrimony.  In  that  hate  the  appetite 
is  abundantly  moderate,  and  gives  no  obhrudion  to 
education.  Jt  never  becomes  unruly,  till  a  man,  for- 
getting  the  matrimonial  tie,  wanders  from  object  to 
objed.  Pride  and  luxury  are  what  didate  late  mar¬ 
riages  :  induhry  never  fails  to  afford  the  means  of  li¬ 
ving  comfortably,  provided  men  confine  themfelves  to 
the  demands  of  nature.  A  young  man,  at  the  fame 
time,  who  has  the  care  of  a  family  upon  him,  is  impelled 
to  be  adive  in  order  to  provide  food  for  them.  And 
fuppofing  him  to  have  a  fufficiency  without  labour,  at¬ 
tention  to  his  wife  and  children  produces  a  habit  of 
doing  good,  which  is  regularly  extended  to  all  around. 
And  married  men  become  thus  good  citizens )  andfome 
cithern  eminent  patriots. 

Who 
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who  indulge  that  appetite  to  cxcefs,  feldom 
have  children  ;  and  if  all  women  were 
common,  all  women  would  in  efifedt  be 
common  proftitutes. 

If  undifguifed  nature  fhow  itfelf  any 
where,  it  is  in  children.  So  truly  is  ma¬ 
trimony  an  appointment  of  nature,  as  to  be 
underftood  even  by  children.  They  often 
hear,  it  is  true,  people  talking  of  matri¬ 
mony  ;  but  they  alfo  hear  of  logical,  me- 
taphyfical,  and  commercial  matters,  with¬ 
out  underhand ing  a  ryilable.  "Whence 
then  their  notion  of  marriage  but  from 
nature  ?  Marriage  is  a  compound  idea, 
which  no  inftrudtion  could  bring  within 
the  comprehenfion  of  a  child,  did  not  na¬ 
ture  co-operate. 

That  the  arguments  urged  above  againh 
a  promifeuous  ufe  of  women,  do  not  ne- 
ceffarily  conclude  againft  polygamy,  or 
the  union  of  one  man  with  a  plurality  of 
women,  will  not  ei'eape  an  attentive  reader. 
St  Auguftia  and  other  fathers  admit,  that 
polygamy  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nature  :  and  the  learned  Grotius  profeffes 
the  fame  opinion  (a).  But  great  names 

(a)  jwre  belli  ac  pads,  lib,  2.  cap,  5.  §  9. 
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terrify  me  not;  and  I  venture  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  pairing  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  is  a 
law  of  nature  among  men  as*  among 
wild  birds  ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  grofs 
infringement  of  that  law.  My  reafons 
follow. 

I  urge,  in  the  firft  place,  the  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  males  and  females,  as  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  that  Providence  intends  every  man 
to  be  confined  to  one  'wife,  and  every  wo¬ 
man  to  one  hufband.  That  equality, 
which  has  fubfifted  in  all  countries  and  at 
all  times,  is  a  fignal  inftance  of  over- ru¬ 
ling  Providence  ;  for  the  chances  againft 
it  are  infinite.  All  men  are  by  nature  e~ 
qual  in  rank  :  no  man  is  privileged  above 
another  to  have  a  wife ;  and  therefore  po¬ 
lygamy  is  contradictory  to  the  plan  of 
Providence.  Were  ten  women  born  for 
one  man,  as  is  erroneoufly  reported  to  be 
the  cafe  in  Bantam,  polygamy  might  be  the 
intention  of  Providence  ;  but  from  the  e- 
quality  of  males  and  females,  it  is  clearly 
the  voice  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  fa- 
cred  fcripture,  “  That  a  man  fhall  leave 
“  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
<c  wife;  and  they  fhall  be  one  flefh,” 

Confider 

c 
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Confider,  in  the  next  place,  that  how¬ 
ever  plaufible  polygamy  may  appear  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  where  inequality 
of  rank  and  of  fortune  have  produced  lu¬ 
xury  and  fenfuality  ;  yet  that  the  laws  of 
nature  were  not  contrived  by  our  Maker 
for  a  forced  ftate,  where  numberlefs  indi- 
viduals  are  degraded  below  their  natural 
rank,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  who  are  e- 
levated  above  it.  To  form  a  juft  notion 
of  polygamy,  we  muft  look  back  to  the 
original  ftate  of  man,  where  all  are  equal. 
In  that  ftate,  every  man  cannot  have  two 
wives  ;  and  confequently  no  man  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  more  than  one,  till  every  other  be 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  him.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman  is  much  better  calculated  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  race,  than  the  union  of  one 
man  with  many  women.  Think  of  a  lavage 
who  may  have  fifty  or  fixty  children  by  dif¬ 
ferent  wives,  all  depending  for  food  upon 
his  induftry  :  chance  muft  turn  out  much 
in  his  favour,  if  the  half  of  them  perifh 
not  by  hunger.  How  much  a  better 
chance'-  for  life  have  infants  who  are 
diftributed  more  equally  in  different  fa¬ 
milies  ? 
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Polygamy  has  an  effed  ftill  more  perni¬ 
cious,  with  relped  to  children  even  of  the 
moft  opulent  families.  Unlefs  affedion  be 
reciprocal  and  equal,  there  can  be  no  pro¬ 
per  fociety  in  the  matrimonial  ftate,  no 
cordiality,  nor  due  care  of  offspring.  But 
fuch  affedion  is  inconfiftent  with  poly¬ 
gamy:  a  woman  in  that  ftate,  far  from 
being  a  companion  to  her  hufband,  is  de¬ 
graded  to  the  rank  of  a  fervant,  a  mere  in- 
ftrument  of  pleafure  and  propagation.  A- 
mong  many  wives  there  will  always  be  a 
favourite  :  the  reft  turn  peevifh  ;  and  if 
they  refent  not  the  injury  againft  their 
hufband,  and  againft  their  children  as 
belonging  to  him,  they  will  at  leaft  be 
difheartened,  and  turn  negligent  of  them. 
At  the  fame  time,  fondnefs  for  the  favou¬ 
rite  wife  and  her  children,  makes  the  huf¬ 
band  indifferent  about  the  reft  ;  and  wofu! 
is  the  condition  of  children  who  are  ne- 
gleded  by  both  parents  (a).  To  produce 
fuch  an  effed,  is  certainly  not  the  purpofc 
of  nature. 

It  merits  peculiar  attention,  that  Provi¬ 
dence  has  provided  for  an  agreeable  union, 
among  all  creatures  who  are  taught  by 

(A  L’efprit  des  loix,  liv.  :6.  chap.  6. 
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nature  to  pair.  Animal  love  among  crea¬ 
tures  who  pair  not,  is  confined  within  a 
narrow  fpace  of  time  :  while  the  dam  is 
occupied  about  her  young,  animal  love 
lies  dormant,  that  the  may  not  be  abftraCt- 
ed  from  her  duty.  In  pairing  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  animal  love  is  always  a- 
wake  :  frequent  enjoyment  endears  a  pair 
to  each  other,  and  makes  confiancy  a  plea- 
fure-  Such  is  the  cafe  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  cafe  of  wild  birds  (a).  A- 
mong  the  wild  birds  that  build  on  trees, 
the  male,  after  feeding  his  mate  in  the 
neft,  plants  himfelf  upon  the  next  fpray, 
and  cheers  her  with  a  fang  *.  There  is 
fill  greater  enjoyment  provided  for  the 
human  race  in  the  matrimonial  fate, 
and  ftronger  incitements  to  conftancy. 
Sweet  is  the  fociety  of  a  pair  fitted  for 
each  other,  in  whom  are  collected  the  af¬ 
fections  of  hufband,  wife,  lover,  friend, 
the  tendered;  affections  of  human  nature. 
Public  government  is  in  perfection,  when 
the  fovereign  commands  with  humanity, 

*  A  male  canary  bird,  fmging  to  his  mate  on  her 
neft  in  a  breeding  cage,  fell  down  dead.  The  female 
alarmed  .eit  her  neft  and  pecked  at  him  :  finding  him 
immoveable,  the  refuted  nourifhment  and  died  at  his  fide. 

{a)  Buffon,  liv.  5.  p.  359.  oftavo  edition. 

and 
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and  the  fubjeCts  are  cordial  in  their  obe¬ 
dience.  Private  government  in  conjugal 
iociety  arrives  at  Hill  greater  perfection, 
where  hnfband  and  wife  govern  and  are 
governed  reciprocally,  with  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  to  both.  The  man  bears  rule  over 
his  wife’s  perfon  and  conduct  ;  fhe  bears 
rule  over  his  inclinations  :  he  governs  by 
law  :  flie  by  perfuafion.  Nor  can  her  au¬ 
thority  ever  fail,  where  it  is  fupported  by 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  zeal  to  make  him 


The 


#  L?empire  de  3a  femme  eft  un  empire  de  douceur, 
d'addrefte,  et  de  complaifance  ;  fes  ordres  font  des 
cardies,  fes  menaces  font  des  pleurs.  Elle  doit  regner 
dans  la  maifon  comme  un  miniftre  dans  Tetat,  en  fe 
iaifant  commander  ce  qu’elle  veut  faire.  En  ce  fens 
il  eft  conftant  que  les  meiiieurs  menages  font  ceux  ou 
la  femme  a  le  plus  d-autorite.  Mais  quand  elle  me* 
connoit  la  voix  du  chef,  qtdefte  vent  ufurper  fes  droits 
et  commander  elle-meme  ;  il  ne  refulte  jamais  de  ce 
defordre,  qne  mifere,  fcandale,  et  difhonneur  ;  RouJJeau 
Emils ,  liv,  5.  p.  9 6‘  —  \_In  Englifh  thus  ;  i(  The  empire 
*{  of  the  woman  is  an  empire  of  foftnefs,  of  addrefs, 
“  of  complacency  ;  her  commands  are  careftes,  her 
ts  menaces  are  tears.  She  ought  to  reign  in  the  family 
((  like  a  minifter  in  the  ftate,  by  making  that  which  is 
her  inclination  be  enjoined  to  her  as  her  duty:  Thus 
*(  it  is  evident,  that  the  beft  domeftic  oeconomy  is  that 
€S  where  the  wife  has  mod  authority.  But  when  fhe  is 
“  infenfibie  to  the  voice  of  her  chief,  when  fhe  tries 
to  ufurp  his  prerogative,  and  to  command  alone, 
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The  God  of  nature  has  enforced  conju¬ 
gal  fociety,  not  only  by  making  it  agree¬ 
able,  but  by  the  principle  of  chaftity  in¬ 
herent  in  our  nature.  To  animals  that 
have  no  inftin£t  for  pairing,  chaftity  is  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  ;  and  to  them  it  would  be 
ufelefs.  The  mare,  the  cow,  the  ewe,  the 
fhe-goat,  receive  the  male  without  cere¬ 
mony,  and  admit  the  firll  that  comes  in 
the  way  without  diftindtion.  Neither  have 
tame  fowl  any  notion  of  chaftity  :  they 
pair  not ;  and  the  female  gets  no  food 
from  the  male,  even  during  incubation. 
But  chaftity  and  mutual  fidelity  are  efien- 

what  can  refult  from  fiich  diforder,  but  mifery,  fcan- 
“  dal,  and  difhonour  ?”]— 1 The  Emprefs  Livia  being 
queftioned  by  a  married  lady,  how  die  had  obtained 
fuch  afcendent  over  her  hulband  Auguftus,  anfwered, 
“  By  being  obedient  to  his  commands,  by  not  wifhing 
u  to  know  his  fecrets,  and  by  hiding  my  knowledge 
u  of  his  amours.’3  The  late  Queen  of  Spain  was  a 
woman  of  lingular  prudence,  and  of  folid  judgement. 
A  chara&er  of  her,  publilhed  after  her  death,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  palfage  :  “  She  had  a  great  afcen- 
“  dency  over  the  King,  founded  on  his  perfualion  of 
“  her  fuperior  fenfe,  which  fhe  {bowed  in  a  perfeft 
“  fubmidion  to  his  commands ;  the  more  eafily  obeyed, 
“  as  they  were  commonly,  though  to  him  impercepti- 
“  bly,  dictated  by  herfelf.  She  cured  him  of  many 
ii  loibles,  and,  in  a  word,  was  his  Minerva,  under  the 
u  appearance  of  Mentord3 

tia! 
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tial  to  all  pairing  animals  ;  for  wandering 
inclinations  would  render  them  negligent 
in  nurling  their  young.  While  birds  pair  5 
they  are  by  inftind  faithful  to  each 
other,  while  their  young  require  nurture. 
Chaftity  is  effenlial  to  the  human  race  j 
enforced  by  the  principle  of  chaftity,  a 
branch  of  the  moral  fenfe.  Chaftity  is  ef- 
fential  even  to  the  continuation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  As  the  carnal  appetite  is  al¬ 
ways  alive,  the  fexes  would  wallow  in 
pleafure,  and  be  foon  rendered  unfit  for 
procreation,  were  it  not  for  the  reftraint 
of  chaftity. 

Nor  is  chaftity  confined  to  the  matri¬ 
monial  ftate.  Matrimony  is  inftituted  by 
nature  for  continuing  the  fpecies  ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  man  to  abftain  from  animal 
enjoyment,  except  in  that  ftate.  The  ce¬ 
remonies  of  marriage  and  the  caufes  of  re¬ 
paration  and  divorce,  are  fubje&ed  to  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  :  but,  if  a  man  beget  children, 
it  is  his  duty  to  unite  with  the  mother  in 
taking  care  of  them  ;  and  fuch  union  is 
matrimony  according  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  firft  a£ts  of  inconti¬ 
nence,  where  enjoyment  only  is  in  view, 
are  always  attended  with  fhame,  and  with 
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a  degree  of  remorfe  *.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  chaftity  in  perfons  who  are  fingle  is 
only  a  felf-duty,  it  is  not  fo  ftrongly  en¬ 
forced  by  the  moral  fenfe  as  chaftity  is  in 
married  perfons,  who  owe  fidelity  to  each 
other.  Deviations  accordingly  from  the 
former  make  a  lefs  figure  than  from  the 
latter :  we  fcarce  ever  hear  of  adultery 
among  favages  ;  though  among  them  in¬ 
continence  before  marriage  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  In  Wales,  even  at  prefent,  and  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  fcarce  a 
difgrace  for  a  young  woman  to  have  a 
baftard.  In  the  country  laft  mentioned, 
the  firft  inftance  known  of  a  baftard- child 
being  deftroyed  by  its  mother  through 
fhame,  is  a  late  one.  The  virtue  of  chaf¬ 
tity  appears  to  be  there  gaining  ground  ; 
as  the  only  temptation  a  woman  can  have 
to  deftroy  her  child,  is  to  conceal  her  frail¬ 
ty.  The  principle  of  chaftity,  like  that  of 
propriety  or  of  decency,  is  faint  among 

*  Quand  enfin  cette  aimable  jeunefFe  vient  a  fe 
maricr,  les  deux  epoux  fe  donnant  mutuellement  les 
premices  de  leur  perfonne,  en  font  plus  chers  run  a 
Pautre  ;  des  multitudes  d’enfans  fains  et  robuftes  de- 
viennent  le  gage  d’une  union  que  lien  n’altere  ;  Rcuf- 
feau  Emile . 

w 
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favages  ;  and  has  little  of  that  influence 
which  prevails  among  polilhed  nations  be¬ 
fore  they  are  corrupted  by  luxury.  We 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fee  afterward,  that 
even  the  great  duty  of  juftice  is  faint  a- 
mong  barbarians  ;  and  that  it  yields  rea¬ 
dily  to  every  irregular  impulfe,  before  the 
moral  fenfe  has  arrived  to  maturity. 

Chaftity  is  a  reftraint  upon  nature ;  and, 
therefore,  if  fhame  be  removed  by  making 
it  lawful  to  obey  the  appetite,  nature  will 
prevail.  In  the  year  1707,  a  contagious 
diftemper  having  carried  off  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  the 
King  of  Denmark  fell  on  a  device  to  re¬ 
people  the  country,  which  fucceeded  to  a 
wiflin  A  law  was  made,  authorifing 
young  women  in  that  iiland  to  have  ha¬ 
lliards,  even  to  the  number  of  fix,  without 
wounding  their  reputation  *.  The  young 
women  were  fo  zealous  to  repeople  their 

*  Don  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  Peru,  men¬ 
tions  a  very  fingular  tafte  prevalent  in  that  country, 
that  a  mau  never  takes  a  virgin  to  wife;  and  thinks 
hlmfelf  difhonoured  if  his  wife  have  not,  before  mar¬ 
riage,  enjoyed  many  lovers.  If  we  can  truft  Pauius 
Venetus,  a  young  woman  of  Thibet,  in  Afia,  is  not 
reckoned  fit  to  be  married  till  (he  be  devoured. 
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country,  that  after  a  few  years  it  was 
found  proper  to  abrogate  the  law. 

Modefty  is  by  nature  intended  to  guard 
chaftity,  as  chaftity  is  to  guard  matrimo¬ 
ny.  And  modefty,  like  chaftity,  is  one  of 
thofe  delicate  principles  that  make  no  great 
figure  among  favages.  In  the  land  of 
Jeffo,  young  women  fometimes  go  naked 
in  fummer  :  if  however  they  meet  a  ftran- 
ger,  they  hang  the  head,  and  turn  away 
through  Ihanae.  Nature  here  is  their  only 
inftru&or  A  Some  favage  tribes  have  fo 
little  notion  of  modefty,  as  to  go  naked, 
without  even  covering  their  privy  parts. 
Regnard  reports,  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
that  in  Lapland,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
take  the  hot  bath  promifcuoufiy,  and  are 
not  aftiamed  to  be  feen  in  that  condition, 
even  by  a  ftranger.  As  this  appeared  fin- 
gular,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  mention  it 

«  I 

to  Dr  Solander,  who  had  made  more  than 
one  vific  to  that  country.  Fie  faid,  that 
Regnard’s  report  might  be  true  ;  but  with¬ 
out  any  imputation  on  the  modefty  of 

*  Doth  not  modefty  prevail  among  many  animals  ? 
Elephants  are  never  feen  in  copulation,  nor  cats,  nor 
beads  of  prey. 
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the  Laplanders,  for  that  their  place  of 
bathing  is  always  fo  dark  that  nothing 
can  be  leen.  He  added,  that  the  females 
in  Lapland,  both  married  and  unmarried, 
are  extremely  chafte.  The  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite,  if  Bougainville  can  be  trufted, 
feem  to  have  as  little  notion  of  modefty 
as  of  chaftity.  But  many  of  that  author’s 
fadts  Band  contradicted  by  later  voya¬ 
gers.  The  women  of  New  Zealand  are 
both  chafte  and  modeft.  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  {tumbled 
upon  fome  of  them  naked,  diving  for  lob- 
Iters  ;  and  they  were  in  great  confufion 
for  being  feen  in  that  condition  by  {{ran¬ 
gers. 

But  now,  if  pairing  in  the  flridteft  fenfe 
be  a  law  of  nature  among  men,  as  among 
fome  other  animals,  how  is  polygamy  to 
be  accounted  for,  which  formerly  was 
univerfal,  and  to  this  day  obtains  among 
many  nations  ?  Polygamy,  I  anfwer,  is 
derived  from  two  fources  ;  firft,  from  fa- 
vasre  manners,  once  univerfal  :  and  next, 
from  voluptuoufnefs  in  warm  climates, 
which  inftigates  men  of  wealth  to  tranf- 
grefs  every  rule  of  temperance.  Thefe 
two  fources  I  propofe  to  handle  with  care, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  they  make  a  large  branch  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  female  fex. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  firft,  fwcetnefs  of 
temper,  a  capital  article  in  the  female  cha¬ 
racter,  difplays  itfelf  externally  by  mild 
looks  and  gentle  manners.  But  fuch  graces 
are  fcarce  difcernible  in  a  female  lavage  ; 
and  even  in  the  molt  polifhed  women, 
would  not  be  perceived  by  a  male  lavage. 
Among  favages,  ftrength  and  boldnefs  are 
the  only  valued  qualities  :  in  thefe  females 
are  miferably  deficient ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  are  contemned  by  the  males,  as  be¬ 
ings  of  an  inferior  order.  The  North- 
American  tribes  glory  in  idlenefs  :  the 
drudgery  of  labour  degrades  a  man  in  their 
opinion,  and  is  proper  for  women  only. 
To  j  oin  young  perfons  in  marriage  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  bufinefs  of  parents  ;  and  it 
would  be  unpardonable  meannefs  in  the 
bridegroom,  to  drew  any  fondnefs  for  the 
bride.  Young  men  among  the  Hottentots, 
are  admitted  into  fociety  with  their  feni- 
ors  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  after  which  it 
is  difgraceful  to  keep  company  with  wo¬ 
men.  In  Guiana,  a  woman  never  eats 
with  her  hufband  ;  but  after  every  meal 
attends  him  with  water  for  walhing.  In 

the 
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the  Carribbee  ifiands,  fhe  is  not  permitted 
to  eat  even  in  prefence  of  her  hufband  ; 
and  yet  we  are  affined  ( a },  that  women 
there  obey  with  fuch  fweetnefs  and  re- 
fpecf,  as  never  to  give  their  hufbands  oc- 
cafion  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  ;  “  an 
c<  example,”  adds  our  fage  author,  44  wor- 
“  thy  the  imitation  of  Chriftian  wives, 
44  who  are  daily  inftruQed  from  the  pulpit 
“  in  the  duties  of  obedience  and  conjugal 
55  fidelity,  but  to  very  little  purpofe 
Dampier  obferves  in  general,  that,  among 
all  the  wild  nations  he  was  acquainted 
with,  the  women  carry  the  burdens,  while 
the  men  walk  before,  and  carry  nothing 
but  their  arms.  Women  even  of  the 
highefl  rank  are  net  better  treated.  The 
fovereign  of  Giaga,  in  Africa,  has  many 
wives,  who  are  literally  his  Haves  :  one 
carries  his  bow,  one  his  arrows,  and  one 
gives  him  drink  ;  and  while  he  is  drink¬ 
ing,  they  all  fall  on  their  knees,  clap  their 
hands,  and  fing.  Not  many  centuries 
ago,  a  law  was  made  in  England,  prohi- 
biting  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh  to  be 
read  by  women,  ’prentices,  journeymen, 

(a)  Labat’s  voyages  to  the  American  iflands. 
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or  ferving  men  ( a ).  What  a  pitiful  figure 
muft  the  poor  females  have  made  in  that 
age  !  In  Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruilia,  the 
capital  excepted,  men  treat  their  wives  in 
every  refpedt  as  (laves.  The  regulations 
of  Peter  I.  put  marriage  upon  a  more  re- 
fjpe&able  footing  among  people  of  rank  ; 
and  yet  fuch  are  the  brutal  manners  of  the 
Ruffians,  that  tyrannical  treatment  of 
wives  is  far  from  being  eradicated. 

The  low  condition  of  the  female  fex  a~ 
mong  favages  and  barbarians,  paved  the 
way  to  polygamy.  Savages,  excited  by  a 
tafte  for  variety,  and  ft  ill  more  by  pride, 
which  is  gratified  by  many  fervants,  de¬ 
light  in  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  The  pair¬ 
ing  principle,  though  rooted  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  makes  little  figure  among  favages, 
yielding  to  every  irregular  appetite  ;  and 
this  fairly  accounts  why  polygamy  was 
once  univerfal.  It  might  indeed  be 
thought,  that  animal  love,  were  there 
nothing  elfe,  fhould  have  railed  women  to 
fome  degree  of  eftimation  among  the  men. 
Rut  male  favages,  utter  ftrangers  to  de¬ 
cency  or  refinement,  gratify  animal  love 

(a)  34^  and  35th  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1. 

with 
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with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  do  hunger 
or  thirft. 

Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a  practice 
that  will  furprife  thofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  ancient  cuftoms  ;  which  is, 
that  a  man  purchafed  a  woman  to  be  his 
wife,  as  one  purchafes  an  ox  or  a  Iheep  to 
be  food.  Women  by  marriage  became 
Haves  ;  and  no  man  will  give  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  be  a  Have,  but  for  a  valuable  confi- 
deration.  The  pradice  was  univerfal.  I 
begin  with  the  Jews.  Abraham  bought 
Rebekah,  and  gave  her  to  his  fon  Ifaac  for 
a  wife  (a).  Jacob,  having  nothing  eife  to 
give,  ferved  Laban  fourteen  years  for  two 
wives  (b).  Sechem  demanding  in  mar¬ 
riage  Dinah,  Jacob’s  daughter,  faid,  “  Aik 
“  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift,  and 
<!  I  will  give  according  as  ye  fhall  fay  un- 
to  me  :  but  give  me  the  damfel  to 
tc  wife  (c).”  To  David  demanding  Saul’s 
daughter  in  marriage,  Saul  faid,  “  The 
“  king  defireth  not  any  dowry,  but  an 
hundred  forelkins  of  the  Philiftines  (J).” 
In  the  Iliad,  Agamemnon  offers  his  daugh- 

( a )  Genefis,  xxiv.  53.  ( b )  Genefis,  chap.  xxix. 
(c)  Genefis,  xxxiv.  i2o  ( d )  1  Samuel,  xviii.  25. 
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ter  to  Achilles  for  a  wife  ;  and  fays,  that 
he  would  not  demand  for  her  any  price. 
Paufanias  reports  of  Danaus,  that  no  fui- 
tors  appearing  to  demand  any  of  his 
daughters,  he  publifhed,  that  he  would 
give  them  without  dowry.  In  Plomer, 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  nuptial  gifts 
from  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride’s  father. 
From  terming  them  gifts,  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  method  of  purchafe  was 
beginning  to  wear  out.  It  wore  out  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Ariftotle  ;  who  infers, 
that  their  forefathers  mult  have  been  a 
very  rude  people.  The  ancient  Spaniards 
purchafed  their  wives.  We  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Herodotus  and  of  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  that  the  Thracians  followed  the 
fame  practice.  The  latter  adds,  that  if  a 
wife  was  ill  treated,  her  relations  could 
demand  her  back,  upon  repaying  the  price 
they  got  for  her.  in  the  Roman  law  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  matrimony  per  aes  et  libramt 
which  was  folemnized  by  laying  down  a 
quantity  of  brafs  with  a  balance  for 
weighing  it,  underftood  to  be  the  price 
paid  for  the  bride-  This  muft  have  been 
once  a  reality  ;  though  it  funk  down  to 
be  a  mere  ceremony,  after  it  became  cullo- 

mary 
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mary  for  a  Roman  bride  to  bring  a  dowry 
with  her.  The  Babylonians  and  the  Affy- 
rians,  at  ftated  times,  colleded  all  the  mar¬ 
riageable  young  women,  and  difpofed  of 
them  by  au&ion.  Rubruguis,  in  his  voy¬ 
age  to  Tartary  anno  1253,  reports,  that 
there  every  man  bought  his  wife.  “  They 
believe,  he  adds,  that  their  wives  ferve 
“  them  in  another  world  as  they  do  in 
6£  this  ;  for  which  reafon,  a  widow  has 
“  no  chance  for  a  fecond  hufband,  whom 
“  fhe  cannot  ferve  in  the  other  world.” 
Olaus  Magnus,  remarking  that  among  the 
ancient  Goths  no  dower  wTas  provided  on 
the  bride’s  part,  gives  a  reafon,  better 
fluted  perhaps  to  the  time  he  lived  in5than 
to  what  he  defcribes.  “  Apud  Gothos, 
“  non  mulier  viro  fed  vir  mulieri  dotem 
“  affignat  ;  ne  conjux,  ob  magnitudinem 
“  dotis  infolefcens,  aliquando  ex  placida 
“  conforte  proterva  evadet,  atque  in  ma- 
ritum  dominari  contendat  *  as  if  the 
hazard  of  petulance  in  a  wife  would  hin¬ 
der  a  man  to  accept  a  dower  with  her  : — 

*  «  Among  the  Goths,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  for 
“  his  bride,  inftead  of  receiving  one  with  her  ;  to 
prevent  pride  and  infolence,  that  commonly  accom- 
H  pany  riches  on  the  woman's  part.J? 
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a  fad  doctrine  for  an  heirefs.  There  is 
preferved  in  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  a  char¬ 
ter,  judged  to  be  700  years  old,  in  which 
the  Countefs  of  Amiens  gifts  to  the  iaid 
abbey  land  die  received  from  her  hufband 
at  their  marriage,  “  according  to  the  Salic 
“  law,”  fays  flic,  “  obliging  the  hufband 
“  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  wife.”  By  the 
laws  of  King  Ethelbert,  fedt.  32.  a  man 
who  committed  adultery  with  his  neigh™ 
hour’s  wife,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  fine, 
and  to  buy  him  another  wife.  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis,  in  his  defcription  of  Wales, 
fays,  that  formerly  they  hardly  ever  mar¬ 
ried  without  a  prior  cohabitation  ;  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  cuftomary  for  parents  to  let  out 
their  daughters  to  young  men  upon  trial, 
for  a  fum  of  money  told  down,  and  under 
a  penalty  if  the  girls  were  returned.  This 
I  believe  to  be  a  miftake.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  in  Wales  men  purchafed  their 
wives,  as  was  done  all  the  world  over, 
with  liberty  to  return  them  if  they  proved 
not  agreeable.  The  bride’s  parents  retain¬ 
ed  the  dowry,  and  her  chance  for  a  huf- 
band  was  as  good  as  ever. 

The  fame  cuftom  continues  among  bar¬ 
barous  nations.  It  continues  among  the 
Vol.  II.  E  Tartars, 
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Tartars,  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  mono- 
tne  Samoidcs,  among  the  Oftiacs,  among 
the  people  of  Pegu,  and  of  the  Molucca 
iflands.  In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  a  man 
purchafes  his  wives.  He  may  return  a 
wife  to  her  relations  ;  but  they  keep  the 
purchafe-rnoney,  If  a  woman  diflike  her 
hufband,  the  or  her  relations  mull  pay  to 
him  double  the  purchafe-money.  In  Ti¬ 
mor,  an  Eaft-Indian  ifiand,  men  fell  even 
their  children  to  purchafe  more  wives. 
The  Prince  of  Circaffia  demanded  from  the 
Prince  of  Mingrelia,  who  was  in  fuit  of  his 
daughter,  a  hundred  Haves  loaded  with  ta- 
peftry  and  other  houfehold  furniture,  a 
hundred  cows,  as  many  oxen,  and  as  many 
horfcs,  We  have  evidence  of  the  fame 
cuftora  in  Africa,  particularly  in  Biledul- 
gerid,  among  the  negroes  on  the  fea-coaft, 
and  in  Monomotapa.  Among  the  Cari'b- 
bees  there  is  one  inftance  where  a  man  gets 
a  wife  without  paying  for  her.  After  a 
fuccefsful  war,  the  vidors  are  entertained 
at  a  feaft,  where  the  General  harangues  on 
the  valour  of  the  young  men  who  made 
the  heft  figure.  Every  man  who  has  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters,  is  fond  to  offer  them 
to  fuch  young  men  without  any  price.  The 
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purchaflng  of  wives  is  univerfal  among  the 
wild  Arabs.  When  the  bargain  is  con¬ 
cluded,  the  bridegroom  is  permitted  to  vi- 
fit  the  bride  :  if  lhe  anfvver  not  his  expec¬ 
tations,  he  may  turn  her  off ;  but  has  no 
claim  for  the  price  he  paid.  In  Arabia, 
lays  Niebuhr,  a  young  married  woman 
fufpeded  of  not  being  a  virgin,  is  fent  back 
to  her  father,  who  muft  reftore  the  price 
that  Was  paid  for  her.  The  inland  negroes 
are  more  poiilhed  than  thofe  on  the  coaft ; 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  remains  among 
them  of  purchafing  wives  :  the  bridegroom, 
makes  prefents  to  his  bride,  and  her  father 
makes  prefents  to  him.  There  are  re¬ 
maining  traces  in  Ruflia  of  purchafing 
wives.  Even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Peter 
I.  Ruffians  married  without  feeing  each  o- 
ther  ;  and  before  folemnization,  the  bride 
received  from  the  bridegroom  a  prefent 

of  fweetmeats,  foap,  and  other  little 
things. 

I  he  purchafing  of  wives  made  it  a  law- 
iiil  practice,  to  lend  a  wile  as  one  does  a 
Have,  The  Spartans  lent  their  wives  to 
intif  friends  5  and  Cato  the  elder  is  faid 
to  have  none  the  tame.  The  Indians  of 
Calicut  frequently  exchange  wives. 


If 
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If  brutifh  manners  alone  be  fufficient  to 
degrade  the  female  lex,  they  may  reckon 
upon  harlli  treatment  when  purchafed  to 
be  haves.  'I  he  Giagas,  a  fierce  and  wan- 
dering  nation  in  the  central  parts  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  being  fupinely  idle  at  home,  fubjedt 
their  wives  and  their  flaves  to  every  fort 
of  drudgery,  fuch  as  digging,  fowing, 
reaping,  cutting  wood,  grinding  corn, 
fetching  water,  <kc.  Thefe  poor  creatures 
are  fuffered  to  toil  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
ready  to  faint  with  exceffive  labour;  while 
the  monfters  of  men  will  not  give  thern- 
felves  the  trouble  even  of  training  animals 
for  work,  though  they  have  the  example 
of  the  Portuguefe  before  their  eyes.  It  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  women  among  the  wan¬ 
dering  Arabs  of  Africa,  to  card,  fpin,  and 
weave,  and  to  manage  other  houfehoid 
affairs.  They  milk  the  cattle,  grind,  bake, 
brew,  drefs  the  victuals,  and  bring  home 
wood  and  water.  They  even  take  care  of 
their  hufbaad’s  horfes,  feed,  curry,  comb, 
bridle,  and  faddle  them.  They  would  al- 
fo  be  obliged,  like  Moorifh  wives,  to  dig, 
low,  and  reap  their  corn  ;  but  luckily  for 
them  the  Arabs  live  entirely  upon  plun¬ 
der.  Father  Jofeph  Gumilla,  in  his  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  a  country  in  South  America,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  great  river  Oroonoko, 
deferibes  pathetically  the  miferable  flavery 
of  married  women  there  ;  and  mentions  a 
pradice,  that  would  appear  incredible  to 
one  unacquainted  with  that  country,  which 
is,  that  married  women  frequently  deftroy 
their  female  infants.  A  married  woman, 
of  a  virtuous  charader  and  good  under- 
handing,  having  been  guiity  of  that  crime, 
was  reproached  by  our  author  in  bitter 
terms.  She  heard  him  patiently  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and  anfwered  as 
follows  :  “  I  with  to  God,  Father,  I  wifh 
“  to  God,  that  my  mother  had  by  my 
“  death  prevented  the  manifold  dihreffes 
“  i  have  endured,  and  have  yet  to  endure 
“  as  long  as  i  live.  Had  (lie  kindly  hided 
4‘  me  at  birth,  1  had  not  felt  the  pain  of 
“  death,  nor  numberlefs  other  pains  that 
“  life  hath  fubjedted  me  to.  Confider, 
“  Father,  our  deplorable  condition.  Our 
“  hufbands  go  to  hunt  with  their  bows  and 
“  arrows,  and  trouble  themfelves  no  far- 
“  ther.  We  are  dragged  along,  with  one 
“  infant  at  the  breah,  and  another  in  a 
“  bafket.  They  return  in  the  evening 
“  without  any  burden  :  we  return  with 

“  the 
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'*  l^e  burden  of  our  children;  and,  tho’ 
tired  with  a  long  march,  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  deep,  but  muft  labour  the 
whole  night,  in  grinding  maize  to  make 
chica  for  them.  They  get  drunk,  and 
in  their  diunkennefs  beat  us,  draw  us 
“  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  tread  us 
under  foot.  And  what  have  we  to 
comfort  us  for  ilavery  that  has  no  end  ? 
A  young  wife  is  brought  in  upon  us, 
who  is  permitted  to  abufe  us  and  our 
“  children,  becaufe  we  are  no  longer  re¬ 
garded.  Can  human  nature  endure  fuch 
“  tyranny  !  What  kindnefs  can  we  fhow 
“  to  our  female  children  equal  to  that  of 
“  relieving  them  from  fuch  oppreffion, 
“  more  bitter  a  thoufand  times  than  death  ? 
“  I  fay  again,  would  to  God  that  my  mo- 
“  ther  had  put  me  under  ground  the  mo- 
“  meat  I  was  born.”  One  would  readily 
imagine,  that  the  women  of  that  country 
inould  have  the  greateft  abhorrence  at  ma¬ 
trimony  :  but  all-prevailing  nature  deter¬ 
mines  the  contrary ;  and  the  appetite  for 
matrimony  overbalances  every  rational 
coniideration. 

Nations  polifb  by  degrees  ;  and,  from 
the  lowed:  ftate  to  which  a  human  crea¬ 
ture 
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tore  can  be  reduced,  women  were  re- 
ftored  to  their  native  dignity.  Attention 
to  drefs  is  the  firll  fymptom  of  the  progrefs. 
Male  favages,  even  of  the  grofieft  kind, 
are  fond  of  drefs.  Charlevoix  mentions  a 
young  American  hired  as  a  rower,  who 
adjufted  his  drefs  with  care  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  boat ;  and  at  intervals  infpedted 
his  looking-glafs,  to  fee  whether  violence 
of  motion  had  not  difcompcfed  the  red 
upon  his  cheeks.  We  read  not  of  paffion 
for  drefs  in  females  of  inch  favage  nations : 
they  are  too  much  difpirited  to  think  of 
being  agreeable.  Among  nations  in  any 
degree  humanized,  a  different  fcene  opens. 
In  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  government  has 
made  fome  progrefs,  and  a  chieftain  is  e- 
ledled  for  life :  a  glimmering  of  civility 
appears  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  as 
fome  regard  is  paid  to  women,  they  rival 
the  men  in  drefs.  Both  fexes  wear  rings 
in  their  ears  and  nofes ;  and  are  adorned 
with  many  rows  of  fhells  hanging  from 
the  neck.  A  female  in  a  fultry  climate 
lubmits  to  fry  all  day  long,  under  a  load 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  fhells  ;  and 
a  male  under  double  that  load.  Well  may 
they  exclaim  with  Alexander,  “  Oh  Athe- 

44  mans l 
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nians  i  what  do  I  not  endure  to  gain 
your  approbation  !”  The  female  Carib- 
beans  and  Brafiiians,  are  no  lefs  fond  of 
ornament  than  the  males.  Hottentot  la¬ 
dies  ftrive  to  outdo  each  other  in  adorning 
their  erodes,  and  the  bag  that  holds  their 
pipe  and  tobacco :  European  ladies  are  not 
more  vain  of  their  ft  Iks  and  embroideries. 
Women  in  Lapland  are  much  addidted  to 
finery.  They  wear  broad  girdles,  upon 
which  hang  chains  and  rings  without  end, 
commonly  made  of  tin,  fometimes  of  fil- 
ver,  weighing  perhaps  twenty  pounds. 
The  Greenlanders  are  nafty  and  flovenly, 
eat  with  their  dogs,  make  food  of  the  ver¬ 
min  that  make  food  of  them,  feldom  or 
never  wa£h  themfelves  ;  and  yet  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  make  feme  figure  among  the 
men,  are  gaudy  in  their  drefs.  Their  chief 
ornaments  are  pendants  at  their  ears,  with 
glafs  beads  of  various  colours  ;  and  they 
draw  lines  with  a  needle  and  black  thread 
between  their  eyes,  crofs  the  forehead, 

noon  the  chin,  hands,  and  legs.  The  ne- 
■  & 

groes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  in  Guinea 
have  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  po¬ 
lice,  and  in  the  art  of  living.’  Their  wo¬ 
men  carry  drefs  and  finery  to  an  extrava¬ 


gance. 
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gance.  They  are  cloathed  with  loads  of 
the  fineft  fatins  and  chintzes,  and  are  a- 
doined  with  a  profufion  of  gold.  In  a 
fukry  climate,  they  gratify  vanity  at  the 
expence  of  eafer  Among  the  inland  ne¬ 
groes,  who  are  more  polifhed  than  thofe 
on  the  fea-coaft,  the  women,  befide  do- 
meftic  concerns,  fow,  plant,  and  reap.  A 
man  however  fuffers  in  the  efteem  of  his 
neighbours,  if  he  permit  his  wives  to  toil 
like  Haves,  while  he  is  indulging  in  eafe. 

From  that  aufpicious  commencement, 
the  female  fex  have  rifen,  in  a  flow  but 

*  x 

Heady  progrefs,  to  higher  and  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  eftimation.  Converfation  is  their 
talent,  and  a  difplay  of  delicate  fentiments  : 
the  gentlenels  of  their  manners  and  win¬ 
ning  behaviour,  captivate  every  fenfible 
heart.  Of  f'uch  refinements,  favages  have 
little  conception  :  but,  when  the  more  de¬ 
licate  fenfes  are  unfolded,  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  the  female  fex,  internal  as  well 
external,  are  brought  into  full  light ;  and 
women,  formerly  confidered  as  objedfs  of 
animal  love  merely,  are  now  valued  as 
faithful  friends  and  agreeable  companions. 
Matrimony  alfumes  a  more  decent  form, 
being  the  union,  not  of  a  mailer  and  Have, 
Vol,  II.  F  but 
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but  or  two  perfons  equal  in  rank  uniting 

to  form  a  family.  And  it  contributed 
greatly  to  this  delicious  refinement,  that  in 
temperate  climes  animal  love  is  moderate, 
and  women  long  retain  good  looks,  and 
power  of  procreation.  Thus  marriage  be¬ 
came  honourable  among  polifhed  nations  : 
which  banilhed  the  barbarous  cuftom  of 
purchafing  wives  ;  for  a  man  who  willies 
to  have  his  daughter  advantageoufly 
matched,  will  gladly  give  a  dowry  with 
her. 

Polygamy  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  cuftom  of  purchafing  wives-  There  is 
no  limitation  in  purchafing  flaves  :  nor 
has  a  woman  purchafed  as  a  wife  or  a 
Have,  any  juft  caufe  for  complaining  that 
others  are  purchafed  as  Ihe  was  :  on  the 
contrary,  addition  of  hands  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  fervile  offices  of  the  family,  is  fome 
relief  to  her.  Polygamy  accordingly  has 
always  been  permitted,  where  men  pay  for 
their  wives.  The  Jews  purchafed  their 
wives,  and  were  indulged  in  polygamy  (a). 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  polygamy  was 
permitted  in  Egypt,  except  to  priefts(^). 
This  probably  was  the  cafe  originally ; 

(a)  L?yificus,  xviii.  18.  (b)  Lib.  1. 

but 
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but  when  the  Egyptian  manners  came  to 
be  poliihed,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  with  his 
daughter,  inftead  of  receiving  a  price  for 
her  ;  witnefs  Solomon,  who  got  the  city  of 
Gazer  in  dowry  with  the  King  of  Egypt's 
daughter.  When  that  cuftom  became  u- 
niverfal,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  put  an 
end  to  polygamy.  And  accordingly  He¬ 
rodotus  affirms,  that  polygamy  was  prohi¬ 
bited  in  Egypt  (a).  Polygamy  undoubted¬ 
ly  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  while  it 
was  cuftomary  to  purchafe  wives  ;  but  im¬ 
proved  manners  put  an  end  to  the  latter, 
and  confequently  to  the  former.  Polyga¬ 
my  to  this  day  obtains  in  the  cold  country 
of  Kamfkatka  ;  and  in  the  ftill  colder  coun¬ 
try  round  Hudfon’s  bay.  In  the  land  of 
jeffo,  near  japan,  a  man  may  have  two 
wives,  who  perforin  every  fort  of  domeftic 
drudgery.  The  negroes  in  general  pur¬ 
chafe  their  wives,  and  indulge  in  polyga¬ 
my  :  and  this  is  alfo  law  in  Monomotapa. 
Polygamy  and  the  purchafmg  wives  were 
cuftomary  among  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Canary  iflands,  and  among  the 
people  of  Chili. 


(j)  Lib.  j.  $  9 


The 
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i  he  low  condition  of  women  among 
barbarians  introduced  the  purchasing  them 
roi  wives,  and  conlequcntly  polygamy* 
ihe  juft  refpedt  paid  to  them  among  civi~ 
ftzed  nations,  reftored  the  law  of  nature, 
and  confined  a  man  to  one  wife.  Their 


equality  as  to  rank  and  dignity,  bars  the 
man  from  taking  another  wife,  as  it 
bars  the  woman  from  taking  another 
hufband.  vve  find  traces  in  ancient  hifto * 


r7  polygamy  wearing  out  gradually, 
it  wore  out  in  Greece,  as  manners  refined  ; 
but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  long  habit, 
that  though  a  man  was  confined  to  one 


iv He,  he  was  indulged  in  concubines  with¬ 
out  limitation.  In  Germany,  when  Taci¬ 
tus  wrote,  very  lew  traces  remained  of  po¬ 
lygamy.  Severa  illic  matrimonia,  nec 


<C 

it 

a 

a 

a 


ullam  morum  partem  magis  laudaveris  * 
naoi  pro  pc  loli  barbarorum  fingulis 
uxoribus  contenti  font,  exceptis  ad  mo¬ 
on  m  panels,  qui  non  libidine,  fed  ob  no- 
bilitatern,  plurimis  nuptiis  ambiuntur 


*  “  Marriage  is  there  rigidly  refpeeted  $  nor  is 
<c  there  any  part  of  their  morality  more  laudable  :  for 
they  are  aim  oft  the  only  race  of  barbarians  who  are 
u  contented  with  a  fmgle  wife  ;  a  very  few  excepted, 
a  who,  not  from  incontiaency,  but  from  an  ambition 
“  of  nobility,  take  more  wives  than  one.” 


As 
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As  polygamy  was  in  that  country  little 
pra&ifed,  we  may  be  certain  the  purchafing 
wives  did  not  remain  in  vigour.  And 
Tacitus  accordingly,  mentioning  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  “  dotem  non  uxor  marito,  led 
“  uxori  maritus  offert  explains  it  away 
by  obferving,  that  the  only  dos  given  by 
the  bridegroom  were  marriage-prefents, 
and  that  he  at  the  fame  time  received  mar¬ 
riage-prefents  on  the  bride’s  part  (a).  The 
equality  of  the  matrimonial  engagement 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  hufband  and 
wife,  was  well  underftood  among  the  Gauls. 
Caefar  {b)  fays,  “  Viri  quantas  pecunias 
i’  ab  uxoribus  dotis  nomine  acceperunt, 
“  tantas  ex  fuis  bonis,  teftimatione  fada., 
“  cum  dotibus  communicant.  Huius 
“  omnis  pecunise  conjundim  ratio  habe- 
£'  tur,  frudufque  fervantur.  Uter  e  or  urn 
u  fuperarit,  ad  eurn  pars  utriufque 
cum  frudibus  fuperiorum  temporum 
6t  pervenit  f.”  In  Japan,  and  in  Nicara- 

f  gua, 

*  <c  Hu&iand  gives  a  dowry  to  the  wife,  but 
“  wife  brings  none  to  the  hufband.” 

f  u  Whatever  fum  the  hufband  has  received  as  his 
“  wife^  portion,  he  joins  as  much  of  his  own  efFetf  s. 

(a)  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  18. 

{b)  Lib.  6 .  cap.  1 9.  De  bello  Gallic*. 

“  An 
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gua,  a  man  can  have  but  one  wife  ;  but  he 
may  have  many  concubines.  In  Siam, 
polygamy  is  ftill  permitted,  though  the 
bride  brings  a  dowry  with  her  :  but  that 
abfurdity  is  corrected  by  refined  manners ; 
it  being  held  improper,  and  even  difgrace- 
ful,  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  The 
purchafing  wives  wore  out  of  faflhion  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Tufcans  ;  for  it  was  held 
infamous,  that  marriage  fhould  be  the  re- 
fult  of  any  motive  but  mutual  love.  This 
at  the  fame  time  put  an  end  to  polygamy. 
Polygamy  was  probably  early  eradicated 
among  the  ancient  Perfians  ;  for  the  bride’s 
dowry  was  fettled  in  matriage-articles,  as 
among  us.  And  there  is  the  fame  reafon 
for  prefuming,  that  it  was  not  long  per¬ 
mitted  in  Mexico  ;  marriage  there  being 
folemnized  by  the  prieft,  and  the  bride’s 
dower  fpecified,  which  was  reftored  in 
cafe  of  feparation.  In  the  countries  where 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  firft  propagated, 
women  were  fall  advancing  to  an  equa- 

“  An  account  is  kept  of  this  joint  flock,  and  the  fruits 
of  it  are  preferved.  Upon  the  death  of  either,  the 
«  furviving  fpoufe  has  the  property  of  both  the  {hares, 
with  the  fruits  or  profits.” 
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]ity  with  the  men,  and  polygamy  was 
wearing  out  of  fafhion.  The  pure  fpirit 
of  the  gofpel  haftened  its  extindion  ;  and 
though  not  prohibited  exprefsly,  it  was 
however  held,  that  Chriftianity  is  a  reli¬ 
gion  too  pure  for  polygamy. 

But,  as  hinted  above,  it  was  by  flow 
degrees  that  the  female  fex  emerged  out  of 
flavery,  to  poffefs  the  elevated  ftation  they 
are  entitled  to  by  nature.  The  pradice  of 
expofing  infants  among  the  Greeks  and 
many  ether  nations,  is  an  invincible  proof 
of  their  depreffion,  even  after  the  cuftom 
ceafed  of  purchafing  them.  It  is  wifely 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  the  affedion 
of  a  woman  to  her  children  commences 
with  their  birth  ;  becaufe  during  infancy 
all  depends  on  her  care.  As  during  that 
period,  the  father  is  of  little  ufe  to  his 
child,  his  affedion  is  but  flight,  till  the 
child  begin  to  prattle  and  fhew  fome  fond- 
nefs  for  him.  The  expofing  an  infant 
therefore  fhows,  that  the  mother  was  little 
regarded  :  if  fhe  had  been  allowed  a  vote, 
the  pradice  never  would  have  obtained  in 
any  country.  In  the  firft  book  of  the  Ili¬ 
ad,  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon,  who 
threatened  to  force  from  him  his  miftrefs 

Brifeis, 
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Brifeis,  “  Another  thing  I  will  tell  thee  : 

record  it  in  thy  foul.  For  a  woman 
u  theie  hands  lhall  never  fight,  with  thee 
nor  with  thy  foes.  Come,  feize  Brifeis  : 
“  ye  Argives,  take  the  prize  ye  gave. 
f'k  But  beware  of  other  fpoil,  which  lies 
<s  flowed  in  my  Chips  on  the  fhore.  I 
will  not  be  plundered  farther.  If  other 
“  fie  thy  thoughts,  Atrides,  come  in  arms, 
“  a  trial  make  :  thefe  very  fiaves  of 
thine  lhall  behold  thy  blood  pouring 
fl  around  my  fpear  The  comedies  of 

#  Pope  difguifes  that  fentiment  as  follows  : 

Seize  on  Brifeis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom’d 
€i  My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  fee  refamed  ; 

And  feize  fecure  ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
6<  His  conquhing  fv/ord  in  any  woman’s  caufe6 
“  The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  pad  $ 

But  let  this  fird  invafion  be  the  lad  : 

£<  For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar’d  invade, 

€‘  Shall  dream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade.” 

Such  contempt  of  the  female  fex  as  expreffed  by  A- 

chilles  was  perhaps  thought  too  grofs  for  a  modern 

/ 

ear.  But  did  not  Pope  difcover,  that  one  capital  beau¬ 
ty  in  Homer,  is  the  delineation  of  ancient  manners  ? 
At  that  rate,  had  it  fallen  to  his  fhare  to  defcribe  Ju¬ 
lius  Caefar,  he  would  have  drelfcd  him  like  a  modern 
beau.  And  why  not  ?  for  in  a  genteel  aflembly,  what 
a  favage  would  he  appear,  without  breeches,  and  with¬ 
out  linen  ! 

Menp^er 
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Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,  are 
loft  ;  but  manners  muft  have  been  little 
poiilhed  in  their  time,  as  far  as  can  be 
conjectured  from  their  tranflators  or  imi¬ 
tators,  Plautus  and  Terence*  Married  wo¬ 
men  in  their  comedies  are  fometimes  in¬ 
troduced  and  treated  with  very  little  re- 
Iped.  A  man  commonly  vents  his  wrath 
on  his  wife,  and  fcolds  her  as  the  caule  of 
the  mifcondudt  of  their  children.  A  lady, 
perhaps  too  inquifitive  about  her  huf- 
band’s  amours,  is  addreffed  by  him  in  the 
following  words. 

u  Ni  mala,  ni  ftulta  fis,  ni  indomita  impofque  animi. 
Quod  viro  effe  odio  videas,  tube  tibi  odia  habeas. 

“  Praeter  hac  a  mihi  tale  poll  hunc  diem 
“  Faxis,  faxo  foris  vidua  vifas  patrem 

So  little  formerly  were  women  regarded 
in  England,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
was  not  extended  to  them,  till  the  days 
>  of  william  and  Mary,  when  an  aft  of 
parliament  was  made,  beftowing  that  pri¬ 
vilege  on  them. 


*  “  Would  you  be  held  a  v.ife  and  virtuous  fpoufe, 

“  And  of  difcretion  due,  obferve  this  counfel : 
Whatever  I,  ycur  lord,  blame  or  approve, 
dtill  let  your  praife  or  cenfure  be  the  fame. 

But  hearkee, — -be  this  reprimand  the  lad  ; 

66  If  you  again  offend,  no  more  a  wife 

Within  thefe  walls  your  father  has  you  back." 

VOL.  II,  G  (W 
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One  will  not  be  furprifed  that  women 
in  Greece  were  treated  with  no  great  re- 
fpe£t  by  their  hufbands.  A  woman  can¬ 
not  have  much  attradion  who  pafles  all 
her  time  in  folitude  :  to  be  admired,  flie 
mull  receive  the  polilh  of  fociety.  At  the 
fame  time,  men  of  fafhion  were  fo  much 
improved  in  manners,  as  to  relilh  fociety 
with  agreeable  women,  where  fuch  could 
be  found.  And  hence  the  figure  that 
courtezans  made  at  that  period,  efpecially 
in  Athens.  They  ftudied  the  temper  and 
tafte  oi  the  men,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
their  affection,  by  every  winning  art.  The 
daily  converfations  they  liftened  to,  on 
philofophy,  politics,  poetry,  enlightened 
their  underftanding,  and  improved  their 
tafte.  i  heir  houfes  became  agreeable 
fchools,  where  every  one  might  be  in¬ 
truded  in  his  own  art.  Socrates  and  Pe¬ 
ricles  met  frequently  at  the  houfe  of  Afpa- 
fia  :  from  her  they  acquired  delicacy  of 
tafte,  and,  in  return,  procured  to  her  pu¬ 
blic  refped  and  reputation.  Greece  at 
that  time  was  governed  by  orators,  over 
whom  fome  celebrated  courtezans  had 

v  «• 

great  influence  ;  and  by  that  means  enter¬ 
ed  deep  into  the  government*  It  was  faid 
©f  the  famous  Demofthenes,  “  The  mea- 

fure 
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“  fure  he  hath  meditated  on  for  a  year, 
“  will  be  overturned  in  a  day  by  a  wo- 
“  man.”  It  appears  accordingly  from  Plau¬ 
tus  and  Terence,  that  Athenian  courtezans 
lived  in  great  fplendor.  See  in  particular 
Heautontimoroumenos,  A<£t  3.  Scene  2. 

I  proceed  to  the  other  caufe  of  polyga¬ 
my,  viz.  opulence  in  a  hot  climate.  Men 
there  have  a  burning  appetite  for  animal 
enjoyment  ;  and  women  become  old,  and 
lofe  the  prolific  quality,  at  an  age  which 
carries  them  little  beyond  the  prime  of 
life  in  a  temperate  climate.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  difpofe  men  of  opulence  to 
purchafe  their  wives,  that  they  may  not 
be  confined  to  one  ;  and  purchafe  they 
muft  ;  for  no  man,  without  a  Valuable  con- 
fideration,  will  furrender  his  daughter,  to 
be  one  of  many  who  are  deftined  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  carnal  appetite  of  a  {ingle  man. 
The  numerous  wives  and  concubines  in 
Afiatic  harems,  are  ail  of  them  purchafed 
with  money.  In  the  hot  climate  of  Hin- 
doftan  polygamy  is  univerfal,  and  men 
buy  their  wives.  The  fame  obtains  in 
China  :  After  the  price  is  adj lifted  and 
paid,  the  bride  is  conducted  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  s  houfe,  locked  in  a  fedan,  and  the 
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key  delivered  to  him  :  If  he  be  not  fatif- 
fsed  with  his  bargain,  he  fends  her  back,  at 
the  expence  of  lofmg  the  fum  he  paid  for 
her  :  It  iatisfied,  he  leads  his  male  friends 
in  one  room,  and  fhe  her  female  friends  in 


another.  A  man  who  has  little  fubftance 

takes  a  wife  for  his  fon  from  an  holpital, 
which  fives-  him  a  dowry. 

It  has  been  pleaded  for  polygamy  in 
warm  climates,  that  women  are  fit  for 
being  married  at  or  before  the  age  of  ten  ; 
that  they  are  paft  child-bearing  at  twenty- 
five,  while  men  are  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life  ;  and  therefore  that  a  fecond  wife 
ought  to  be  permitted  who  can  bear  chil¬ 
dren.  Are  women  then  created  for  no  o- 
other  purpofe  but  procreation  merely,  to 
be  laid  afide  as  ufelefs  animals  when  they 
ceafe  to  bear  children  ?  In  the  hotted  cli¬ 
mates,  a  woman  may  be  the  mother  of 
ten  or  twelve  children  ;  and  are  not  both 
parents  ufefully  employed,  in  rearing  fuch 
a  number,  and  fitting  them  to  do  for  them- 
felves  ?  After  this  important  tafk  is  per¬ 
formed,  is  not  the  woman  well  entitled, 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  to  enjoy  the  con¬ 
jugal  fociety  of  a  man,  to  whom  die  dedi¬ 
cated  the  flower  of  her  youth  ?  But,  even 
-  attend- 
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attending  to  the  male  lex  only,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  othci  lex,  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  that  a  man,  by  ta¬ 
king  a  fecond  wife,  prevents  fome  other 
man  from  having  any.  The  argument  for 
polygamy  would  indeed  be  conclufive,  were 
ten  females  bom  for  one  male,  as  is  erro- 
neoufly  faid  to  be  the  caie  in  Bantam  :  But, 
as  an  equality  of  males  and  females  is  the 
invariable  rule  of  Nature,  the  argument 
has  no  force.  All  men  are  born  equal  by 
Nature  ;  and  to  permit  polygamy  in  any 
degree,  is  to  authorife  fome  to  ufurp  the 
privilege  of  others. 

Thus,  in  hot  climates,  women  remain  in 
the  fame  humble  and  dependent  ftate,  in 
which  all  women  were  originally,  when  all 
men  were  lavages.  As  polygamy  is  a  for¬ 
ced  ftate,  contradictory  to  nature,  locks 
and  bars  are  the  only  fure  means  for  re¬ 
fraining  a  number  of  women  confined  to 
one  hufhand.  When  the  King  of  Perfia, 
with  his  wives,  removes  from  ifpachan  to 
any  of  his  villas,  the  hour  of  his  depar¬ 
ture,  and  the  ftreet  through  which  he  is 
to  pafs,  are  proclaimed  three  days  be¬ 
fore,  in  order  that  every  man  may  keep 
out  of  the  way.  Women,  by  the  law 

of 
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of  Hmdoftan,  are  not  admitted  to  be  wit- 
nefles,  even  in  a  civil  caufe  ;  and  I  blufh 
to  acknowledge  that,  in  Scotland,  the  fame 
law  has  not  been  long  in  difufe. 

In  contradiction  to  the  climate,  Chrifti- 
anity  has  banifhed  polygamy  from  Ethio¬ 
pia,  though  the  judges  are  far  from  being 
fevere  upon  that  crime.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  makes  them  with  to  indulge  in  a 
plurality  of  wives,  even  at  the  expence  of 
purchafing  each  of  them.  Among  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  Congo  polygamy  is  in  ufe,  as  for¬ 
merly  when  they  were  Pagans.  To  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  wife  during  life,  is  held  by  the 
molt  zealous  Chriftians  there,  to  be  altoge¬ 
ther  irrational  :  Rather  than  befo  confined 
they  would  renounce  Chriftianiry. 

Befide  polygamy,  many  other  cufioms 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial 
engagement,  and  vary  according  to  its  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Marriage-ceremonies,  for 
that  reafon,  vary  in  different  countries, 
and  at  different  times.  Where  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  purchafe  a  wife,  whether  amone 
favages  or  among  pampered  people  in  hot 
climates,  payment  of  the  price  completes 
the  marriage  without  any  other  ceremony. 
Other  ceremonies,  however,  are  fometimes 
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pradfifed.  In  old  Rome,  the  bride  was 
attended  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe  with 
a  female  Have  carrying  a  diftaff  and  a 
fpindle,  importing  that  fhe  ought  to  fpin 
for  the  family.  Among  the  favages  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
a  ftrap,  a  kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put  in 
the  bride’s  cabin,  as  fymbois  of  her  duty, 
viz.  to  carry  burdens,  to  drefs  vi&uals,  and 
to  provide  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bride,  in  token  of  her  ilavery,  takes  her  axe, 
cuts  wood,  bundles  it  up,  and  lays  it  before 
the  door  of  the  bridegroom’s  hut.  All  the 
iaiutation  £he  receives  is,  u  It  is  time  to 
“  go  to  reft.”  The  inhabitants  of  Sierra 
Leona,  a  negro  country,  have  in  all  their 
towns  a  boarding-fchool,  where  young  la¬ 
dies  are  educated  for  a  year,  under  the  care 
of  a  venerable  old  gentleman.  When  their 
education  is  completed,  they  are  carried  in, 
their  beft  attire  to  a  public  aflembly  ;  which 
may  be  termed  a  matrimonial  market,  be- 
caufe  there  young  men  convene  to  make  a 
choice.  Thofe  who  fit  themfelves  to  their 
fancy,  pay  the  dowry  ;  and,  over  and  a- 
bove,  gratify  the  old  fuperintendant  for  his 
extraordinary  care  in  educating  the  bride. 
Ip  the  ifland  or  Java,  the  bride,  in  token  of 
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tufcjedion,  waflies  the  bridegroom’s  feet  ; 
and  this  is  a  capital  ceremony,  in  Ruffia, 
the  bride  prefents  to  the  bridegroom  a 
bundle  of  rods,  to  be  ufed  againft  her  when 
ihe  deferves.  to  be  chaflifed  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  ihe  pulls  off  his  boots.  The  pre¬ 
fen  t  Emprefs,  intent  upon  reforming  the 
rude  manners  of  her  fubjeds,  has  difcoun- 
tenanced  that  ceremony  among  people  of 
faihion.  Very  different  were  the  manners 
of  Peru,  before  the  Spaniih  conqueft.  The 
bridegroom  carried  fhoes  to  the  bride,  and 
put  them  on  with  his  own  hands.  But 
there,  purchasing  of  wives  was  unknown. 
Marriage-ceremonies  in  Lapland  are  di- 
reded  by  the  fame  principle.  It  is  the  cuf- 
tom  there  for  a  man  to  make  prefents  to 
his  children  of  rain- deer  ;  and  young  wo¬ 
men,  fuch  as  have  a  large  flock  of  thefe  a- 
nimals,  have  lovers  in  plenty.  A  young 
man  looks  for  fuch  a  wife,  at  a  fair,  or  at 
a  meeting  for  paying  taxes.  He  carries  to 
the  houfe  of  the  young  woman’s  parents, 
fome  of  his  relations  ;  being  folicitous  in 
particular  to  have  an  eloquent  fpeaker. 
They  are  all  admitted  except  the  lover, 
who  muft  wait  till  he  be  called  in.  After 
drinking  fome  fpirits,  brought  along  for 
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the  purpofe,  the  fpokefman  addreffes  the 
father  in  humble  terms,  bowing  the  knee, 
as  if  he  were  introduced  to  a  prince.  He 
ftyles  him,  the  worihipful  father,  the  high 
and  mighty  father,  the  heft  and  moft  illuf- 
trious  father,  &c.  &c. 

In  viewing  the  chain  of  caufes  and  ef- 
feds,  inftances  fometimes  occur  of  bizarre 
fads,  darting  from  the  chain  without  any 
caufe  that  can  be  difcovered.  The  marriage- 
ceremonies  among  the  Hottentots  are  of 
that  nature.  After  all  matters  are  adjufted 
among  the  old  people,  the  young  couple 
are  {hut  up  by  themfelves  ;  and  pafs  the 
night  in  ftruggling  for  fuperiority,  which 
proves  a  very  ferious  work  where  the  bride 

is  reludant.  If  fhe  perfevere  to  the  laft 
without  yielding,  the  young  man  is  dif~ 
carded;  but,  if  he  prevail,  which  commonly 
happens,  the  marriage  is  completed  by  ano¬ 
ther  ceremony,  no  lefs  lingular.  The  men 
and  women  fquat  on  the  ground  in  differ¬ 
ent  circles,  the  bridegroom  in  the  centre  of 
one,  and  the  bride  in  the  centre  of  another. 
The  Suri,  or  mafter  of  religious  ceremonies, 
piffes  on  the  bridegroom  ;  who  receives 
the  ftream  with  eagernefs,  and  rubs  it  in¬ 
to  the  furrows  of  the  fat  with  which  he  is 
Vol,  II.  H  covered. 
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covered*  lie  peirorms  the  fame  ceremony 
on  the  bride,  who  is  equally  refpedful* 
The  ceremonies  of  marriage  among  the 
prefent  Greeks  are  no  lefs  bizarre.  Among 
other  particulars,  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
walk  three  rounds  ;  during  which  they  are 
kicked  and  cuffed  heartily.  Our  author 
Tournefort  adds,  that  he  only  and  his 
companions  forbore  to  join  in  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  ;  which  was  afcribed  to  their  rufticity 
and  ignorance  of  polite  manners.  Mar¬ 
riage-ceremonies  among  the  Kamfkatkans 
are  extremely  whimficah  A  young  man, 
after  making  his  propofals,  enters  into  the 
fervice  of  his  intended  father-in-law.  If 
he  prove  agreeable,  he  is  admitted  to  the 
trial  of  the  touch .  The  young  woman  is 
Twaddled  up  in  leathern  thongs ;  and  in 
that  condition  is  put  under  the  guard  of 
force  old  women.  Watching  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  flack  guard,  he  endeavours  to 
uncafe  her,  in  order  to  touch  what  is  al¬ 
ways  the  moPt  concealed.  The  bride  mult 
refift,  in  appearance  at  leaf!  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  cries  out  for  her  guards  ;  rvho  fall  with 
fury  on  the  bridegroom,  tear  his  hair, 
fcratch  his  face,  and  aft  in  violent  oppos¬ 
ition.  The  attempts  of  the  lover  prove 
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fometimes  unfuccefsful  for  months ;  but 
the  moment  the  touch  is  atchieved,  the 
bride  teftifies  her  farisfadtion,  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  words  Ni,  Niy  with  a  foft  and  lo¬ 
ving  voice-  The  next  night  they  bed  to¬ 
gether  without  any  oppofuion.  One  mar¬ 
riage-ceremony  among  the  inland  negroes, 
is  lingular.  As  foon  as  preliminaries  are 
adjufted,  the  bridegroom,  with  a  number 
of  his  companions,  fet  out  at  night,  and 
furround  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  as  if  in¬ 
tending  to  carry  her  oft' by  force.  She  and 
her  female  attendants,  pretending  to  make 
all  poflible  refinance,  cry  aloud  for  help, 
but  no  perfon  appears.  This  refembles 
ftrongly  a  marriage-ceremony  that  is  or 
was  cuftomary  in  Wales.  On  the  morning 
of  the  wedding-day,  the  bridegroom,  ac¬ 
companied  with  his  friends  on  horfeback, 
demands  the  bride.  Her  friends,  who  are 
likewife  on  horfeback,  give  a  pofitive  re- 
fufal,  upon  which  a  mock  fcuffle  enfues. 
The  bride,  mounted  behind  her  neareft 
kinfman,  is  carried  off,  and  is  purfued  by 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends,  witn  loud 
fhouts.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  fuch  an 
occalion  to  fee  two  or  three  hundred  fturdy 
Cambro- Britons  riding  at  full  fpeed,  croft¬ 
ing 
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ing  and  joftling,  to  the  no  fmall  amufement 
ol  the  fpedators.  When  they  have  fatigued 
themfelves  and  their  horfes,  the  bridegroom 
is  fuffered  to  overtake  his  bride.  He  leads 
her  away  in  triumph,  and  the  fcene  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  feafting  and  feftivity.  The 
fame  marriage-ceremony  was  ufual  in 
Mufcovy,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Olaus  Magnus  (a). 

Divorce  alfo  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  matrimonial  engagement.  Where  the 
law  is,  that  a  man  mu  ft  purchafe  his  wife 
as  one  does  a  Have,  it  follows  naturally, 
that  he  may  purchafe  as  many  as  he  can 
pay  for,  and  that  he  may  turn  them  off  at 
his  pleafure.  This  law  is  univerfal,  with¬ 
out  a  fingle  exception.  The  Jews,  who 
purchafed  their  w-ives,  were  privileged  to 
divorce  them,  without  being  obliged  to 
affign  a  caufe  ( b ).  The  negroes  purchafe 
their  wives,  and  turn  them  off  when  they 
think  proper.  The  fame  law  obtains  in 
China,  in  Monomotapa,  in  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  in  Caribeana,  and  even  in  the 
cold  country  round  Hudfon’s  bay.  All 
the  favages  of  South  America  who  live 
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near  the  Oroonoko,  purchafe  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  maintain  ;  and  divorce 
them  without  ceremony. 

Very  different  is  a  matrimonial  engage¬ 
ment  between  equals,  where  a  dowry  is 
contracted  with  the  bride.  The  nature  of 
the  engagement  implies,  that  neither  of 
them  fhould  difmifs  the  other,  without  a 
juft  caufe.  In  Mexico,  where  the  bride 
brought  a  dowry,  there  could  be  no  di¬ 
vorce  but  by  mutual  confent.  In  Lapland, 
the  women  who  have  a  ftock  of  rain- deer, 
as  above  mentioned,  make  a  confiderable 
figure.  This  lays  a  foundation  for  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  covenant  as  among  us,  which 
bars  polygamy,  and  confequently  divorce, 
without  a  juft  caufe.  And,  when  thefe 
are  barred  in  feveral  inftances,  the  prohi¬ 
bition  in  time  becomes  general. 

I  proceed  to  adultery,  the  criminality  of 
which  depends  alfo  in  fome  meafure  on  the 
nature  of  the  matrimonial  engagement. 
Where  wives  are  purchafed,  and  polyga¬ 
my  is  indulged,  adultery  can  lcarce  be  rec¬ 
koned  a  crime  in  the  hufband  ;  and,  where 
there  are  a  plurality  of  wives,  found  fenfe 
makes  it  but  a  venial  crime  in  any  of 
them.  But,  as  men  are  the  lawgivers,  the 
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punifhment  of  female  adultery,  where  po¬ 
lygamy  takes  place,  is  generally  too  fevere. 
It  is,  however,  more  or  iefs  fevere  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  in  proportion  as  the  men 
are  more  or  lefs  prone  to  revenge.  The 
Chinefe  are  a  mild  people,  and  depend 
more  on  locks  and  bars  for  preventing  a- 
dultery,  than  on  feverity  ;  the  punifhment 
being  only  to  fell  an  adulterefs  for  a  Have. 
The  fame  law  obtains  in  the  kingdom  of 
Laos,  bordering  upon  China.  An  adul¬ 
terefs  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  was 
punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  her  nofe.  In 
ancient  Greece,  a  pecuniary  penalty  was 
inflicted  on  an  adulterer  («).  An  adul¬ 
terefs  was  probably  punifhed  more  fevere- 
]y.  Among  the  negroes,  who  have  very 
little  delicacy,  adultery  is  but  flightly  pu¬ 
nifhed  ;  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 
There,  an  adulterefs,  after  a  fevere  whip- 
ping,  is  baniihed  ;  and  the  adulterer  for¬ 
feits  his  goods,  which  are  bedewed  on  the 
injured  hufband.  Among  the  ancient 
Germans,  a  grave  and  virtuous  people,  a- 
dultery  was  rare.  An  adulterefs  was  de- 
prived  of  her  hair,  expelled  from  her  huf- 
band’s  houfe,  and  whipped  through  the 

{a)  Odyfley,  b1  8. 1.  384.  ' 
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village  (a).  la  Japan,  where  the  people 
are  remarkably  fierce,  female  adultery  is 
Always  punifhed  with  death.  In  Tonquin, 
a  woman  guilty  of  adultery  is  thrown  to 
an  elephant  to  be  deftroyed.  By  the  law 
of  Mofes,  an  adulterefs  is  punifhed  with 
death,  as  alfo  the  adulterer  ^).  Margaret 
of  Burgundy,  Queen  to  Lewis  Hutin  King 
of  France,  was  hanged  for  adultery  ;  and 
her  lovers  were  fleaed  alive.  Such  were 
the  favage  manners  of  thofe  times.  There 
is  an  old  law  in  Wales,  that,  for  defiling 
the  Prince’s  bed,  the  offender  mud  pay  a 
rod  of  pure  gold,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
finger  of  a  ploughman  who  has  ploughed 
nine  years,  and  in  length  from  the  ground 
to  the  Prince’s  mouth  when  fitting. 

Matrimony  between  a  fingle  pair,  for 
mutual  comfort,  and  for  procreating  chil¬ 
dren,  implies  the  ftrideft  mutual  fidelity. 
Adultery,  however,  is  a  deeper  crime  in 
the  wife  than  in  the  hufband  :  in  him  it 
may  happen  occafionally,  with  little  or  no 
alienation  of  affedion ;  but  the  fuperior 
modefty  of  the  female  fex  is  fuch,  that  a 

(a)  Tacitus,  De  moribus  Germanorum,  Cap,  19, 

(. b )  Leviticus,  XX.  10. 
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wife  does  not  yield,  till  unlawful  love  pre¬ 
vails,  not  only  over  modefty,  but  over  duty 
to  her  hufband-  Adultery,  therefore,  in 
the  wife,  is  a  breach  of  the  matrimonial 
engagement  in  a  double  refpedt  :  it  is  an 
alienation  of  affection  from  the  hulband, 
which  unqualifies  her  to  be  his  friend  and 
companion  ;  and  it  tends  to  bring  a  fpu- 
rious  iiTue  into  the  family,  betraying  the 
hufband  to  maintain  and  educate  children 
who  are  not  his  own. 

The  gradual  advance  of  the  female  fex 
to  an  equality  with  the  male  fex,  is  vifible 
in  the  laws  of  female  fucceffion  that  have 
been  eftablifhed  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  countries-  It  is  not  probable  that, 
In  any  country,  women  were  early  admit¬ 
ted  to  inherit  land  :  they  are  too  much 
defpifed  among  favages,  for  fo  valuable  a 
privilege.  The  fiercenefs  and  brutality  of 
the  ancient  Romans  in  particular  unqua¬ 
lified  the  women  to  be  their  companions  : 
it  never  entered  their  thoughts  that  wo¬ 
men  flrould  inherit  land,  which  they  can¬ 
not  defend  by  the  fword*  But  women 
came  to  be  regarded  in  proportion  as  the 
national  manners  refined.  The  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  female  fucceffion  in  Iand>  efta- 
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blifhed  ia  days  of  rufticity,  was  held  to  be 
rigorous  and  unjuft  when  the  Romans 
were  more  polifhed.  Proprietors  of  land, 
fuch  of  them  as  had  no  Ions,  were  difpo- 
fed  to  evade  the  law,  by  ample  provifions 
to  their  daughters,  which  rendered  the 
land  of  little  value  to  the  collateral  heir- 
male.  To  reform  that  ahuie,  as  termed 
by  thofe  who  adhered  to  ancient  cuftoms, 
the  lex  Voconia  was  made,  confining  fuch 
provifions  within  moderate  bounds  :  and 
this  regulation  continued  in  force,  till  re¬ 
gard  for  the  female  fex  broke  through  e- 

O 

very  legal  reftraint,  and  eftabliihed  female 
fucceffion  in  land,  as  formerly  in  move¬ 
ables  *.  The  barbarous  nations  who  crufh- 


*  JuRinian,  or  more  properly  the  lawyers  employed 
!hy  him  upon  'chat  abfurd  compilation  the  Pande&s,  is 

guilty  of  a  grofs  error,  in  teaching  that,  by  the  Twelve 
Tables,  males  and  females  of  the  fame  degree  fucceed- 
ed  equally  to  land.  The  lex  Voconia  (explained  in 

lexandri  ab  Alexandra  geniales  dies ,  lib .  6.  cap.  15.) 
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vouches  the  contrary.  And  one  cannot  fee,  without 
pain,  Juflinian’s  error,  not  only  adopted  by  an  illus¬ 
trious  modern,  but  a  caufe  afligned  for  it  fo  refined  and 
fubtile,  as  to  go  quite  out  of  fight,  L'efprit  de  loix>  liv • 
27.  chap.  1.  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  fubtile  reafoning 
never  had  any  influence  upon  a  rough  and  illiterate 

people  ; 
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ed  the  Roman  power,  were  not  late  in  a- 
doptmg  the  mslo  manners  of  the  conquei'— 
ed  :  they  admitted  women  to  inherit  land, 
and  they  exacted  a  double  compofition 
tor  injuries  done  to  them.  By  the  Salic 
law  among  the  Franks,  women  were  ex- 
prefsly  prohibited  to  inherit  land  :  but  we 
learn  from  the  forms  of  Marculfus,  that 
this  prohibition  was  in  time  eluded  by  the 
following  folemnity.  The  man  who  want¬ 
ed  to  put  his  daughter  upon  a  footing  with 
jua  fons,  canxed  her  before  the  commifia- 
ry,  faying,  “  My  dear  child,  an  ancient 
and  impious  cuftom  bars  a  young  wo¬ 
man  xrom  lucceeding  to  her  father  : 
bur,  as  all  my  children  are  equally  gi- 
”{  ven  me  by  God,  I  ought  to  love  them 
equally  ;  therefore,  my  dear  child,  my 
“  will  is,  that  my  effefts  fhali  divide  e- 
qually  between  you  and  your  brethren.” 
m  poiifhed  hates,  women  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  iucceeoing  even  to  the  crown. 
RiaTsa  and  Britain  afford  examples  of  wo- 

I 

people;  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs, 
■who  compofed  the  Twelve  Tables  of  law,  the  fubtile 
cauie  affigned  by  our  author  could  not  have  been  the 
motive,  had  the  Decemvirs  introduced  female  fuccef- 
f  pn  in  land,  which  they  certainly  did  not. 
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men  capable  to  govern,  in  an  abfolute  as 
well  as  in  a  limited  monarchy  *. 

What  1  have  faid  regards  thofe  nations 
only  where  polygamy  is  prohibited.  I 
take  it  for  granted9  that  women  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  inherit  land  where  polygamy  is 
lawful  :  they  are  not  in  fuch  eftimation 
as  to  be  entitled  to  a  privilege  fo  illuftri- 
ous. 


*  The  kingdom  of  Gurrah  in  Hindoftan  was  go- 
verned  by  Queen  Dargoutte,  eminent  for  fpirit  and 
beauty.  Small  as  that  kingdom  is,  it  contained  about 
70,000  towns  and  villages,  the  effedt  of  long  peace  and 
profperity.  Being  invaded  by  Afaph  Can,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  Queen,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  led 
her  troops  to  battle.  Her  fon,  Rajah  Bier  Shaw,  being 
wounded  in  the  heat  of  a&ion,  was  by  her  orders  car¬ 
ried  from  the  field.  That  accident  having  occafioned 
a  general  panic,  the  Queen  was  left  with  but  300 
horfemen.  Adhar,  who  conduced  her  elephant,  ex¬ 
horted  her  to  retire  while  it  could  be  done  with  fafety. 
f  he  heroine  rejected  the  advice.  «  It  is  true  ”  fiid 
fte,  «  we  are  overcome  in  battle  ;  but  not  in  honour. 

“  ShalJ  r>  f°r  a  lingering  ignominious  life,  lofe  a  re¬ 
putation  that  has  been  my  chief  ftudy  !  Let  your 
“  gratitude  repay  now  the  obligations  you  owe  me: 
“  pull  out  your  dagger,  and  fave  me  from  flavery,  by 
“  Putting  an  end  to  my  life.”  The  kingdom  of  A- 

gonna  in  Guinea  was  governed  by  a  Queen  when  Bof- 
man  wrote. 
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Among  the  Hurons  in  North  America, 
where  the  regal  dignity  is  hereditary,  and 
great  regard  paid  to  the  royal  family,  the 
fucceflion  is  continued  through  females, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  royal  blood  un¬ 
tainted.  When  the  chief  dies,  his  Ion 
fucceeds  not,  but  his  filter's  fon  ;  who  cer¬ 
tainly  is  of  the  royal  blood,  whoever  be 
the  father  :  and,  when  the  royal  family  is 
at  an  end,  a  chief  is  elected  by  the  nobleft 
matron  of  the  tribe.  The  fame  rule  of 
fucceflion  obtains  among  the  Natches,  a 
people  bordering  on  the  Miffiflrppi  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  an  article  in  their  creed,  That  their 
royal  family  are  children  of  the  fun.  On 
the  fame  belief  was  founded  a  law  in  Peru, 
appointing  the  heir  of  the  crown  to  marry 
his  filter ;  which,  equally  with  the  law 
mentioned,  preferved  the  blood  of  the  fun 
in  the  royal  family,  and  did  not  incroach 
fo  much  upon  the  natural  order  of  fuccef- 

fion. 

Female  fucceflion  depends  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  on  the  nature  of  the  government.  In 
Holland,  all  the  children,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  fucceed  equally.  The  Hollanders 
live  by  commerce,  which  women  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  as  well  as  men.  Land,  at  the 
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fame  time  is  To  fcanty  in  that  country,  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  raife  a  family  by 
engroffing  a  great  eftate  in  land  ;  and  tneie 
is  nothing  but  the  ambition  of  railing  a 
family,  that  can  move  a  man  to  prefer 
one  of  his  children  before  the  reft.  The 
fame  law  obtains  in  Hamburgh,  for  the 
fame  reafons*  Extenfive  eftates  in  land 
fupport  great  families  in  Britain,  a  circum- 
ftance  unfavourable  to  younger  children. 
But  probably  in  London,  and  in  other 
great  trading  towns,  mercantile  men  pro¬ 
vide  againft  the  law,  by  making  a  more 
equal  uiftribution  of  their  effects  among 
their  children. 

After  tranfverling  a  great  part  of  the 
globe  with  painful  induftry,  would  not  one 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  originally  females 
were  every  where  defpifed,  as  they  are  at 
prefent  among,  the  favages  of  America; 
that  wives,  like  flaves,  were  procured  by 
barter  ;  that  polygamy  was  univerfal  ;  and 
that  divorce  depended  on  the  whim  of  the 
hufband  ?  But  no  fort  of  reafoning  is 
more  fallible,  than  the  drawing  general 
conclufions  from  particular  fadbs.  f  lie  nor¬ 
thern  nations  of  Europe,  as  appears  from 
the  foregoing  {ketch,  muft  be  excepted 

from 
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from  thefe  conclufions.  Among  them,  wo¬ 
men  were  from  the  beginning  courted  and 

honoured,  nor  was  polygamy  ever  known 
among  them. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  capital  article  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  female  fex  j  which  is 
to  trace  the  different  degrees  of  reftraint 
impofed  upon  married  women  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  times  in  the 
jame  country  ;  and  to  aflign  the  caufes  of 
thefe  differences.  Where  luxury  is  un¬ 
known,  and  where  people  have  no  wants 
but  what  are  fuggefted  by  uncorrupted 
nature  ;  men  and  women  live  together 
with  great  freedom,  and  with  great  in¬ 
nocence-  In  Greece  anciently,  even  young 

women  of  rank  mmiftered  to  men  in  ba¬ 
thing. 

“  While  thefe  officious  tend  the  rites  divine, 

15  The  la  ft  fair  branch  of  the  Neftorian  line’ 

"  Sweet  Polycafte,  took  the  pleafant  toil 

To  bathe  the  Prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil  (a). 

Men  and  women  among  the  Spartans  ba¬ 
thed  promifcuoufly,  and  wreftled  together 
itark  naked.  Tacitus  reports,  that  the 
Germans  had  not  even  feparate  beds,  but 
lay  promilcuoully  upon  reeds  or  heath  a- 

*  Odyfley,  book  3.  See  alfo  book  8.  line  491. 
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Jong  the  walls  of  the  houfe.  The  fame 
cuftom  prevails  even  at  prefent  among  the 
temperate  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  and 
is  not  quite  worn  out  in  New  England.  A 
married  woman  is  under  no  confinement, 
becaufe  no  man  thinks  of  an  ad  fo  irre¬ 
gular  as  to  attempt  her  chaftity.  In  the 
Caribbee  ifiands,  adultery  was  unknown, 
till  European  Chriftians  made  fettlements 
there.  At  the  fame  time,  there  fcarce  can 
be  any  fewel  for  jealoufy,  where  men  pur- 
chafe  their  wives,  put  them  away  at  plea- 
lure,  and  even  lend  them  to  a  friend.  But 
■when,  by  ripening  fenfibility,  a  man  feels 
pieafure  in  his  wife’s  attachment  to  him, 
jealoufy  commences  ;  jealoufy  of  a  rival 
in  her  affedions.  Jealoufy  accordingly  is 
a  fymptom  of  increaling  efteem  for  the  fe- 
maic  fex  j  and  that  paflion  is  vifibly  creep¬ 
ing  in  among  the  natives  of  Virginia.  It 
begins  to  have  a  real  foundation,  when 
inequality  of  rank  and  of  riches  takes  place. 
Men  of  opulence  ftudy  pieafure  :  married 
women  become  objeds  of  a  corrupted  tafte'* 
and  often  fall  a  facrifice,  where  morals  are 
imperfed,  and  the  climate  an  incentive  to 
animal  love.  Greece  is  a  delicious  coun¬ 
try,  the  people  handfome  ;  and  when  the 

ancient 
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ancient  Greeks  made  the  greateft  figure, 
they  were  miferably  defe&ive  in  morals. 
They  became  jealous  of  rivals  ;  which 
prompted  them,  according  to  the  rough 
manners  of  thofe  times,  to  exclude  women 
from  fociety  with  men.  Their  women 
accordingly  were  never  feen  in  public  ;  and, 
if  my  memory  ferve  me,  an  accidental  in¬ 
terview  of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  pu¬ 
blic  ftreet  brings  on  the  cataftrophe  in  a 
Greek  tragedy.  In  Hecuba,  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  the  Queen  excufes  herfelf  for 
declining  to  vifit  Polymeftor,  faying,  “  that 
“  it  is  indecent  for  a  woman  to  look  a 
“  man  in  the  face.”  In  the  Eledtra  of 
Sophocles,  Antigone  is  permitted  by  her 
mother  Jocafta  to  take  a  view  of  the  Ar- 
gian  army  from  a  high  tower  :  an  old 
man  who  accompanies  her,  being  alarmed 
at  feeing  fome  females  pafs  that  way,  and 
afraid  of  cenfure,  prays  Antigone  to  re¬ 
tire  ;  “  for,”  fays  he,  “  women  are  prone 
“  to  detraction  ;  and  to  them  the  mereft 
trifle  is  a  fruitful  fubjedt  of  converfa- 
tion  Spain  is  a  country  that  fcarce 

yields 

#  Women  are  not  prone  to  detraftion,  unlefs 
when  denied  the  comforts  of  Society.  The  cenfure 

of  - 
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yields  to  Greece  in  finenefs  of  climate  5 
and  the  morals  of  its  people  in  the  dark 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  were  not  more  pure 
than  thofe  of  Greece.  By  a  law  of  the 
Vifigoths  in  Spain,  a  furgeon  was  prohi¬ 
bited  to  take  blood  from  a  free  woman, 
except  in  prefence  of  her  hufband,  or 
neared:  relations.  By  the  Salic  law  [a),  he 
who  fqueezes  the  hand  of  a  free  woman 
fhall  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  golden  fhillings. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  a  rule  in 
France,  that  no  married  woman  ought  tp 
admit  a  man  to  vifit  her  in  abfence  of  her 
hufband.  Female  chaftity  mull  at  thaf 
time  have  been  extremely  feeble,  when  fp 
little  truft  was  repofed  in  the  fair  fex. 

To  treat  women  in  that  manner,  may 
poffibly  be  neceffary,  where  they  are  in 
requeft  for  no  end  but  to  gratify  animal 
love.  But,  where  they  are  intended  fo? 
the  more  elevated  purpoles  of  being 
friends  and  companions,  as  well  as  affec- 

of  Sophocles  is  probably  juft  with  refpe6t  to  his  coun¬ 
trywomen,  becaufe  they  were  locked  up.  Old  maids 
have  the  chara&er  with  us  of  being  prone  to  detrac¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  holds  not,  unlefs  they  retire  from  focie- 
ty. 

(tf)  Tit.  22, 

Vol.  II,  K 
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tionate  mothers,  a  very  different  treat¬ 
ment  is  proper.  Locks  and  fpies  will  ne¬ 
ver  an  fever  ;  for  thefe  tend  to  debafe  their 
minds,  to  corrupt  their  morals,  and  to 
render  them  contemptible.  By  gradual  o- 
penings  in  the  more  delicate  fenfes,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  all  the  branches  of  the  moral 
fenfe,  chaftity,  one  of  thefe  branches,  ac¬ 
quires  a  commanding  influence  over  fe¬ 
males  ;  and  oecomes  their  ruling  prin¬ 
ciple.  In  that  refined  ftate,  women  are 
trailed  with  their  own  conduit,  and  may 
fafely  be  trailed  :  they  make  delicious 
companions,  and  uncorruptible  friends  ; 
and  that  inch  at  prefenf  is  generally  their 
Coio  iir  Britain,  1  am  bold  to  affirm. 
Anne  of  Britanny,  wife  to  Charles  VIII. 
and  to  Lewis  XII.  Kings  of  France,  in¬ 
troduced  the  fafhion  of  ladies  appearing 
publicly  at  court.  This  fafhion  was  in¬ 
troduced  much  later  in  England  :  even 
down  to  the  Revolution,  women  of  rank 
never  appeared  in  the  flreets  without  a 
mafk.  In  Scotland,  the  veil,  or  plaid, 
continued  long  in  fafhion,  with  which  e- 
very  'woman  of  rank  was  covered  when 
fihe  went  abroad.  That  fafhion  has  not 
been  laid  afide  above  forty  years.  In  I- 

taly, 
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taly,  women  were  much  longer  confined 
than  in  France  ;  and  in  Spain  the  indul¬ 
ging  them  with  fome  liberty  is  but  creep¬ 
ing  into  fafhion.  In  Abyffinia,  polygamy 
is  prohibited  ;  and  married  women  of 
fafhion  have  by  cuftom  obtained  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  vifiting  their  friends,  though  not 
much  with  the  good-will  of  many  hui- 
bands. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  a  veil  could 
be  drawn  over  the  following  part  of  their 
hiftory.  The  growth  of  luxury  and  fen- 
fuality,  undermining  every  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  renders  both  fexes  equally  diffolute  : 
wives  in  that  cafe  deferve  to  be  ao-ain 
locked  up  ;  but  the  time  of  fuch  feverity 
is  paid.  In  that  cafe,  indeed,  it  becomes 
indecent  for  the  two  fexes  to  bathe  pro- 
miicuoufly.  Men  in  Rome,  copying  the 
Greeks,  plunged  together  in  the  fame 
bath  ;  and  in  time  men  and  women  did 
•the  fame  (a).  Hadrian  prohibited  that  in¬ 
decent  cuftom.  Marcus  Antoninus  re¬ 
newed  the  prohibition  ;  and  Alexander 
Severus,  a  fecond  time  :  but  to  fo  little 
purpofe,  that  even  the  primitive  Chriftians 

(a)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato. 
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niade  no  difficulty  to  follow  the  cuflom  : 
fuch  appetite  there  is  for  being  nudus  cum 
nuda,  when  juftified  by  fafhion.  This  cuf- 
tdm  withftood  even  the  thunder  of  general 
councils  ;  and  was  not  dropt  till  people 
became  more  decent. 

In  days  of  innocence,  when  ehaftity  is 
the  ruling  paffion  of  the  female  fex,  we 
find  great  franknefs  in  external  behaviour  ; 
for  women  above  fufpicion  are  little  feli¬ 
citous  about  appearances.  At  the  fame 
period,  and  for  the  lame  reafon,  we  find 
great  loofenefs  in  writing  ;  witnefs  the 
Queen  of  Navarre’s  tales.  In  the  capital 
of  France,  at  prefent,  ehaftity,  far  from 
being  pradtifed,  is  fcarce  admitted  to  be 
a  female  virtue.  But  people  who  take 
much  freedom  in  private,  are  extremely 
circumfpedt  in  public  :  no  indecent  ex- 
preffion  nor  infinuation  is  admitted,  even 
into  their  plays  or  other  writings.  In 
England,  the  women  are  lei's  corrupted 
than  in  France  ;  and  for  that  reafon  are 
not  fo  fcrupulous  with  relpedt  to  decency 
in  writing. 

Hitherto  of  the  female  fex  in  temperate 
climes,  where  polygamy  is  prohibited. 
Very  different  is  their  condition  in  hot 

climes, 
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climes,  which  inflame  animal  love  in  both 
fexes  equally.  In  the  hot  regions  of  Afia, 
where  polygamy  is  indulged,  and  wives 
are  purchafed  for  gratifying  the  carnal  ap¬ 
petite  merely,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  re¬ 
training  them  otherwife  than  by  locks 
and  bars,  after  having  once  tailed  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Where  polygamy  is  indulged,  the 
body  is  the  only  object  of  jealoufy,  not 
the  mind,  as  there  can  be  no  mutual  at- 
fedion  between  a  man  and  his  inftruments 
of  fenfual  pleafure.  And,  if  women  be  fo 
little  virtuous  as  not  to  be  fafely  trailed 
with  their  own  condud,  they  ought  to  be 
locked  up  ;  for  there  is  no  juft  medium 
between  abfolute  confinement  and  abfo- 
lute  freedom.  The  Chinefe  are  fo  jealous 
of  their  wives,  as  even  to  lock  them  up 
from  their  relations  ;  and,  fo  great  is  their 
diffidence  of  the  female  fex  in  general, 
that  brothers  and  fillers  are  not  permitted 
to  converfe  together.  When  women  go  a- 
broad,  they  are  ffiut  up  in  a  clofe  fedan, 
into  which  no  eye  can  penetrate.  The  in¬ 
trigues  carried  on  by  the  wives  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  Emperor,  and  the  jealoufy  that  reigns 
among  them,  render  them  unhappy.  But 
luckily,  as  women  are  little  regarded 

where 
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where  polygamy  is  indulged,  their  ambi¬ 
tion  and  intrigues  give  lefs  difturbancc  to 
tne  government,  than  in  the  courts  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  princes.  The  ladies  of  Hindoftan, 
cover  their  heaas  with  a  gauze  veil,  even 
home,  which  they  lay  not  afide  except 
in  company  of  their  neareft  relations.  A 
Hmaoo  buys  bis  wire  j  and  the  firft  time 
he  is  permitted  to  fee  her  without  a  veil 
is  after  marriage,  in  his  own  houfe.  In 
level  al  hot  countries,  women  are  put  un¬ 
der  the  guard  of  eunuchs,  as  an  additional 
fecunty  ^  and  hlacic  eunuchs  are  com¬ 
monly  preferred  for  their  uglinefs.  Bur, 
as  a  woman,  deprived  or  the  iociety  of 
men,  is  apt  to  be  inflamed  even  with  the 
appearance  ol  a  man,  ionic  jealous  nations, 
refining  upon  that  circumftance,  employ 
old  maids,  termed  duennas ,  for  guarding 
their  women.  In  the  city  of  Moka,  in  A- 
rabia  Felix,  women  of  fafhion  never  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Erects  in  day-light ;  but  it  is  a 
proof  of  manners  refined  above  thofe  in 
neighbouring  countries,  that  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  vifit  one  another  in  the  evening. 

If  they  find  men  in  their  way,  they  draw 
afide  to  let  them  pafs.  A  French  furgeon 
being  called  by  one  of  the  King  of  Ye- 
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man’s  chief  officers,  to  cure  a  rheumatifm 
which  had  feized  two  of  his  wives,  was 
permitted  to  handle  the  parts  affected  ; 
but  he  could  not  get  a  fight  of  their  faces. 

I  proceed  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
manners  of  women,  as  refulting  from  the 
degree  of  reftraint  they  are  under  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  In  the  warm  regions  of 
Alla,  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  the  e- 
ducation  of  young  women  is  extremely 
loofe,  being  intended  folely  for  animal 
pleafure.  They  are  accomplilhed  in  fuch 
graces  and  allurements  as  tend  to  inflame 
the  fenfual  appetite  :  they  are  taught  vo¬ 
cal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  with  various 
dances  that  cannot  Hand  the  tell  of  de- 

I 

cency  :  but  no  culture  is  bellowed  on  the 
mind,  no  moral  inftrudtion,  no  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  rational  faculties  ;  becaufe 
fuch  education,  which  qualifies  them  for 
being  virtuous  companions  to  men  of  fenfe, 
would  infpire  them  with  abhorrence  at 
the  being  made  proftitutes.  In  a  word, 
fo  corrupted  are  they  by  vicious  education, 
as  to  be  unfit  objects  of  any  defire  but 
what  is  merely  fenfual.  Afiatic  wives  are 
not  trailed  even  with  the  management 
of  houfehold  affairs,  which  would  afford 


oppor» 
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opportunities  for  infidelity.  In  Perfia, 
iays  Chardin,  the  ladies  are  not  permitted, 
more  than  children,  to  choofe  a  gown  for 
themfelves  :  no  lady  knows  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  what  ihe  is  to  wear  that  day.  The 
education  of  young  women  in  Hindoftan 
is  lefs  indecent.  They  are  not  taught 
mufic  nor  dancing,  which  are  reckoned 
fit  only  for  ladies  of  pleafure  :  they  are 
taught  all  the  graces  of  external  behavi- 
our,  particularly  to  converle  with  fpirit 
and  elegance  :  they  are  taught  alfo  to  few, 
to  embroider,  and  to  drels  with  tafte.  Wri¬ 
ting  is  neglefted  ;  but  they  are  taught 
to  read,  that  they  may  have  the  confola- 
tion  of  ftudying  the  Alcoran  j  which  they 
never  open,  nor  could  underhand  if  they 
did.  Notwithstanding  fuch  care  in  edu¬ 
cating  Hindoftan  females,  their  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  feragiio  renders  their  manners 
extremely  loole  :  the  mod  refined  luxury 
of  fenfe,  with  idlenefs,  or  with  reading: 
love-tales  ftill  worfe  than  idlenefs,  cannot 
fail  to  vitiate  the  minds  of  perfons  depri¬ 
ved  of  liberty,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
every  fori  of  intemperance.  The  wives 
and  concubines  of  grandees  in  Conftanfi- 
nople  are  permitted  fometimes  to  walk 

abroad 
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abroad  for  air  and  excrcife.  A  foreigner 
{tumbling  accidentally  on  a  knot  of  them, 
about  forty  in  number,  attended  witu 
black  eunuchs,  was  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  feized  by  a  b  rifle  girl,  wit  ft  the  1  eft 
at  her  heels  :  fhe  acceded  him  with  loefe 
amorous  expreffiens,  attempting  at  the 
fame  time  to  expofe  his  nakednefs,  Nei¬ 
ther  threats  nor  intreaties  availed  him  a- 
o-ainft  fuch  vigorous  affailants  ;  nor  could 

<D  ° 

ibe  vehemence  cf  their  curiofity  be  mode¬ 
rated,  by  reprefenting  the  fhame  of  a  be¬ 
haviour  fo  grcfsly  immodeft.  An  old  ja¬ 
nizary,  handing  at  a  little  diftance,  was  a- 
mazed  :  his  Mahometan  bafhfulnefs  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  lay  hands  upon  women  ; 
but,  with  a  Stentorian  voice,  he  roared  to 
the  black  eunuchs,  that  they  were  guar¬ 
dians  of  proftitutes,  not  of  modeft  women  ; 
urging  them  to  free  the  man  from  fuch 
harpies  : — Ail  in  vain  (a). 

Very  different  are  female  manners  in 
temperate  climes,  where  polygamy  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  women  are  treated  as  rational 
beings.  Thefe  manners,  however,  depend 


(*)  Ohfervations  on  the  religion,  laws,  See.  of  the 
Turks. 
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m  fome  meafure  on  the  nature  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.^  As  many  hands  are  at  once 
employed  in  the  different  branches  of  re¬ 
publican  government,  and  a  hill  greater 
number  by  rotation  ;  the  males,  who  have 
httte  time  to  fpare  from  public  bufinefs, 
*ee|  nothing  of  that  languor  and  wearinefs 
which  to  the  idle  make  the  moft  frivolous 
amufements  welcome.  Married  women 
Jive  retired  at  home,  managing  family-af- 
fairs»  as  their  hufbands  do  thofe  of  the 
ftate  :  whence  it  is,  that  fimplicity  of 
manners  is  more  the  tone  of  a  republic 
than  of  any  other  government.  Such  were 
the  manners  or  the  female  lex  during  the 
flourifhing  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
,  man  commonwealths  ;  and  fuch  are  their 
manners  in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland. 

There  will  be  occafion  afterward,  to  dif- 
play  an  important  revolution  in  manners, 
refulting  from  chivalry  (a).  One  branch 
of  it  muft  he  handled  at  prefent,  that 
which  concerns  the  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes.  1  •  i e  Ciu fades  were  what  ftrft 

gave  a  turn  to  the  fierce  manners  of  our 
au_eHoro.  i  no  combatants,  fighting  more 
for  glory  than  for  revenge  or  intereft,  be- 

(a)  Book  2.  Sketch  6. 
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came  eminent  for  magnanimity  and  hero- 
ifm.  After  fo  active  a  life  abroad,  they 
could  not  bear  idlenefs  at  home,  efpecially 
when  there  was  fuch  a  demand  for  their 
prowefs.  Europe  had  never  been  worle 
governed  than  at  that  period  :  diflenfion 
and  difcord  were  univerfal  ;  and  every 
chieftain  bore  deadly  feud  againft  his 
neighbours.  Revenge  was  the  ruling  paf- 
fion,  which  was  licentioufly  indulged,  with” 
out  the  lead  regard  to  juftice.  The  he¬ 
roes  who  had  lignalized  themfelves  abroad, 
endeavoured  to  acquire  fame  at  home  : 
they  entered  into  bonds  of  chivalry,  for 
redreffing  wrongs,  and  protecting  widows 
and  orphans.  An  object  fo  noble  and 
humane,  tempered  courage  with  mildnefs 
and  magnanimity  with  courtefy.  The 
protection  given  to  widows  and  orphans 
impioved  benevolence  5  and  female  beau¬ 
ty,  which  makes  the  deeped  impreffion 
on  the  benevolent,  came  to  he  the  capi¬ 
tal  objeCt  of  protection.  Each  knight  took 
under  his  peculiar  care  the  beauty  that  in¬ 
flamed  him  the  mod  5  and  each  knight 
was  difpofed  to  elevate  the  goddefs  of 
his  heart  above  all  rival  beauties.  In  his 
nested  imagination,  fhc  was  perfection 

with- 
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without  frailty,  a  paragon  of  nature.  E- 
mulation  lor  the  fame  of  a  beloved  ob- 

l 

J Sift  lias  no  bounds,  becaufe  there  is  no¬ 
thing  felfifh  in  it  :  fine  is  exalted  into  a  fort 
of  divinity  :  the  lover  defcends  to  he  a 
humble  votary.  And  mark,  that  devotion 
to  a  vifible  deity  always  flames  the  high- 
eil.  This  connexion,  which  reveries  the 
order  of  nature,  by  elevating  women  far 
above  men,  produced  an  artificial  fort  of 
gallantry,  that  was  carried  to  extrava¬ 
gance  :  the  language  of  devotion  became 
that  of  love,  and  all  was  bombaft  and  un¬ 
natural.  Chaftity,  however,  was  a  gainer 
by  this  mode  of  love  :  it  became  neceffa- 
riiy  the  ruling  principle,  to  be  preferved 
in  purity  without  fpot  or  blemifh  ;  poffef- 
lion  diffolves  the  charm  ;  for,  after  fur- 
rendering  all  to  a  lover,  a  female  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  her  angelic  charader  a 
moment.  Duke  John  de  Bourbonnois,  an¬ 
no  1414,  caufed  it  to  be  preclaimed,  that 
he  intended  an  expedition  to  England  with 
fixteen  knights,  in  order  to  combat  the  like 
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Sicily  and  Jerufalem ,  obferves,  in  writing 
upon  tournaments,  that  they  are  highly 
ufeful  in  furnifhing  opportunities  to  young 
knights  and  efquires  to  difplay  their  prow- 
cfs  before  their  miftreftes.  He  adds,  that 
«  every  ceremony  regarding  tournaments 
“  ;s  contrived  to  honour  the  ladies.  It 
“  belongs  to  them  to  infpedl  the  arms 
“  of  the  combatants,  and  to  diftribute 
“  the  rewards.  A  knight  or  efquire  who 
“  defames  any  one  of  them,  is  beat  and 
“  bruifed  till  the  injured  lady  condefcend 
“  to  intercede  for  him.”  Remove  a  fe¬ 
male  out  of  her  proper  fphere,. and  it  is 
eafy  to  convert  her  into  a  male.  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  in  all  tournaments,  profeffed 
himfelf  knight  to  Anne  Queen  of  France. 
She  fummoned  him  to  prove  himfelf  her 
true  and  valorous  champion,  by  taking  the 
field  in  her  defence  againft  Henry  VIII. 
of  England.  And,  according  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  gallantry  of  that  age,  the  Queen’s 
fummons  was  thought  to  have  been  James’s 
chief  motive  for  declaring  war  againft  his 
brother-in-law.  The  famous  Gallon  de 
Foix,  general  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  calling 
by  name  feveral  officers,  and  even  private 

men. 
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men,  recommending  to  them  their  coun- 

ip’  3nd  their  honour  S  adding,  “  that  he 

U  "0uld  fee  what  thcy  would  perform  for 

.  !°ve  of  their  miftreffes.”  During  the 
civil  wars  in  France,  when  love  and°gal- 

-antry  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Chatillon,  ready  to  engage  in  a 
battle,  tied  round  his  arm  a  garter  of  Ma~ 
demoifelle  de  Guerchi  his  miftrefs.  De 
Liques  and  d’Etrees  were  both  fuitors  to 
.demoifelle  de  Fouquerolles  for  mar¬ 
riage.  De  Liques  prevailed,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage-day  was  fixed.  But  that  very  day 
he  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  rival  in  a 
battle  anno  1525.  The  lady  wrote  a  letter 
^  ^  ^trees>  demanding  her  hufband  ;  and 
t  Etrees  inftantly  lent  him  to  her  without 
even  demanding  a  ranfom  *. 

in  peaceable  times,  the  fovereign  power 
having  acquired  more  authority,  the  ne- 

*  W  e  are  indebted  to  Brantom  for  what  follows 
In  the  time  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  young  woman, 
Having  a  talkative  lover,  ordered  him  to  be  dumb. 

His  obedience  for  two  long  years  made  all  the  world 
believe  that  he  was  funk  in  melancholy.  One  day,  in 
.  a  unmerous  alfembly,  the  young  woman,  who  was  not 

kn won  to  be  his  miftrefs,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and 
did  i:  with  a  fingle  word,  Speak. 
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ceffity  of  private  protection  ceafed.  But 
the  accuftomed  fpirit  of  gallantry  did  not 
ceafe.  It  could  not.  however,  fubfift  for¬ 
ever  againft  nature  and  common  fenfe  :  it 
fubfided  by  degrees  into  mutual  affability 
and  politenefs,  fuch  as  ought  always  to 
obtain  between  the  fexes.  But  obferve, 
that,  after  a  mo  ft  intimate  connection, 
matters  could  not  fall  back  to  the  former 
decency  and  referve.  The  intimate  con- 
neCtion  remained  ;  and  a  more  fubftantial 
gallantry  took  place,  not  always  innocent. 
This  change  of  manners  was  firft  vifible 
in  monarchy.  Monarchy  employs  but  a 
few  hands  ;  and  thofe  who  are  not  occu¬ 
pied  in  public  affairs,  find  leifure  for  gal¬ 
lantry  and  for  defires  that  are  eafily  grati¬ 
fied.  Women  of  rank,  on,  the  other  hand, 
laid  open  to  corruption  by  opulence  and 
fuperficial  education,  are  more  ambitious 
to  captivate  the  eye  than  the  judgment  j 
and  are  fonder  of  lovers  than  of  friends. 
Where  a  man  and  a  woman  thus  prepared 
meet  together,  they  foon  grow  particular  : 
the  man  is  idle,  the  woman  frank  ;  and 
both  equally  addicted  to  pleafure.  Unlaw¬ 
ful  commerce  between  the  fexes  becoming 
thus  common,  high  gallantry  vanithes  of 

courfe  ; 
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courfe  :  the  bombalt  ftyle  appears  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  the  fenfual  appetite  is  gratified 
with  very  little  ceremony.  Nothing  of 
love  remains  but  the  name  ;  and,  as  ani¬ 
mal  enjoyment  without  love  is  a  very  low 
pleafure,  it  foon  finks  into  difguft  when 
confined  to  one  objeft.  What  is  not  found 
in  one,  is  fondly  expe&ed  in  another  ; 
and  the  imagination,  roving  from  object 
to  objedt,  finds  no  gratification  but  in 
variety.  An  attachment  to  a  woman  of 
virtue  or  of  talents,  appears  abfurd  :  true 
love  is  laughed  out  of  countenance  ;  and 
men  degenerate  into  brutes.  Women,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarding  nothing  but 
fenfual  enjoyment,  become  fo  carelefs  of 
their  infants,  as  even,  without  blufhing, 
to  employ  mercenary  nurfes  *.  In  Perfia, 

it 

*  Les  femmes  d’tm  certain  etat  en  France  trouvent 
qu’elles  perdent  trop  a  faire  des  enfans,  et  a  caufe  de 
cela  meme,  la  plupart  vivent  celibataires,  dans  le  fein 
merae  du  marriage.  Mais  fi  Fenvie  de  fe  voir  per- 
petuer  dans  une  branche  de  defeendans,  les  porte  a  fe 
conformer  aux  voeux  de  Fhymen  ;  la  population,  dans 
cette  clafle,  n’en  eft  pas  plus  avancee,  pars  que  leur  de- 
licatefte  rend  inutile  leur  propagation ;  car,  parmi  les 
femmes  du  premier  et  fecond  rang  en  France,  com- 
bien  y  en  a-t-il  qui  nouriffent  leurs  enfans  ?  II  feroit 

facile  de  les  compter.  Ce  devoir  indifpenlable  de  mere, 

a 
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it  is  a  common  practice  among  women  of 
fafhion  to  ufe  drugs  that  caufe  abortion  ; 
becaufe  after  pregnancy  is  advanced,  the 
hufband  attaches  himfelf  to  other  women, 
it  being  held  indecent  to  touch  a  woman 
who  is  pregnant.  Such  a  courfe  of  life 
cannot  fail  to  fink  them  into  contempt  : 
marriages  are  diffolved  as  foon  as  contrad*- 
ed  ;  and  the  ftate  is  fruftrated  of  that  im¬ 
provement  in  morals  and  manners,  which 
is  the  never-failing  product  of  virtuous 
love.  A  ftate  enriched  by  conqueft  or 


a  cede  chez  nous  d'en  etre  un.  Fes  Inter  efts  de  la 
France ,  vol.  1 .  p.  234.— [/«  Englijh  thus  :  “  The  wo- 
t i  xnen  of  a  certain  rank  in  France  find  that  they  loft. 
<<  too  much  by  child-bearing  ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
<«  even  though  married,  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  But 
44  population  is  not  advanced,  even  by  thole  who,  from 
44  a  defire  of  feeing  themfelves  perpetuated  in  their  de~ 
6i  feendents,  conform  to  the  purpofe  of  marriage  ;  for 
(i  their  delicacy  counterbalances  their  fertility.  How 
«  few  of  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  rank  of  women  in  France 
fi  fuckle  their  children  \  It  would  be  eaiy  to  count  the 
<<  number.  This  indifpenfable  duty  of  a  mother  has 
it  now  ceafed  to  be  one  with  usd  J — 'As  fucli  woful 
neglect  of  education  is  the  fruit  of  voluptuoufnefs,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  fame  obtains  in  eveiy 
opulent  and  luxurious  capital. 
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commerce,  declines  gradually  into  luxury 
and  feniual  pleafure  :  manners  are  cor¬ 
rupted,  decency  banifhed,  and  chaftity 
becomes  a  mere  name.  What  a  fcene  of 
rank  and  difTolute  pleafure  is  exhibited  in 
the  courts  of  Alexander’s  fucceffors,  and 
in  thofe  ot  tire  Roman  emperors  ! 

Gratitude  to  my  female  readers  if  I 
fltall  be  honoured  with  any,  prompts  me 
conclude  tms  fketch  with  a  fcene,  that 

may  afford  them  inftru&ion,  ai!d  cannot 
fail  ot  being  agreeable  ;  which  is,  the  fi- 
ff - 1 e  a  woman  is  fitted  for  making  in  the 
matrimonial  ftate,  where  polygamy  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  Matrimony  among  favages,  ha¬ 
ving  no  object  but  propagation  and  fla- 
very,  is  a  very  humbling  ftate  for  the  fe¬ 
male  fex  :  but  delicate  organization,  great 
fenfibiiity,  lively  imagination,  with  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper  above  all,  qualify  women 
for  a  more  dignified  focicty  with  men  • 
which  is,  to  be  their  companions  and  bo- 
fom-friends.  In  the  common  courfe  of 
European  education,  young  women  are 
ti  amed  to  make  an  agreeable  figure,  and 
to  behave  with  decency  and  propriety: 
very  little  culture  is  beftowed  on  the  head  ; 
and  flill  lefs  on  the  heart,  if  it  be  not  the 
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art  of  hiding  paffion.  Such  education  is 
far  from  feconding  the  purpofe-  of  nature, 
that  of  making  women  fit  companions  for 

men  of  fenfe.  Due  cultivation  of  the  fe¬ 
male  mind  would  add  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  males,  and  ftill  more  to  that 
of  the  females.  Time  runs  on  ;  and  when 
youth  and  beauty  vanifh,  a  fine  lady,  who 
never  entertained  a  thought  into  which  an 
admirer  did  not  enter,  furrenders  herfelf 
now  to  diicontent  and  peevilhnefs.  A  wo- 
man,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  merit,  im¬ 
proved  by  virtuous  and  refined  education, 
retains  in  her  decline  an  influence  over  the 
men,  more  flattering  than  even  that  of 
beauty  :  ihe  is  the  delight  of  her  friends, 
as  formerly  of  her  admirers. 

Admirable  would  be  the  effects  of  fuch 
refined  education,  contributing  no  Id's  to 
public  good  than  to  private  happinefs.  A 
man,  who  at  prefent  muft  degrade  himfelf 
into  a  fop  or  a  coxcomb  in  order  to  pleafe 
the  women,  would  foon  difcover,  that 
their  favour  is  not  to  he  gained  but  by 
exerting  every  manly  talent  in  public  and 
in  private  life  ;  and  the  two  fcxes,  inftead 
of  corrupting  each  other,  would  be  rivals 
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■would  be  to  each  a  fchool  of  urbanity  ; 

and  mutual  defire  of  pleafing,  would  give 

fmoothnefs  to  their  behaviour,  delicacy  to 

their  lentiinents,  and  tendernefs  to  their 
paflions. 

Married  women  in  particular,  deftined 
by  nature  to  take  the  lead  in  educating 
children,  would  no  longer  be  the  greateft 
obftru&ion  to  good  education,  by  their 
ignoiance,  frivolity,  and  dilorderly  man¬ 
ners.  Even  upon  the  breaft,  infants  are 
fufceptible  of  impreffions  *  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  hath  opportunities  without  end  of 
inftilling  into  them  good  principles,  before 
they  are  fit  for  a  male  tutor.  Coriolanus, 
who  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  Roman 

*  May  not  a  habit  of  chearfulnefs  be  produced  in 
an  infant,  by  being  trained  up  among  chearfuJ  people  ? 
An  agreeable  temper  is  held  to  be  a  prime  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  a  mine.  Such,  is  the  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  body,  as  that  the  features  of  the  face  are 
commonly  moulded  into  an  expreffion  of  the  internal 
difpofition  ;  and  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  an  in¬ 
fant  in  the  womb  may  be  aiFefled  by  the  temper  of  its 
mother^  Its  tender  parts  make  it  fufceptible  of  the 
■flighted:  impreffions.  When  a  woman  is  breeding,  fhe 
cugnt  to  be  doubly  careful  of  her  temper  ;  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  indulge  no  ideas  but  what  are  chearful,  and 
no  fentiments  but  what  are  kindly. 
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republic,  never  returned  from  war  without 
meriting  marks  of  diftindion.  Others 
behaved  valiantly,  in  order  to  acquire 
glory  :  he  behaved  valiantly,  in  order  to 
give  pleafure  to  his  mother.  The  delight 
(he  took  in  hearing  him  praifed,  and  her 
weeping  for  joy  in  his  embraces,  made 
him  in  his  own  opinion  the  happicft  pci** 
ion  in  the  univerfe.  Epaminondas  ac¬ 
counted  it  his  greateft  felicity,  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  were  ftill  alive  to  be¬ 
hold  his  condud,  and  enjoy  his  vidory  at 
Leudra.  In  a  Latin  dialogue  about  the 
caufes  that  corrupted  the  Roman  elo¬ 
quence,  injudicioufly  afcribed  to  Tacitus, 
becaufe  obvioufly  it  is  not  his  ftyle,  the 
method  of  education  in  Rome,  while  it 
flouriflied  as  a  commonwealth,  is  defcribed 
in  a  lively  manner.  I  ihall  endeavour  to 
give  the  fenfe  in  Englifh,  becaufe  it  chiefly 
concerns  the  fair  fex.  “  In  that  age, 
“  children  were  fuckled,  not  in  the  hut 
“  of  a  mercenary  nude,  but  by  the  chafte 
“  mother  who  bore  them.  Their  educa- 
“  tion  during  nonage  was  in  her  hands  ; 
u  and  it  was  her  chief  care  to  inftil  into 
“  them  every  virtuous  principle.  In  her 
£l  prefence,  a  loofe  word  or  an  improper 

“  adions 
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“  adion>  were  fiddly  prohibited.  She 
“  Superintended,  not  only  their  ferious 
;;  ^ies,  but  even  their  amufements 

•  which  were  conduced  with  decency  and 

“  moderati°n.  In  that  manner  the  Grac¬ 
chi,  educated  by  Cornelia  their  mother, 
and  Auguftus,  by  Attia  his  mother,  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  with  untainted  minds  ; 
l0r,'l  of  glory,  and  prepared  to  make 
**  a  figure  m  the  world.”  In  the  expe- 
d.tiou  of  the  iiluftrious  Bertrand  du  Gue- 
fe!in  againfl  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of 
Ca‘..ue,  the  governor  of  a  town,  fummoned 
t0  fc>*ve  UP’  made  the  following  anfwer, 
Ihds.  tney  might  be  conquered,  but 

4{  wou,d  lieve-r  tamely  yield";  that  their 

*  a  timers  haci  taught  them  to  prefer  a  glo¬ 
rious  death  before  a  dishonourable  life  ; 
and  that  their  mothers  had  not  only 
educated  them  in  thefe  Sentiments,  but 
were  ready  to  put  in  practice  the  leffons 
tney  nad  inculcated.”  During  the  civil 

wars  in  France  between  the  Catholics  and 
Pro  ten  ants,  Bari,  governor  of  Leucate, 
having  fallen  by  furprife  into  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics,  wrote  from  prifon  to  his 
fpoufe  Conftance  Cezelli  not  to  furrender 
even  tnough  they  Should  threaten  to  put 

him 
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him  to  death.  The  befiegers  brought  him 
within  her  light  ;  and  threatened  to  maf- 
facre  him  if  die  did  not  inftantly  open 
the  gates.  She  offered  for  his  ranfom  her 
children  and  all  fhe  had  in  the  world — 
but  that  the  town  belonged  to  the  King, 
and  was  not  at  her  difpofal.  Would  one 
think  it  poffible,  that  any  man  ever  did 
exift  fo  brutal  as  to  put  her  hufband  to 
death  ?  Yet  this  was  done  in  cold  blood. 
Let  the  moft  profound  politician  fay,  what 
more  efficacious  incentive  there  can  be  to 
virtue  and  manhood,  than  the  behaviour 
of  the  Spartan  matrons,  hocking  to  the 
temples,  and  thanking  the  gods  that  their 
hufbands  and  fons  had  died  glorioully, 
fighting  for  their  country,  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Lacedemon  and  Thebes,  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  having  behaved  ill,  the  mar¬ 
ried  men,  as  Plutarch  reports,  were  fo  a- 
fhamed  of  themfelves,  that  they  durft  not 

look  their  wives  in  the  face.  What  a  glo¬ 
rious  prize  is  here  exhibited,  to  be  con¬ 
tended  lor  by  the  female  fex  ! 

By  iuch  refined  education,  love  would 
take  on  a  new  form,  that  which  nature 
infpires,  for  making  us  happy,  and  for 

foftening  the  diftreffes  of  chance  :  it  would 

fill 
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fill  delicioufly  the  whole  foul  with  tender 
amity,  and  mutual  confidence.  The  union 
of  a  worthy  man  with  a  frivolous  woman, 
can  never,  with  all  the  advantages  of  for- 
tune,  be  made  comfortable  :  how  different 
the  union  of  a  virtuous  pair,  who  have  no 
aim  but  to  make  each  other  happy  !  Be¬ 
tween  fuch  a  pair  emulation  is  reverfed, 
by  an  ardent  defire  in  each  to  be  furpaffed 
by  the  other. 

Roufleau,  in  his  treatife  of  Education, 
affirms,  that  convents  are  no  better  than 
fchools  of  coquettery  ;  and  that  among 
Proteftants,  women  make  better  wives 
and  more  tender  mothers  than  among 
Roman  Catholics  ;  for  which,  fays  he,  no 
reafon  can  be  given  but  convent-education, 
which  is  univerfal  among  the  latter.  He 
then  goes  on  in  the  following  words : 
“  Pour  aimer  la  vie  paifible  et  domeftique 
“  il  faut  la  ccnnoitre  ;  il  faut  en  avoir 
“  fenti  les  douceurs  des  i’enfance.  Ce 
“  n’eft  que  dans  la  maifon  paternelle 

qu’on  prend  du  gout  pour  fa  propre 
“  maifon,  et  toute  femme  que  fa  mere 
“  n’a  point  elevee  n’aimera  point  elever 
“  fes  enfans-  Malheureufement  il  n’y  a 
“  plus  d’educaticn  privee  dans  les  grandes 

“  villes. 
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st  villes.  La  fociete  y  eft  ft  generale  et  ft 
“  meiee  qu’il  ne  refte  plus  d’afile  pour  la 
“  retraite,  et  qu’on  eft  en  public  jufques 
“  chez  fob  A  force  de  vivre  avec  tout  le 
“  monde  on  n’a  plus  de  famille,  a  peine 
“  connoit-on  les  parens  ;  on  les  voit  en. 
“  etrangers,  et  la  fimplicite  des  moeurs 

domeftiques  s’eteint  avec  la  douce  fa- 
“  miliarite  qui  en  faifoit  le  charme.  C’eft 
“  ainii  qu’on  fuce  avec  le  lait  le  gout  des 
“  plailirs  du  fiecle  et  des  maximes  qu’on 
“  y  voit  regner.”  Roujfeau,  Emile. 

Cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  is  not 
of  great  importance  in  a  republic,  where 
men  pafs  little  of  their  time  with  women. 
Such  cultivation^  wrhere  polygamy  is  in¬ 
dulged,  would  to  them  be  a  deep  misfor¬ 
tune,  by  opening  their  eyes  to  their  mi¬ 
le  r  able  condition.  But  in  an  opulent  mo¬ 
narchy,  where  polygamy  is  prohibited,  fe¬ 
male  education  is  of  high  importance  j 

not  fmgly  with  refpeft  to  private  happi- 
nefs,  but  with  refpedt  to  the  faciety  in  ge¬ 
neral. 


A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X. 


Concerning 


Propagation  of  Animals ,  and 
Care  of  Progeny . 


r§  natural  hiftory  of  animals,  with 

A.  refped  to  pairing  and  care  of  pro- 

gCn^j  ,  is  fufceptihle  of  more  elucidation, 
than  could  regularly  be  introduced  into 
the  fketch  itfeif,  where  it  makes  but  a 
Pngle  argument.  Loth  to  quit  a  fubjed 
that  eminently  difplays  the  wifdom  and 
benevoience  oi  Providence,  I  embrace  the 
prefent  opportunity,  however  flight,  to 
add  wnat  further  occurs  upon  it.  M. 
Buffon,  iu  many  large  volumes,  bellows 
lcarce  a  thought  on  that  favourite  fubjed  ; 
and  the  negled  of  our  countrymen  Ray 
and  Deni  am  is  ftiii  lels  excufa’ble,  confider- 
ing  that  to  d i  1  play  the  condud  of  Provi¬ 
dence  was  their  lole  purpofe  in  writing 
natural  hiftory. 

The  inflind  of  pairing  is  bellowed  on 
every  fpecies  of  animals  to  which  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  rearing  their  young  ;  and  on 
no  other  fpecies.  All  wild  birds  pair  : 
but  with  a  remarkable  difference  between 

fuch 
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fuch  as  place  their  nefts  on  trees,  and  fuch 
as  place  them  on  the  ground.  The  young 
of  the  former,  being  hatched  blind  and 
without  feathers,  require  the  nurfing  care 
of  both  parents  till  they  be  able  to  fly. 
The  male  feeds  his  mate  on  the  neft,  and 
cheers  her  with  a  fong.  As  foon  as  the 
young  are  hatched,  fmging  yields  to  a 
more  neceffary  occupation,  tlsat  of  provi¬ 
ding  food  for  a  numerous  iflue,  a  tafk  that 
requires  both  parents. 

Lagles  and  other  birds  of  brey  build  on 
trees,  or  on  other  places  difficult  of  accefs. 
i  hey  not  only  pair,  but  continue  in  pairs 
ail  the  year  ;  and  the  fame  pair  procreate 
together,  year  after  year.  This  at  leaf  is 
the  cafe  of  eagles  :  the  male  and  female 
hunt  together  ;  and  during  incubation  the 
female  is  md  by  the  male.  A  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  a  Angle  pair  never  are  feea  in 
company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  proba¬ 
bly  to  prevent  dilcord,  in  a  fociety  con¬ 
fined  to  a  narrow  fpace.  This  is  the  cafe 
particularly  of  pigeons  and  rooks.  The 
rna.e  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  alternate¬ 
ly,  and  divide  the  care  of  feeding  their 
young.  During  incubation,  the  male  raven 
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is  always  at  hand  to  defend  the  female  a- 
gainft  buds  of  prey.  No  fooner  does  a 
kite  appear  than  he  gets  above  it,  and 
ftrikes  it  down  with  his  bill. 

Partridges,  plovers,  pheafants,  feafowl, 
groufe,  and  other  kinds  that  place  their 
11  efts  on  the  ground,  have  the  inftind  of 
pairing;  but  differ  from  fuch  as  build  on 
trees  in  the  following  particular,  that  af¬ 
ter  the  female  is  impregnated,  £he  com¬ 
pletes  her  tafk  without  needing  any  help 
from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him,  the 
chufes  a  fafe  place  for  her  Reft,  where  fhe 
can  find  plenty  of  worms  and  grafs-feed 

at  hand.  And  her  young,  as  foon  as 
hatched,  take  foot  and  feek  food  forthem- 
felves.  The  only  remaining  duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  dam  is,  to  lead  them  to  pro¬ 
per  places  for.  food,  and  to  call  them  to¬ 
gether  when  danger  impends.  Some 
males,  provoked  at  the  defcrtion  of  their 
mates,  break  the  eggs  if  they  happen  to 
find  them,  if  a  T  urkey  hen  die  during- 
hatching,  the  cock  takes  her  place  in  the 
neft  ;  and  after  the  young  are  hatched,  he 
tends  them  as  a  hen  does.  Not  only  fb. 
but  when  the  female  is  engaged  with  a 
new  brood,  the  cock  takes  care  of  the  for- 

i  Jk  ..  *  & 
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mer  brood,  leads  them  about  for  food,  and 
a£ts  in  every  refpedt  as  the  female  did  be¬ 
fore.  Eider  ducks  pair  like  other  birds 
that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground  ;  and 
the  female  finifhes  her  ncfi  with  down 
plucked  from  her  own  breaft.  If  the  neft 
be  deftroyed  for  the  down,  which  is  re¬ 
markably  warm  and  elaftic,  fhe  makes  an¬ 
other  neft  as  before.  If  fhe  be  robbed  a 
fecond  time,  fhe  makes  a  third  neft  ;  but 
the  male  furnifhes  the  down.  A  lady  of 
fpirit  obferved,  that  the  Eider  duck  may 
give  a  lefton  to  many  a  married  woman, 
who  is  more  difpofed  to  pluck  her  hufband 
than  herfelf.  The  black  game  never  pair  : 
in  fpring  the  cock  on  an  eminence  crows, 
and  claps  his  wings  ;  and  all  the  females 
W’ithin  hearing  inftantly  refort  to  him  *. 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  thofe  of  prey, 
flock  together  in  February,  in  order  to 
chufe  their  mates.  They  foon  difperfe  j 
and  are  not  feen  afterwards  but  in  pairs. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that 
feed  on  grafs.  To  fuch  it  would  be  ufe- 

*  A  hen  that  had  hatched  feveral  broods  of  duck> 
lings,  carried  her  own  chickens  to  the  water,  thru  ft 
them  in  by  force,  and  refled  not  till  they  were  all 
drowned.  Such  is  the  force  of  cufloms  even  again  ft 
nature. 

id  .  ^ 

k  fs  ; 
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‘tlS /  as  tJie  female  gives  fuck  to  her  young 
while  fhe  herfelf  is  feeding.  If  M."  Buf- 

fon  deferve  credit,  the  roe-deer  are  an  ex¬ 
ception.  They  pair,  though  they  feed  on 
graft,  and  have  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beads  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  pair  not.  The  female  is  left  to 
fciu  lor  herfelf  and  for  her  young  ;  which 
is  a  laborious  talk,  and  frequently  fo  un~ 
fucceisful  as  to  Ihorten  life.  Pairing  is 
eflential  to  birds  of  prey,  hecaufe  incuba¬ 
tion  leaves  the  female  no  fufficient  time  to 
fearch  for  food.  Pairing  is  not  neceffary 
to  beads  of  prey,  becaufe  their  young  can 
bear  a  long  faft.  Add  another  reafon,  that 
they  would  multiply  f0  faft  by  pairing  as 

to  prove  troublefome  neighbours  to  ’the 
human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males 
fight  defperately  about  a  female.  Such  a 
battle  among  horned  cattle  is  finely  defen¬ 
ded  by  Lucretius.  Nor  is  it  unufual,  that 
teven  or  eight  lions  wage  bloody  war  for  a 
iingle  female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  ne- 
cefiary  for  gregarious  birds,  obtains  with 
refbect  to  gregarious  quadrupeds  5  thofe 
efpecially  who  fore  up  food  ‘for  winter, 

and 
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and  during  that  feafon  .live  in  common. 
Difcord  among  fuch,  would  be  attended 
with  worfe  confequences  than  even  among 
lions  or  bulls,  who  are  not  confined  to  one 
place.  The  beavers,  with  refpcdl  to  pair¬ 
ing,  rcfemble  birds  that  place  their  nefts 
on  the  ground*  As  foon  as  the  young  are 

produced,  the  males  abandon  their  flock 
of  food  to  their  mates,  and  live  at  large  ; 

but  return  frequently  to  vifit  them,  while 
they  are  fuckling  their  young. 

Hedge-hogs  pair,  and  feveral  of  the 
monkey  kind.  We  are  not  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  natural  liiftory  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the 
young  require  the  nurfing  care  of  both 
parents. 

Seals  have  a  Angular  oeconomy.  Po¬ 
lygamy  feems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  among 
them,  as  a  male  affociates  with  feveral  fe¬ 
males.  The  fea-turtle  has  no  occafion  to 
pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  talk  with 
laying  her  eggs  in  the  land.  The  young- 
are  hatched  by  the  fun ;  and  immediately 
crawl  to  the  fea. 

In  every  other  branch  of  animal  oeco¬ 
nomy  concerning  the  continuance  of  the 
fpecies,  the  hand  of  Providence  is  equally 

confpicuous. 
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confpicuous.  The  young  of  pairing  birds 
are  produced  in  the  fpring,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  begins  to  be  comfortable  ;  and  their 
early  produ&ion  makes  them  firm  and  vi¬ 
gorous  before  winter,  to  endure  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  that  rigorous  feafon.  Such  early 
produ&ion  is  in  particular  favourable  to 
eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  for  in 
the  fpring  they  have  plenty  of  food,  by  the 
return  of  birds  of  paffage. 

Though  the  time  ofgeftation  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  different  quadrupeds  that 
feed  on  grafs,  yet  the  female  is  regularly 
delivered  early  in  Summer,  when  grafs  is 
in  plenty.  The  mare  admits  the  ftallion 
in  Summer,  carries  eleven  months,  and  is 
delivered  the  beginning  of  May.  The  cow 
differs  little.  A  Sheep  and  a  goat  take  the 
male  in  November,  carry  five  months,  and 
produce  when  grafs  begins  to  fpring, 
Thefe  animals  love  Short  grafs,  upon  which 
a  mare  or  a  cow  would  ftarve.  The  ob- 
lervation  holds  in  climates  fo  temperate  as 
to  encourage  grafs  in  the  fpring,  and  to 
preferve  it  in  verdure  all  the  Summer.  I 
am  informed  that  in  Italy,  Sheep  copulate 
from  June  to  July  :  the  female  goes  twen¬ 
ty  weeks,  and  is  delivered  in  November 
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or  December,  preciiely  the  time  vv  hen 
arafs  there  is  in  the  greeted  plenty.  In 

o 

April  the  grafs  is  buret  up  ;  and  iheep 
have  nothing  but  fhrubs  to  browfe  on. 
This  appears  to  me  a  fignal  inftance  of 
providential  care  ihe  rutting- leaion  of 
the  red  deer  is  the  end  of  September,  and 
beginning  of  October  i  it  continues  for 
three  weeks  ;  during  which  time,  the  male 
runs  from  female  to  female  without  inter- 
million.  The  female  brings  forth  in  May, 
or  beginning  of  June  ;  and  the  female  of 
the  fallow-deer  brings  forth  at  the  fame 

i 

time.  The  fhe-afs  takes  the  male  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fu turner  ;  but  Ihe  bears  twelve 
months,  which  fixes  her  delivery  to  Cum¬ 
mer.  Wolves  and  foxes  copulate  in  De¬ 
cember  :  the  female  carries  five  months, 
and  brings  forth  in  April,  when  animal 
food  is  as  plentiful  as  at  any  other  feal'on  5 
and  the  fhe-llon  brings  forth  about  the 
fame  time.  Of  this  early  birth  there  is 

*  I  have  it  upon  good  authority,  that  ewes  pafttt- 
ring  in  a  hilly  country  choofe  early  fome  fnug  fpot, 
where  they  may  drop  their  young  with  fafety.  And 
hence  the  r ifk  of  removing  a  flock  to  a  new  field  im¬ 
mediately  before  delivery  :  many  lambs  perilh  bj' 
being  dropped  in  improper  places. 
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one  evident  advantage,  hinted  above  :  the 
young  have  time  to  grow  fo  firm  as  eafily 
to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  winter. 

Were  one  to  guefs  what  probably  would 
be  the  time  of  rutting,  fummer  would  be 
named,  efpecially  in  a  cold  climate.  And 
yet  to  quadrupeds  who  carry  but  four  or 
five  months,  that  oeconomy  would  throw 
the  time  of  delivery  to  an  improper  feafon, 
for  warmth,  as  well  as  for  food.  Wifely 
is  it  ordered,  that  the  delivery  fhouid  eon- 
ilantly  be  at  the  bed  feafon  for  both. 

Gregarious  quadrupeds  that  ftore  up 
food  for  winter,  differ  from  all  other  qua™ 
drupeds  with  refpe<3  to  the  time  of  deli¬ 
very.  Beavers  copulate  about  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  bring  forth  in  January,  when 
their  granary  is  full.  The  fame  oecono- 
my  probably  obtains  among  all  other  qua¬ 
drupeds  of  the  fame  kind. 

One  iUic  takes  place  among  all  brute- 
animals,  without  a  fingle  exception,  That 
the  female  never  is  burdened  with  two  lit¬ 
ters  at  the  fame  time.  The  time  of  gefta- 
tion  is  fo  unerringly  calculated  by  nature 
that  the  young  brood  can  provide  for  them- 
felves  before  another  brood  comes  on.  E- 

■  a  hare  *s  not  an  exception,  tho*  man v 
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litters  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  female 
carries  thirty  or  thirty-one  days  ;  but  {he 
fuckles  her  young  only  twenty  days,  after 
which  they  provide  for  themfelves,  and 
leave  her  free  to  a  new  litter. 

The  care  of  animals  to  preferve  their 
young  from  harm  is  a  beautiful  inftance 
of  Providence.  When  a  hind  hears  the 
hounds,  die  puts  herfelf  in  the  way  of 
being  hunted,  and  leads  them  from  her 
fawn.  The  lapwing  is  no  lefs  ingenious  : 
if  a  perfon  approach,  (he  flies  about,  reti¬ 
ring  always  from  her  neft.  A  partridge 
is  extremely  artful :  die  hops  away,  hang¬ 
ing  a  wing  as  if  broken  :  lingers  till  the 
perfon  approach,  and  hops  again  *.  A 
hen,  timid  by  nature,  is  bold  as  a  lion  in 
defence  of  her  young  :  fhe  darts  upon  e- 
very  creature  that  threatens  danger.  The 
roebuck  defends  its  young  with  refolution 

*  The  following  incident  hardly  deferves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  fo  common,  but  that  the  tear  is  fcarce  dry 
which  the  fight  wrung  from  me.  A  man  mowing  a 
field  for  hay,  pafled  over  a  partridge  fitting  on  her 
eggs.  Turning  about  to  cut  down  a  tuft  that  had 
been  left,  he  unhappily  brought  up  the  partridge  on 
the  point  of  his  fcythe.  Such  alFeflion  there  is  even 
for  a  brood  not  yet  brought  to  light’ 
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and  courage.  So  doth  a  ram  ;  and  fo  do 
many  other  quadrupeds. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  about  the  na- 

c 

ture  of  inftinct  in  animals.  InftinCt  is  an 
impulfe  of  nature  to  perform  necCftary 
a£ts  where  reafon  is  deficient.  The  ac¬ 
tions  of  brute  animals  are  generally  direct¬ 
ed  by  inftinCt ;  but,  as  in  man,  the  ration¬ 
al  principle  is  more  vigorous,  he  is  trufted 
to  the  conduCt  of  that  principle,  and  is  not 
left  to  be  directed  by  inftinCt,  except  in 
fingular  cafes  where  reafon  cannot  be 
of  ufe.  The  inftinCts  of  animals  are  finely 
adj ufted  to  the  other  branches  of  their 
conftitution.  An  ox,  which  chews  the 
cud,  fwallows  greedily,  and  grinds  after  at 
leifure.  A  horfe,  which  does  not  chew 
the  cud,  grinds  carefully  in  eating.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Buffon  admits,  that,  by  inftinCt,  birds 
of  paflage  change  their  habitation  ;  and 
yet,  fo  crude  are  his  notions  of  inftinCt,  as 
to  affign  caufes  for  the  change,  which  re¬ 
quire  both  reflection  and  tore  fight  far  a- 
bove  the  glimmering  reafon  they  are  endu¬ 
ed  with.  Quails,  fays  he,  during  fumrner, 
are  always  travelling  north,  becaufe  they 
are  afraid  of  heat  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  leave  a 
country  where  the  harveft  is  over,  for  ano¬ 
ther 
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tlier  where  it  is  later.  This  would  be  a 
degree  of  knowledge  denied  even  to  man, 
unlefs  from  experience.  Ariftotle,  with 
as  little  accuracy,  maintains,  that  it  is  from 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ieafons  that 
birds  of  paffage  change  their  habitation 
twice  a  year.  It  is,  I  admit,  the  final  caufe 
of  their  migration  j  but  undoubtedly  blind 
inftind  is  the  efficient  caule.  fhe  mag— 
py,  he  obferves,  covers  its  neft,  leaving 
only  a  hole  in  the  fide  to  get  in  and  out 
at ;  well  knowing  that  many  birds  of  prey 
are  fond  of  its  eggs.  Yet  the  fame  Buffon 
obferving,  that,  when  a  fparrow  builds  un¬ 
der  a  roof,  it  gives  no  cover  to  its  neft,  co¬ 
vering  it  only  when  it  builds  on  a  tree  , 
and  that  a  beaver,  which  ereds  a  ftrong 
dam-dike  to  keep  a  running  water  always 
at  the  fame  height,  never  tninks  of  Inch.  an 
operation  when  it  fettles  on  the  brink  of  a 
lake  which  varies  little  in  height ;  main¬ 
tains  thefe  variations  to  be  the  perfedion 
of  inftind.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  reafon 
is  neceflary  to  make  a  being  to  vary  its 
condud  according  to  circumftances  ;  and 
that  what  is  obferved  of  the  fparrow  and 
beaver  is  evidence  of  no  flight  degree  of 

refledion  ?  Inftind,  on  the  contrary,  is 

a 
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a,&lind  'mPu!fe  of  nature,  which  prompts 
always  the  fame  uniform  courfe,  without 
*egaru  to  variation  of  circumftances. 

It  is  obferved  by  an  ingenious  writer  (a) 
that  nature  fports  in  the  colour  of  domef- 
tac  animals,  in  order  that  men  may  the 
more  readily  diftinguiih  their  own.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  why  colour  is  more  varied 
m  fuch  animals,  than  in  thofe  which  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftate  of  nature  :  I  can  only 
fay,  that  the  caufe  affigned  is  not  fatisfac- 
tnry.  One  is  feldom  at  a  lofs  to  diftin- 
gmiln  one  animal  from  another  ;  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  never  interpofes  to  vary  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  nature,  for  an  end  fo  little 
neceffary  as  to  make  the  diftindion  Hill 
more  obvious.  I  add,  that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  m  any  inflance,  the  intention  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  to  encourage  inattention  and  in¬ 
dolence. 

The  ioregoing  particulars  are  offered  to 
the  public  as  hints  merely  :  may  it  not  be 
hoped,  that  they  will  excite  curiofity  in 
thofe  who  relifh  natural  Iiiftory  ?  The  field 
ts  ricn,  though  little  cultivated  j  and  I 
know  no  other  branch  of  natural  hiftorv 

J 

tnat  opens  finer  views  into  the  condud  of 
Providence, 

(«)  Pennant;. 
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Progrefs  and  Effects  of  Luxury. 


H  E  wifdom  of  Providence  is  in  no 


JL  inftance  more  confpicuous  than  in 
adj lifting  the  conftitution  of  man  to  his 
external  circumftances,  Food  is  extremely 
precarious  in  the  hunter- ftate  ;  fometimes 
fuperabounding  with  little  fatigue,  fome¬ 
times  failing  after  great  fatigue.  A  fa- 
vage,  like  other  animals  of  prey,  has  a 
ftomach  aajufted  to  that  variety  :  he  can 
bear  a  long  fall  j  and  gorges  voracioufly 
when  he  has  plenty,  without  being  the 
worfe  for  it.  Whence  it  is,  that  barba¬ 
rians,  who  have  fcarce  any  fenfe  of  de¬ 
cency,  are  great  and  grofs  feeders  *.  The 

*  In  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  book  9.  Agamemnon 
calls  a  council  at  night  in  his  tent.  Before  entering 
on  bufmefs,  they  go  to  fupper,  (line  122).  An  em« 
bafly  to  Achilles  is  refoived  on.  The  ambaffadors  a- 
gain  fup  with  Achilles  on  pork  grifkins,  (line  271), 
Achilles  rejefts  Agamemnon's  offer  ;  and  the  fame 
night  Ulyffes  and  Diomed  fet  out  on  their  expedition 
to  the  Trojan  camp  :  returning  before  day,  they  had  a 
third  fupper. 
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Kamfkatkans  love  fat  ;  and  a  man  enter¬ 
tains  his  guefts  by  cramming  into  their 
mouths  fat  dices  of  a  feal,  or  a  whale, 
cutting  off  with  his  knife  what  hangs  out. 
Barbarians  are  equally  addided  to  drunk- 
ennefs ;  and  peculiarly  fond  of  fpiritous 
liquors.  Drinking  was  a  fafhionable  vice 
in  Greece,  when  Menander,  Philemon, 
and  Diphilus,  wrote,  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
tranflations  or  imitations  of  their  plays  by- 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Cyrus  preparing 
to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes?  King  of 
Perfia,  publifhed  a  manifefto,  that  he  was 
more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  his  bro¬ 
ther,  becaufe  he  could  fwallow  more  wine. 
Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  Gauls,  like  other  Barbarians,  were 
much  addided  to  drinking.  The  ancient 
Scandinavians,  who,  like  other  favages, 
were  intemperate  in  eating  and  drinking, 
fwallowed  large  cups  to  their  gods,  and  to 
fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  had  fallen 
bravely  in  battle.  We  learn  from  the  25th 
fable  of  the  Edua,  which  was  their  facred 
book,  that  to  hold  much  liquor  was  repu¬ 
ted  a  heroic  virtue.  Contarini  the  Vene¬ 
tian  ambaffitdor,  who  wrote  anno  1473, 
fays,  that  the  Ruffians  were  abandoned  to 
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drunkennefs  ;  and  that  the  whole  race 
would  have  been  extirpated,  had  not 
ftrong  liquors  been  diicharged  by  the  fo~ 

vereign. 

A  habit  of  falling  long,  acquired  as  a- 
bove  in  the  hunter- Hate,  made  meals  in 
the  ihepherd  Rate  lefs  frequent  than  at  pre- 
fent,  though  food  was  at  hand.  Ancient¬ 
ly  people  fed  but  once  a-day,  a  lalhion 
that  continued  even  after  luxury  was  in¬ 
dulged  in  other  refpeds.  In  the  war  of 
Xerxes  again!!  Greece,  it  was  plcaiantly 
laid  of  the  Abderites,  who  were  burdened 
with  providing  for  the  King  s  table,  that 
they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  lor  not  in¬ 
clining  Xerxes  to  eat  twice  a-day.  Plato 
held  the  Sicilians  to  be  gluttons,  for  ha¬ 
ving  two  meals  every  day.  Arrian  (nj 
obferves,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  had  the 
fame  bad  habit.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  the  people  of  England  fed  but  twice 
a-day.  Hector  Boyes,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Scotland,  exclaiming  again!!  the  growing 
luxury  of  his  contemporaries,  lays,  th ' . 
fome  perlons  were  fo  gluttonous,  as  to  have 

three  meals  every  day. 

Luxury,  undoubtedly,  and  love  of  fo- 
^a)  Lib.  4.  cap.  16. 

VOL.  If,  P 
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ciety>  tended  to  increafe  the  number  of 
meals  beyond  what  nature  requires.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  caufe  that  kept 
down  the  number  for  fome  time,  which 
IS’  the  mtrodudion  of  machines.  Bodily 
ftrength  is  efTential  to  a  favage,  being  his 
Pnly  inftrumenr  ;  and  with  it  he  performs 
wonders.  Machines  have  rendered  bodily 
ftrength  of  little  importance;  and,  as  men 
labour  lefs  than  originally,  they  eat  Jefs 
in  proportion  *  Liften  to  Hollinfhed, 
the  English  hiftorian,  upon  that  article  : 

^  Heretofore,  there  hath  been  much  more 
“  tirae  fPent  in  eating  and  drinking,  than 
“  commonly  is  in  thefe  days  ;  for  where¬ 
as,  of  old,  we  had  breakfafts  in  the  fore- 
noon?  beverages  or  nuntions  after  din¬ 
ner,  arul  tnereto  rear  fuppers  when  it 
“  was  to  go  to  reft  ;  now  thefe  odd 

repafts,  thanked  be  God,  are  very  weli 
leir,  and  each  one  contenteth  himfelf 
wich  dinner  and  flipper  only;5'  Thus, 
oel ore  cookery  and  luxury  crept  in,  a  mo- 

*  fire-arms  were  known,  people  gloried  in 

nddiefs  and  bodily  ftrength,  and  commonly  fought 
nancl  to  hand.  But  violent  exercifes,  becoming  lefs  and 
lefs  neeeftary,  went  inferably  out  of  fafnion. 
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derate  ftomach,  occafioned  by  the  abrid¬ 
ging  bodily  labour,  made  eating  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  than  formerly.  But  the  motion  did 
not  long  continue  retrograde  :  good  cook¬ 
ery,  and  the  pleafure  of  eating  in  compa¬ 
ny,  turned  the  tide  ;  and  people  now  eat 
lefs  at  a  time,  but  more  frequently. 

Feafts  in  former  times  were  carried  be¬ 
yond  all  bounds.  William  of  Malmfbury, 
who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  fays, 
“  That  the  Englilh  were  univerfally  ad- 
“  didted  to  Drunkennefs,  continuing  over 
“  their  cups  day  and  night,  keeping  open 
“  houfe,  and  fpending  the  income  of  their 
eftates  in  riotous  feafts,  where  eating 
“  and  drinking  were  carried  to  excefs, 
“  without  any  elegance.”  People  who 
live  in  a  corner  imagine  that  every  thing 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  what  Malmf- 
bury  fays  of  the  Englifti  is  common  to  all 
nations,  in  advancing  from  the  felftfhnefs 
of  favages  to  a  relilh  for  fociety,  but  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  bridle  their  ap¬ 
petites.  Giraldus  Cambrenlis,  fpeaking 
of  the  Monks  of  Saint  Swithin,  fays,  that 
they  threw  themfelves  proftrate  at  the 
■eat  of  King  Henry  II.  and  with  many 
tears  complained,  that  the  lb  ft:  op,  who 


was 
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v'  as  tneir  abbot,  had  withdrawn  from  them 
tiiree  of  their  ufuai  number  of  dirties. 
Henry,  having  made  them  acknowledge 
that  there  ftill  remained  ten  difhes,  faid, 
that  he  himfelf  was  contented  with  three, 
and  recommended  to  the  Biflhcp  to  reduce 
them  to  that  number.  Leland  (<j)  men¬ 
tions  a  feaft  given  by  the  Archbifhop  of 
York,  at  his  inftallaticn,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  : 
300  quarters  of  wheat,  300  tons  of  ale, 
100  tons  of  wine,  1000  fheep,  104  cxen5 
304  calves,  304  fwine,  2000  geefe,  rooo 
capons,  2000  pigs,  400  fwans,  104  pea¬ 
cocks,  1500  hot  venifon  parties,  4000  cold, 
5000  cuftards,  hot  and  cold.  Such  enter¬ 
tainments  are  a  pidture  of  manners.  At 
that  early  period,  there  was  not  difcover- 
ed  in  fociety  any  pleafure  but  that  of 
crowding  together  in  hunting  and  feafting. 
The  delicate  pleafures  of  converfation,  in 
communicating  opinions,  fentiments,  and 
defires,  were  to  them  unknown.  There 
appeared,  hwever,  even  at  that  early  pe¬ 
riod,  a  faint  dawn  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
fuch  fearts  as  arc  mentioned  above,  a  cu¬ 
rious  defert  was  fometxmes  exhibited,  term- 

.  (a)  Colledanea, 
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ed  futteltie ,  viz.  pafte  moulded  into  the 
fhape  of  animals.  On  a  faints  day,  an¬ 
gels,  prophets,  and  patriarchs,  were  fet  up¬ 
on  the  table  in  plenty.  A  feaft  given  by 
Trivultius  to  Lewis  XII.  of  trance,  in  the 
city  of  Milan,  makes  a  figure  in  Italian 
hiftory.  No  fewer  than  1200  ladies  were 
invited  ;  and  the  Cardinals  of  Narbon 
and  St  Severin,  with  many  other  pre¬ 
lates,  were  among  the  dancers.  Alter 
dancing,  followed  the  feaft,  to  regulate 
which  there  were  no  fewer  employed  than 
160  mafter-houfeholds.  Twelve  hundred 
officers,  in  an  uniform  of  velvet,  or  iatin, 
carried  the  viduals,  and  ferved  at  the  fide- 
board.  Every  table,  without  diftindtion, 
was  ferved  with  filver-piaie,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  the  landlord  ;  and  befide 
a  prodigious  number  of  Italian  lords,  the 
whole  court,  and  all  the  houfehold  of  the 
King,  were  feafted.  The  bill  of  fare  of 
an  entertainment  given  by  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  to  a  company  o f  1500 
perfons,  on  his  coining  of  age,  is  a  fample 
of  ancient  Engliffi  hofpitality,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  crowd¬ 
ing  and  cramming  merely,  fhe  foiiow- 
ing  paflage  is  from  Hollinlhed  :  “  T  hat 

“  the 
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"  the  length  and  fumptuoufnefs  of  feafts 

u  .or“erl7  ln  ufe,  are  not  totally  left  off 

<{  m  f-nSland.  notwithftanding  that  it  pro- 
«  Ve,th  VC7  beneficial  to  the  phyficians, 

<t  Whr°  moft  sbound  ^ere  moft  excefs  and 
„  m!%^ernment  of  our  bodies  do  ap- 
Pear.  He  adds,  that  claret,  and  other 
trench  wines,  were  defpifed,  and  ftrong 
wines  only  ,n  requeft.  The  bell,  he  fays 
weie  to  be  found  in  monafteries  :  for 

«  th,C  merchant  would  have  thoueht 
„  h'S  f°uI  Would  S°  ftraightway  to  the  de- 

„  V‘!>  lf  he  ftould  ftrve  monks  with  o- 
ther  than  the  beft.”  Our  forefathers  re- 

hfted  ftrong  wine,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
their  forefathers  relilhed  brandy.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  sumptuous  entertainments  were  com- 
m-  at  marriages,  baptifms,  and  burials. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  ftatute  was 

t  ought  neceflary  to  confine  them  within 
moderate  bounds. 

Of  old,  there  was  much  eating,  with 
little  variety  :  at  prefent,  there  is  great 
variety,  with  more  moderation.  From  a 
household- book  of  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  in  the  reign  cf  Henry  VIII.  it 
appears  that  his  family,  during  winter, 
fed  moftly  on  fait  meat,  and  fait  fifh  •  and 

with 
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\vith  that  view  there  was  an  appointment 
of  160  gallons  of  muftard.  On  flefh-days, 
through  the  year,  breakfaft  for  my  Lord 
and  Lady  was  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  man- 
chets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef 
boiled,  on  meagre  days,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of 
wine,  a  difh  of  butter,  a  piece  of  fait  filh, 
or  a  difh  of  buttered  eggs.  During  lent, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets,  a  quart  of 
beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  fait 
fifli,  fix  baconed  herring,  four  white  her¬ 
ring,  or  a  difh  of  fproits.  There  was  as 
little  variety  in  the  other  meals,  except  on 
feftival  days.  That  way  of  living  was  at 
the  time  high  luxury  :  a  lady’s  waiting- 
woman,  at  prefent,  would  never  have  done 
with  grumbling  at  fuch  a  table.  We  learn 
from  the  fame  book,  that  the  Earl  had 
but  two  cooks  for  drefling  victuals  to  more 
than  two  hundred  domeftics.  In  thofe 
days,  hen,  chicken,  capon,  pigeon,  plover, 
partridge,  were  reckoned  fuch  delicacies, 

as  to  be  prohibited,  except  at  my  Lord’s 
table  {a). 

But  luxury  is  always  creeping  on,  and 
(<j)  Houfehold- book  above  mentioned. 

delicacies 


anno  1378,  we  find,  that  the 
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delicacies  become  more  familiar.  Hollin- 
fhed  obferves,  that  white  meats,  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  and  cheefe,  formerly  the  chief  food  of 
his  countrymen,  were  in  his  time  degraded 

to  be  the  food  of  the  lower  fort ;  and  that 

' 

the  wealthy  fed  upon  flelh  and  fifh.  By 
a  roll  of  the  King  of  Scotland’s  houfehold 
expence 

art  of  gelding  cattle  was  known.  The  roll 
is  in  Latin,  and  the  gelt  hogs  are  termed 
porcelli  eunuchi.  Mention  is  alfo  made  of 
chickens,  which  were  not  common  on 
Enslifh  tables  at  that  time.  Olive  oil  is 
alfo  mentioned. 

In  this  progrefs,  cooks,  we  may  believe, 
came  to  make  a  figure.  Hollinfhed  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  nobility,  rejecting  their 
own  cookery,  employed  as  cooks  muiical- 
headed  Frenchmen  and  ftrangers,  as  he 
terms  them.  He  fays,  that  even  mer¬ 
chants,  when  they  gave  a  feaft,  reje&ed 
butcher’s  meat  as  unworthy  of  their  tables  ; 
having  jellies  of  all  colours,  and  in  all 
figures,  reprefenting  flowers,  trees,  heafts, 
fifh,  fowl,  and  fruit.  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Archbifhop  of  St  Andrews,  obferving 
the  refinements  in  cookery  introduced 
by  Tames  Firft  of  Scotland,  who  had 

been 
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been  eighteen  years  a  prifoner  in  England, 
exclaimed  againft  the  abufe  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  held  at  Perth  1433  :  he  obtained  a 
law,  reftraining  fuperfluous  diet  ;  and 
prohibiting  the  ufe  of  baked  meat  to  any 
under  the  degree  of  gentlemen,  and  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  gentlemen  on  feftival-days 
only  ;  which  baked  meat,  fays  the  bifhop, 
was  never  before  feen  in  Scotland.  The 
pealants  in  Sicily  regale  themfelves  with 
ice  during  fummer.  They  fay,  that  fcar- 
city  of  fnow  would  be  more  grievous  to 
them  than  fcarcity  of  corn  or  of  wine. 
Such  progrefs  has  luxury  made,  even  a- 
mong  the  populace.  People  of  fafhion  in 
London  and  in  Paris,  who  employ  their 
whole  thoughts  on  luxurious  living,  would 
be  furprifed  to  be  told,  that  they  are  hill 
defi  cient  in  that  art.  In  order  to  advance 
luxury  of  the  table  to  the  acme  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  there  ought  to  be  a  cook  for  every 
difh,  as  in  ancient  Egypt  there  was  a  phy- 
fician  for  every  difeafe. 

Barbarous  nations,  being  great  eaters, 
are  fond  of  large  joints  of  meats  ;  and  love 
of  lhow  retains  great  joints  in  fafhion, 
even  after  meals  become  more  moderate  : 
a  wild  boar  was  roafted  whole  for  a  fup- 
Vol.  II.  ’  per- 
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per-difli  to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  ;  and 
fluffed  with  poultry  and  wild-foul,  it  was 
a  favourite  diih  at  Rome,  termed  the  Tro- 
jnn  boar,  in  allufion  to  the  Trojan  horfe, 
Tne  nofpitality  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was 
fometimes  exerted  in  roafttng  an  ox  whole. 
Great  joints  are  left  off  gradually,  as  people 
become  more  and  more  delicate  in  eating. 
In  xiaiice,  gi  eat  joints  are  left  in  ufe  than 
formeily  ;  and  in  England,  the  enormous 
furloin,  formerly  the  pride  of  the  nation, 
is  now  in  polite  families  banifhed  to  the 
iide-board.  In  China,  where  manners  are 
earned  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement, 
di fires  are  compofed  entirely  of  minced 
meat 

In  early  times,  people  were  no  lefls  plain 

lie  lize  of  an  animal  may  be  abridged  by  /pare 
diet;  but  its  ftrength  and  vigour  are  not  abridged  in 
propoition.  Our  highlanders  live  very  poorly;  and 
yet  are  a  hardy  race.  The  horfes  bred  in  that  moun¬ 
tainous  country  are  of  a  diminutive  fize  ;  but  no  other 
horfes  can  bear  fo  much  fatigue.  Camels  in  the  defarts 
of  Arabia  are  trained  to  long  abftinence.  They  are 
loaded  more  and  more  as  they  grow  up  .  ancj  their 
food  is  diminifhed  in  proportion.  Plenty  of  fuccu- 
lent  food  raifes  an  animal  to  its  greateft  fize  ;  but. 

its  folids  are  foft  and  flexible  in  proportion  to  its 

$ze. 
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in  their  houfes  than  in  their  food.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
when  Hollinfhed  wrote,  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  beginning  to  build  with  brick 
and  ft  one.  Formerly  houfes  were  made 
of  timber  polls,  wattled  together  and 

pi  after  ed  with  clay  to  keep  out  the  cold  : 
the  roof  was  ftraw,  ledge,  or  reed.  It 
was  an  oblervation  of  a  Spaniard  in  Queen 
Mary’s  days,  “  Thefe  Englith  have  their 
“  houfes  of  flicks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare 
“  as  well  as  the  King.”  Hollinfhed  men¬ 
tioning  multitudes  of  chimneys  lately  e- 
rected,  obferves,  upon  the  authority  of 
fome  old  men,  that  in  their  younger  days 
there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo 
many,  in  moll  uplandilh  towns  of  the 
realm,  religious  houfes  and  manor  places 
of  their  lords  excepted  5  but  that  each 
made  his  fire  againft  a  rere-doffe  in  the 
hall,  where  he  dined,  and  dreffed  his  meat. 
From  Lord  Northumberland’s  houfehold- 
book,  it  would  feerrt,  that,  grates  were 
unknown  at  that  time,  and  that  they 
burnt  their  coal  upon  the  hearth  :  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  is  allotted  for  piirchafing  wood  ; 
becaufe,  fays  the  book,  coals  will  not  burn 
without  it.  There  is  alfo  a  certain  fum 

allotted 
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allotted  for  purchafing  charcoal,  that  the 
fmoke  of  the  fea-coal  might  not  hurt  the 
arras.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
hoities  of  private  perfons  in  Paris,  as  well 
as  ‘n  London,  were  of  wood.  Morrifon, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jaft 
century,  fays,  that  at  London  the  houfes 
of  the  citizens  were  very  narrow  in  the 
ftreet-front,  live  or  fix  ftories  high,  com¬ 
monly  of  wood  and  clay  with  plafter, 
i  hv  meets  of  Paris,  not  being  paved,  were 
covered  with  mud  j  and  yet  for  a  woman 
to  travel  thefe  ftreets  in  a  cart,  was  held 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  as  fuch  prohibited 
by  Philip  the  Fair.  Paris  is  enlarged  two 
thi  rds  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  though 
at  that  time  it  was  perhaps  no  lefs  popu¬ 
lous  than  at  prefent. 

People  were  equally  plain  in  their  houfe- 
liold-furniture.  While  money  was  fcarce, 
i'ervants  got  land  in  dead  of  wages.  An 
old  tenure  in  England,  binds  the  vaffal  to 
find  ft  raw  for  the  King’s  bed,  and  hay  for 
his  horfe.  From  Lord  Northumberland’s 
houfehold-book,  mentioned  above,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  linen  allowed  for  a  whole 
year  amounted  to  no  more  but  feventy 
ells  j  of  which  there  were  to  be  eight  table¬ 
cloths 
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cloths  (no  napkins)  for  his  Lordlhip’s 
table,  and  two  towels  for  walhing  his  face 
and  hands.  Pewter  vefiels  were  prohibit¬ 
ed  to  be  hired,  except  on  Chriftmas,  Eaf- 
ter,  St  George’s  day,  and  Whitfunday. 
Hollinfhed  mentions  his  converfing  with 
old  men  who  remarked  many  alterations 
in  England  within  their  remembrance  ; 
that  their  fathers,  and  they  themfelves 
formerly,  had  nothing  to  fleep  on  but  a 
ftraw  pallat,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pil¬ 
low  ;  a  pillow,  faid  they,  being  thought 
meet  only  for  a  woman  in  childbed  ;  and 
that  if  a  man  in  feven  years  after  marriage 
could  purchafe  a  flock- bed,  and  a  fack  of 
chaff  to  reft  his  head  upon,  he  thought 
himfelf  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the 
town  ;  who  peradventure  lay  leldom  on 
a  bed  entirely  of  feathers*  Another  thing 
they  remarked,  was  change  of  houfehold- 
veflels  from  timber  plates  into  pewter,  and 
rom  wooden  fpoons  into  tin  or  filver. 

JNor  were  they  lefs  plain  in  their  drefs. 
By  an  ad:  of  parliament  in  Scotland, 
anno  *429,  none  were  permitted  to  wear 
filk  or  coftly  furs,  but  knights  and  lords 
of  200  merks  yearly  rent.  But  luxury  in 


A' 

k 


drefs  advanced  fo  faft. 


that  by  another 

ad. 
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a<5t,  anno  1457,  the  fame  drefs  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  aldermen,  bailies,  and  other 
good  worthy  men  within  burgh.  And  by 
a  third  acr,  anno  1471,  it  was  permitted  to 
gentlemen  of  L.  100  yearly  rent.  By  a 
sumptuary  law  in  Scotland,  anno  1621, 
doth  of  gold  and  filver,  gold  and  filver 
lace,  velvet,  fatin,  and  other  filk  fluffs, 
were  prohibited  except  to  noblemen,  their 
wives  and  children,  to  lords  of  parliament, 
prelates,  privy  counfellors,  lords  of  ma¬ 
nors,  judges,  magiftrates  of  towns,  and 
to  thofe  who  have  6000  merks  of  yearly 
rent.  Sucn  diflmcfions,  with  refpedf  to 
land  especially,  aie  invidious  £  nor  can 
they  ever  be  kept  up.  James,  the  firft 
Britiih  monarch,  was,  during  infancy* 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Dowager- 
Gountefs  of  iVlar,  wno  nad  been  educated 
in  France.  The  King  being  feized  with  a 
choiic  in  tiie  night-time,  his  houfehoid 
tenants  few  to  his  bed-chamber,  men  and 
women,  naked  as  they  were  born  5  the 
Coumefs  only  had  a  fmock. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
imports  into  England  were  not  the  feventh 
part  of  the  exports.  Our  exports  at  that 
time  were  not  the  feventh  part  of  our  pre¬ 
fer.? 
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fent  exports  ;  and  yet  our  luxury  is  fuch, 
that  with  all  our  political  regulations,  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
prd'erved  in  our  favour. 

Men  in  different  ages  differ  widely  in 
their  notions  of  luxury  :  every  new  objedfc 
of  fenfual  gratification,  and  every  indul¬ 
gence  beyond  what  is  ufual,  are  common-* 
]y  termed  luxury ;  and  ceafe  to  be  luxury 
when  they  turn  habitual.  Thus,  every 
hiftorian,  ancient  and  modern,  while  he 
inveighs  againft  the  luxury  of  his  own 
times,  wonders  at  former  hiftorians  for 
charaderifing  as  luxury  what  he  confiders 
as  conveniencies  merely,  or  rational  im¬ 
provements.  Hefl**-  the  Reman  hiftorian, 
talking  of  the  war  that  his  countrymen 
carried  on  fuccefsfuliy  againft  Antioch  us 
Iking  of  Syria  :  “  Luxuriae  enim  peregrinae 
,s  origo  ab  exercitu  Afiatico  inveda  urbern 
“  eft.  li  primum  ledos  aeratos,  veftem 
“  ftragulam  pietiofam,  plagulas  et  alia. 
“  textilia,  et  quae  turn,  rnagnificae  fupel- 
“  ledilis  habebantur,  monopodia  et  aba- 
“  cos  Romam  advexerunt.  Tunc  pfaltriae, 
**  fambuftftriaeque,  et  convivalia  ludionura 
“•  obledamenta  addita  epulis:  epulae  quo- 
"  ipfae  et  cura  et  fumptu  roajore  ad- 

48  parari 
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“  Parari  coeptae  :  turn  coquus,  viliffimum 
antiquis  mancipium  aeftimatione  et  ufu, 
“  in  pretio  effe  ;  et,  quod  minifterium  fue- 
rat,  ars  haberi  coepta.  Vix  tamen  ilia, 
quae  turn  confpiciebantur,  femina  erant 
“  futurae  luxuriae  *  (a).”  Houfehold- 
furniture  at  Rome  mu  ft  at  that  period  have 
been  wonderfully  plain,  when  a  carpet 
and  a  one-footed  table  were  reckoned  ar- 

I 

tides  of  luxury.  When  the  gelding  of 
bulls  and  rams  was  firft  pradifed,  it  was 
probably  confidered  as  abominable  luxury. 
Galvanus  Fiamma,  who  in  the  fourteenth 
century  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Milan,  his  na- 

*  ct  For  the  Afiatic  foldier-s  fir  ft  introduced  into 
Rome  the  foreign  luxury.  They  firft  brought  with 
them  beds  ornamented  with  brazen  fculptures,  paint¬ 
ed  coverings,  curtains  and  tapeftry,  and  what  were 
then  efteemed  magnificent  furniture,  fide-boards,  and 
tables  with  one  foot.  Then  to  the  luxury  of  our  feafts 
were  added  Tinging  girls,  female  players  on  the  lute, 
and  morris-dancers  :  greater  care  and  expence  were 
bellowed  upon  our  entertainments:  the  cook,  whom 
our  forefathers  reckoned  the  meaneli  Have,  became  now 
in  high  eft.eem  and  requeft  ,*  and  what  was  formerly  a 
iervile  employment,  was  now  exalted  into  a  fcience. 
All  thefe  however  fcarceiy  deferve  to  be  reckoned  the 
feeds  or  buds  of  the  luxury  of  after  times.’5 

{<?)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  39.  cap,  6. 
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tive  country,  complains,  that  in  his  time 
plain  living  had  given  way  to  luxury  and 
extravagance.  He  regrets  the  times  of 
Frederic  Barbarofia  and  Frederic  II.  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  a  great  capital, 
had  but  three  fielh  meals  in  a  week,  when 
wine  was  a  rarity,  when  the  better  fort 
made  ufe  of  dried  wood  for  candles,  and 
when  their  fhirts  were  of  ferge,  linen  be- 
ing  confined  to  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
“  Matters,”  fays  he,  “  are  wonderfully 
“  changed  :  linen  is  a  common  wear  :  the 
“  women  drefs  in  filk,  ornamented  fre- 
“  quently  with  gold  and  filver  ;  and  they 
!t  wear  gold  pendants  at  their  ears.”  A 
hiftorian  of  the  prefent  times  would  laugh 
at  Fiamma,  for  ftating  as  articles  of  luxury 
what  are  no  more  but  decent  for  a  tradef- 
man  and  his  wife.  John  Muffo,  a  native 
of  Lombardy,  who  alfo  wrote  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  declaims  againft  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  his  contemporaries,  particularly  a- 
gainft  that  of  the  citizens  of  Placentia,  his 
countrymen.  “  Luxury  of  the  table,” 
fays  he,  “  of  drefs,  of  houfes  and  houfe- 
tv  hold  furniture,  in  Placentia,  began  to 
c5  creep  in  after  the  year  1300.  Houfes 
a  have  at  prefent  halls,  rooms  with  chim» 
Vol.  II.  P,  **  neysj 
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neys,  portico’s,  wells,  gardens,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  conveniencies,  unknown  to  our 
“  ancestors.  A  houie  that  has  now  many 
“  chimneys,  had  none  in  the  lad  age.  The 
fire  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
**  houie,  without  any  vent  for  the  fmoke 
“  but  the  tiles  :  all  the  family  fat  round 
it,  and  the  victuals  were  drefled  there. 
“  The  expence  of  houfehold-furniture  is 
“  ten  times  greater  than  it  was  fixty  years 
“  ago.  1  he  tafte  for  fuch  expence  comes 
,A  to  us  from  France,  from  Flanders,  and 
!S  from  Spain.  Eating-tables,  formerly 
ce  but  twelve  inches  long,  are  now  grown 
“  to  eighteen.  They  have  table-cloths, 
4<  with  cups,  fpoons,  and  forks,  of  filver, 
“  and  large  knives.  Beds  have  filk  co- 
“  verings  and  curtains.  They  have  got 
“  candles  of  tallow  or  wax  in  candlefticks 
“  of  iron  or  copper.  Almoft  every  where 
“  there  are  two  fires,  one  for  the  chamber, 
“  and  one  for  the  kitchen.  Confedions 
“  have  come  greatly  in  ufe,  and  fenfuality 
“  regards  no  expence. ”  Plollinfhed  ex¬ 
claims  againft  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
that  prevailed  in  his  time.  “  In  times 
“  paft,”  fays  he,  “  men  were  contented 
“  to  dwell  in  houfes  builded  of  fallow, 

“  willow. 
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“  willow,  plumtree,  or  elm  ;  fo  that  the 
“  ufe  of  oak  was  dedicated  to  churches, 

“  religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  noble- 
“  mens  lodgings,  and  navigation.  But 
now,  thele  are  rejected,  and  nothing 
“  but  oak  any  whit  regarded.  And  yet 
5‘  fee  the  change ;  for  when  our  houfes 
“  were  builded  of  willow,  then  had  we 
sl  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houfes 
“  are  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only 
“  become  willow,  but  many,  through 
“  Perfian  delicacy  crept  in  among  us,  al- 
“  together  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  altera- 
“  tion.  in  thofe  days,  the  courage  of  the 
“  owner  was  a  fufficient  defence  to  keep 
“  the  houfe  in  fafety  ;  but  now,  the  affu- 
“  ranee  of  the  timber,  double  doors,  locks 
“  and  bolts,  mult  defend  the  man  from 
“  robbing.  Now,  have  we  many  chim- 
“  neys,  and  our  tenderlings  complain  of 
“  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poles.  Then, 
“  had  we  none  but  rere-doffes,  and  our 
“  heads  did  never  ake.  For  as  the  fmoke 
“  in  thofe  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fuf- 
44  ficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the 
“  houfe  ;  fo  it  was  reputed  a  far  better 
“  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and  his 

48  family  from  the  quack  or  pole,  where- 
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*iili  very  few  were  then  acquainted.’' 
Not  many  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
trench  wine,  in  Edinburgh  taverns,  was 
prefented  to  the  guefts  in  a  f'mall  tin  veffel, 
meafuring  about  an  Engiifh  pint"  A  {ingle 
drinking-glafs  f'erved  a  company  the  whole 
evening ;  and  the  firft  perfons  who  infifted 
lor  a  clean  glals  with  every  new  pint,, 
were  accufed  of  luxury.  A  knot  of  high¬ 
landers  benighted,  wrapped  themfelves  up 
in  their  plaids,  and  lay  down  in  the  fnow 
to  ileep"  A  young  gentleman  making  up 
a  ball  of  fnow,  ufed  it  for  a  pillow.  His 
-sauiCi  ttnking  away  the  ball  with  his 
foot,  “  What,  Sir,”  fays  he,  46  are  you 
turning  effeminate  ?”  Grantz,  defcri- 
tnng  tne  kingdom  of  Norway  and  the 
rrunneis  or  the  people,  has  the  following 
reflection.  Robuftiffimos  educat  vires, 

H  °tUii  nulla  frugum  luxuria  moliti,  fae- 
pi  us  lmpugnant  <ihos  (ju&oi  ini  pug- 
nantur  In  the  mountainous  illand 

*  “  It  produces  a  molt  robuft  race  of  men,  who  are 
“  enervated  by  no  luxury  of  food,  and  are  more  prone 

“  to  attack  andharrafs  their  neighbours  than  fubjeded 

S(  to  their  attacks/* 

<  * 

(a)  Sir  Evan  Cameron. 
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of  Rum,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland,  the  corn  produced  lerves  the  in¬ 
habitants  but  a  few  months  in  winter.  The 
reft  of  the  year  they  live  on  flefh,  filh,  and 
milk  ;  and  yet  are  healthy  and  long-lived. 
In  the  year  5768,  a  man  died  there  aged 
103,  who  was  50  years  old  before  he  ever 
tailed  bread.  This  old  man  frequently 
harangued  upon  the  plain  fare  of  lormer 
times  ;  finding  fault  with  his  neighbours 
for  indulging  in  bread,  and  upbraiding 
them  for  toiling  like  Haves  to  produce  fuch 
an  unnecelfary  article  of  luxury.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Canada,  before  they  were 
known  to  Europeans,  were  but  thinly 
cloathed  in  a  bitter  cold  climate.  They 
had  no  covering  but  a  fingle  Ikin,  girded 
about  them  with  a  belt  of  leather.  The 
coarfe  woollen  cioath  which  they  were 
taught  to  wear  by  the  French,  raifed  bit¬ 
ter  lamentations  ia  their  old  men  for  in- 
creafe  of  luxury  and  decline  of  manners. 

Thus,  every  one  exclaims  againft  the 
luxury  of  the  prefect  times,  judging  more 
favourably  of  the  paft  ;  as  if  what  is  lux¬ 
ury  at  prefect,  would  ceafe  to  be  luxury 
when  it  becomes  cuftomary.  What  is  the 
foundation  of  a  fentiment  fo  univerfal  ? 
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la  point  of  dignity,  corporeal  pleafures 
are  the  lowed  of  all  that  belong  to  our  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  for  that  reafon  perfons  of  deli¬ 
cacy  diilemble  the  pleafure  they  have  in 
eating  and  drinking  (a).  When  corporeal 
pleafure  is  indulged  to  escefs,  it  is  not  on¬ 
ly  low,  but  mean.  But  as,  in  judging  of 
things  that  admit  of  degrees,  comparifon 
is  the  ordinary  dandard  ;  every  refinement 
in  corporeal  pleafure  beyond  what  is  cuf- 
tomary,  is  held  to  be  a  blameable  escefs, 
below  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  For 
that  reafon,  every  improvement  in  living 
is  pronounced  to  be  luxury  while  recent, 
and  drops  that  character  when  it  comes 
into  common  ufe.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
what  is  moderation  in  the  capital,  is  ef- 
teemed  luxury  in  a  country-town.  Doth 
luxury  then  depend  entirely  on  compari¬ 
fon  ?  is  there  no  other  foundation  for 
didinguifhing  moderation  from  excefs  ? 
This  will  hardly  be  maintained. 

This  fubjeft  is  rendered  obfcure  by  gi¬ 
ving  different  meanings  to  the  term  luxury . 
A  French  writer  holds  every  fort  of  food 
to  be  luxury  but  raw  flelh  and  acorns, 
which  were  the  original  food  of  favages  ; 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  356.  edit,  5. 
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and  every  fort  of  covering  to  be  luxury 
but  Ikins,  which  were  their  original 
cloathing.  According  to  that  definition, 
the  plough,  the  fpade,  the  loom,  are  all  of 
them  inftruments  of  luxury ;  in  which 
view,  he  juftly  extols  luxury  to  the  flcies. 
We  are  born  naked,  becaufe  we  can  clothe 
ourfelves ;  and  artificial  cloathing  is  to 
man  as  much  in  the  order  of  nature,  as 
hair  or  feathers  are  to  other  animals.  But 
whatever  accords  to  the  common  nature  of 
man,  is  right ;  and  for  that  reafon  cannot 
in  a  proper  fenfe  be  termed  luxury •  Shoes 
are  a  refinement  from  walking  barefoot ; 
and  Voltaire,  taking  this  refinement  to  be 
luxury,  laughs  at  thofe  who  declaim  a- 
gainft  luxury.  Let  every  man  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  giving  his  own  meaning  to 
words  :  but  when  a  man  deviates  fo  far 
from  their  ufual  meaning,  the  negledl  to 
define  them  is  inexcufable.  In  common 
language  and  in  common  apprenenfion, 
luxury  always  implies  a  faulty  excefs ; 
and  upon  that  account,  is  condemned  by 
all  writers,  fuch  only  excepted  as  affedi  to 
be  fingular. 

Faulty  excefs  is  clearly  one  branch  of 
the  definition  of  luxury.  Another  is,  that 

the 
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i’ne  excefs  mud  be  habitual  :  a  fingle  adf 

e<f  intemperance,  however  faulty,  is  not 

denominated  luxury  :  reiteration  mu  ft  be 

to  fiequent,  as  to  become  a  confirmed  ha¬ 
bit. 

Nor  are  thele  particulars  all  that  enter 
into  the  definition  of  luxury.  There  are 
many  pleafures,  however  intemperate  or 
habitual,  that  are  not  branded  with  that 
odious  name.  Mental  pleafure,  fuch  as 
antes  from  fentiment  or  reafoning,  falls 
not  within  the  verge  of  luxury,  to  what¬ 
ever  excefs  indulged.  If  to  relieve  merit 
m  diftrefs  be  luxury,  it  is  only  fo  in  a  me¬ 
taphorical  fenfe  :  nor  is  it  deemed  luxury 
‘n  a  damfel  of  fifteen  to  perufe  love- novels 
from  morning  till  evening.  Luxury  is 
confined  to  the  external  fenfes :  nor  does 
it  belong  to  every  one  of  thefe  :  the  fine 
arts  have  no  relation  to  luxury.  A  man  is 
not  even  faid  to  be  luxurious,  merely  for 
indulging  in  drefs,  or  in  fine  furniture. 
Hollinfhed  inveighs  againft  drinking- 
glaifes  as  an  article  of  luxury.  At  that 
rate,  a  houfe  adorned  with  fine  pictures  or 
ftatues,  would  be  an  imputation  on  the 
proprietor.  Thus,  paffing  in  review  e- 
very  pleafure  of  external  fenfe,  we  find, 

i 
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that  in  proper  language  the  term  luxury  is 
not  applicable  to  any  pleafurc  of  the  eye  or 
ear.  That  term  is  confined  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  tafie,  touch,  and  fmell,  which  ap¬ 
pear  as  qxifting  at  the  organ  of  ienfe,  and 
upon  that  account  are  held  to  be  merely 

l 

corporeal  [a). 

Having  thus  circumfcribed  our  fubjed 
within  its  proper  bounds,  the  important 
point  that  remains  to  be  afcertained  is, 
Whether  we  have  any  rule  for  determining 
what  excels  in  corporeal  pleafure  mayjuft- 
ly  be  denominated  faulty.  About  that 
point  we  are  at  no  lofs*  T  hough  our  p re¬ 
lent  life  be  a  ftate  of  trial,  yet  our  Maker 
has  kindly  indulged  us  in  every  pleafure 
that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  mind  nor  to  the 
body  ;  and  therefore  no  excefs  but  what  is 
hurtful  falls  under  the  cenlure  of  being 
luxurious  :  it  is  faulty,  as  a  tranlgreffion  of 
felf-duty  ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  condemned  by 
the  moral  fenfe.  The  molt  violent  de- 
claimer  againft  luxury  will  not  affirm,  that 
bread  is  luxury,  or  a  fnow-ball  ufed  for 
a  pillow  :  thefe  are  innocent,  becaufe  they 
do  no  harm.  As  little  will  it  be  affirmed, 
that  dwelling-houfes,  more  capacious  than 
[a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Introdu&ion. 
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thole  originally  built,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  luxury  ;  feeing  they  contribute 
to  cheeriulnefs  as  well  as  to  health.  The 
plague,  some  centuries  ago,  made  frequent 
vifits  to  London,  promoted  by  air  ftagna- 
tuig  in  narrow  lireets  and  ! mall  houfes. 

e  anno  1066,  when  the 
houfes  and  ftreets  were  enlarged,  th^ 

plague  has  not  oace  been  in  London. 

ivlan  confiits  or  foul  and  oody,  fo  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  mat  the  one4  cannot  be 
at  eafe  while  the  other  buffers.  In  order 
to  have  mens  fana  in  carport  fano,  it  is  nc- 
ceffary  to  ftudy  the  health  of  both  :  bodi¬ 
ly  health  lupports  the  mind  ;  and  nothin  a- 

O 

tends  more  than  clieerfulnefs  to  fupport 
the  body,  even  under  a  difeafe.  To  pre¬ 
fer  ve  this  complicated  machine  in  order, 
certain  exercifes  are  proper  for  the  body, 
and  certain  for  the  mind  ;  which  ought 
never  to  incroach  the  one  on  the  other. 
Much  motion  and  bodily  exercife  tend  to 
make  us  robuft  5  but,  in  the  mean  time, 

the  mind  is  ftarved  :  much  reading  and 
.  refledion  fortify  the  mind,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  body  is  ftarved.  Nor  is 
this  all  :  excels  in  either  is  deftrudive  ro 
both  j  tor  exercife  too  violent,  whether  of 

s  ■*  •  ....  * 
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mind  or  body,  wears  the  machine.  In¬ 
dolence,  on  the  otlier  hand,  relaxes  the 
machine,  and  renders  it  weak  or  ufelefs. 
Bodily  indolence  breeds  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  and  many  other  difeafes  :  nor  is 
mental  indolence  1  el's  pernicious,  for  it 
breeds  peevilhnefs  and  pulillanimity. 
Thus  health,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is 
belt  preferved  by  moderate  exercife.  And 
hence  a  general  pfopofition,  That  every 
indulgence  in  corporeal  pleafure,  which  fa¬ 
vours  either  too  violent  or  too  languid  ex¬ 
ercife,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  hurt¬ 
ful,  and  confequently  is  luxury  in  its  pro¬ 
per  fenfe.  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  be  ad¬ 
ded,  that  every  fuch  indulgence  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  moral  fenfe  ;  of  which  e- 
very  man  can  bear  teftimony  from  what 
he  himfelf  feels. 

Too  great  indulgence  in  corporeal  plea¬ 
fure  feldom  prompts  violent  exercife  ;  but 
inftances  are  without  number,  of  its  re¬ 
laxing  even  that  moderate  degree  of  exer¬ 
cife  which  is  healthful  both  to  mind  and 
body.  This,  in  particular,  is  .the  cafe  of 
too  great  indulgence  in  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing  :  fuch  indulgence,  creating  a  habitual 
appetite  for  more  than  nature  requires, 

loads 
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loads  the  ftomach,  depreftes  the  fpirits  ; 
and  brings  on  a  habit  of  liftleffnefs  and 
inactivity,  which  renders  men  cowardly 
and  effeminate  *.  And  what  does  the  e- 
picure  gain  by  fuch  excefs  r  In  a  grand 
palace,  the  matter  occupies  not  a  greater 
fpace  than  his  meaneft  domettic  ;  and 
brings  to  his  mod  fumptuous  feaft  per¬ 
haps  lets  appetite  than  any  of  his  guetts. 
Satiety  withal  makes  him  lofe  the  relifh  e- 
ven  or  rarities,  which  afford  to  others  a 
poignant  plealure.  Liften  to  a  fprightly 


writer  handling  this  fubjedt.  “  Le  peuple 


56 
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rie  s’ennuie  guerre,  fa  vie  eft  adtive  ;  fi 
fes  amufemens  ne  font  pas  varies,  il 
“  font  rares  ;  beauccup  de  jours  de  fa~ 
“  tigue  lui  font  gouter  avec  delices  quel™ 
“  ques  jours  de  fetes.  Une  alternative  de 
“  longs  travaux  et  de  courts  loifirs  tient 
“  lieu  d’afiaifonement  aux  plaifirs  de  fon 
61  etat.  Pour  les  riches,  leur  grand  ileau 


*  Luxury  and  felfifhnefs  render  rnen  cowards.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  attached  to  "riches  or  to  fenfual  pleafure, 
cannot  think,  without  horror,  of  abandoning  them, 
A  virtuous  man  confiders  himfelf  as  placed  here  in  or¬ 
der  to  obey  the  will  of  his  Maker  :  he  performs  his 
duty,  and  is  ready  to  quit  his  poll  upon  the  firft  fum- 
mons. 


cc 
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it  c’fft  l’ennui  :  au  fcin  dc  tant  d  amnfe** 

«  mens  raffembles  a  grands  fraix,  an  mi- 
“  lieu  de  tant  de  gens  concourans  a  leur 
“  plaire,  l’ennui  les  confume  et  les  tue  ;  ils 
«  paflent  leur  vie  a  le  fuir  et  a  en  etre  at- 
“  teints  ;  ils  font  accables  de  fon  poids 
ll  infopportable  :  les  femmes,  Lu-toui,  t]ui 
11  ne  favent  plus  s  occupcr,  nl  s  a-nuini, 

*•  font  devotees  fous  lc  nom  uc  va— 
li  peurs.”  RoujJ'cau,  Eruilc.  Wnat  en¬ 
joyment,  then,  have  the  opulent  above  o— 
thers  ?  Let  them  beftow  their  riches  in 
making  others  happy  :  benevolence  will 
double  their  own  happineis  ;  hi h,  in  the 
diredt  a£t  of  doing  good  ;  and  next,  iti 
reflecting  upon  tire  good  they  have  done, 
the  molt  delicate  ot  all  read  , 

Had  the  Englith  continued  Pagans,  they 
would  have  invented  a  new  deity  to  pre- 
fide  over  cookery,  I  fay  it  with  regret, 
but  muft  fay  it,  that  a  luxurious  table,  co¬ 
vered  with  every  dainty,  teems  to  at  tue,! 
favourite  idol.  A  minifter  of  ftate  never 
withftands  a  feaft  ;  and  the  link  that  u- 
nites  thofe  in  oppofition,  is  the  cramming 
one  another  *.  I  fliall  not  be  furprifed  to 

*  This  was  compofed  in  the  year  j'770. 

“  hear. 
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!iear>  diat  the  cramming  a  miftrefs  has 
become  the  moft  fafhionable  mode  of  court- 
.li:p;  Luxur7  in  eating  is  not  unknown 
in  tneir  univerfities  ;  the  only  branch  of 
education  that  feldom  proves  abortive.  It 
nas  not  efcaped  obfervation,  that  between 

1740  and  *77°,  no  fewer  than  fix 
ivlayors  of  London  died  in  office,  a 

greater  number  than  in  the  preceding 

5°°  years  :  fuch  havock  doth  luxury  in 

eatmg  make  among  the  fons  of  Albion  * 

How  different  the  manners  of  their  fore^ 

^uiers  !  Bonduca  their  Queen,  ready  to 

en§<1fee  Bo  mans  in  a  pitched  battle 
encouraged  her  army  with  a  pathetic 

speech,  urging  in  particular  the  following 
confideration  :  “  The  great  advantage  we 
';ave  over  them  is,  that  they  cannot. 
P,s-e  us»  0ear  hunger,  third:,  heat,  nor 
“  co!t!-  They  mud  have  fine  bread,  wine, 
and  warm  houies  :  every  herb  and  root 

*  Suicide  is  not  influenced  by  foggy  air  •  for  it  is 
not  more  frequent  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln  or  E (Tex,  than 
in  other  parts  of  England.  A  habit  of  daily  excefs  in 
tiling  and  drinking,  with,  intervals  of  downy  eafe,  re- 
lax  every  mental  fpring.  The  man  flags  in  his  Tpfrits 
becomes  languid  and  low  :  nothing  moves  him  •  eve' 

ry  connection  with  the  world  is  diffolved  ;  a  tedium  vita, 
er.fues ;  and  then- — 
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a  fatisfies  our  hunger  ;  water  fupplies  the 
“  want  of  wine  ;  and  every  tree  is  to  us 

“  a  warm  houfe  (tf). 

If  it  fhould  be  aflerted,  that  no  excefs  in 
eating  or  drinking  is  better  entitled  to  be 
termed  luxury,  than  the  univerfal  ufe  of 
fermented  liquors,  reje fling  water  entire¬ 
ly  ;  the  proportion  would  be  ridiculed,  as 
proceeding  from  feme  low-fpirited  afcetic. 
Water,  it  will  be  faid,  is  indeed  the  origi¬ 
nal  drink  of  animals,  and  a  wholefome 
drink  it  is.  But  why  deny  to  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  man  improvements  in  nourifhment, 
as  well  as  in  habitation  and  cloathing  ?  I 
grant  there  can  be  no  reafonable  objection 
to  fermented  liquors,  ufed  as  a  delicacy,  by 
people  of  eafy  fortune.  But  what  I  con¬ 
demn,  is  there  being  the  foie  drink  of  all 
ranks,  not  even  excepting  thofe  who  live 
on  charity.  Confider  the  quality  of  ani- 


*  Providence  has  provided  the  gout  as  a  beacon  on 
the  rock  of  luxury  to  warn  againft  it.  But  in  vain  : 
during  diftrefs,  vows  of  temperance  are  made  :  du¬ 
ring  the  intervals,  thefe  vows  are  forgot.  Luxury  has 
gained  too  much  ground  in  this  ifland,  to  be  redrained 
by  admonition. 

{a)  Dion  Caffius. 


mal 
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mal  and  vegetable  food  that  can  be  produ¬ 
ced  on  land  employed  entirely  in  railing 
vines,  barley,  and  other  materials  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors.  The  exiftence  of  many 
thoufands  is  annually  prevented  by  that 
fpecies  of  luxury. 

The  indulging  in  down-beds,  foft  pil¬ 
lows,  and  eafy  feats,  is  a  fpecies  of  luxu¬ 
ry  ;  becaufe  it  tends  to  enervate  the  body, 
and  to  render  it  unfit  for  fatigue.  Some 
London  Ladies  employ  an  operator  for 
pairing  their  nails.  Two  young  women 
of  high  quality,  who  v,Tere  fitters,  em¬ 
ployed  a  fervant  with  foft  hands  to  raife 
them  gently  out  of  bed  in  a  morning.  No¬ 
thing  iefs  than  all-powerful  vanity  can 
make  fuch  perrons  fubmit  to  the  fatigues  of 
a  toilet  :  how  can  they  ever  think  of  fuh- 
mitting  to  the  horrid  pangs  of  child-bear¬ 
ing  !  In  the  hot-climates  of  Afia,  people 
of  rank  are  rubbed  and  chaffed  twice  a- 
day  ;  which,  befide  being  pleafant,  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  health,  by  moving  the  blood 
in  a  hot  country,  where  Doth  and  indo¬ 
lence  prevail.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  curried,,  bathed,  and  oiled,  daily  ; 
though  they  had  not  the  fame  excufe  for 

that 
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that  pradice:  it  was  luxury  in  them, 

though  not  in  the  Afiatics. 

Nations,  where  luxury  is  unknown,  are 

troubled  with  few  difeafes,  and  have  few 
physicians  by  profeffion.  In  the  early  a- 
ges  of  Rome,  women  and  Haves  were  the 
only  phyficians,  becaufe  vegetables  were 
the  chief  food  of  the  people  ;  who  belide 
were  conftantly  employed  in  wai  ot  i‘i 
hufbandry.  When  luxury  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  their  difeafes  multi¬ 
plied,  and  phyfic  became  a  liberal  profef¬ 
fion. 

With  refped  to  exercife,  the  various 
machines  that  have  been  invented  ior  exe¬ 
cuting  every  fort  of  work,  render  bodh} 
ftrength  of  iefs  importance  than  formerly. 
This  change  is  favourable  to  mental  ope¬ 
rations,  without  hurting  bodily  health. 
The  travelling  on  horleback,  though  a  lefs 
vigorous  exertion  of  ftrength  than  walk¬ 
ing,  is  not  luxury,  becaufe  it  is  a  health¬ 
ful  exercife.  I  dare  not  lay  fo  much  for 

v 

wheel-carriages  :  a  fpring-coach,  roiling 
along  a  Smooth  road,  gives  no  exercife  ;  or 
fo  little,  as  to  be  preventive  of  no  difeafe  :  it 

tends 
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tends  to  enervate  the  body,  and,  in  feme 
meafure,  alfo  the  mind.  The  increafe  of 
wheel-carriages  within  a  century  is  a  preg¬ 
nant  proof  of  the  growth  of  luxurious  in- 
do,ence- .  Turing  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  Enghfh  judges  rode  to  Weftminfter  on 
horfeback,  and  probably  did  fo  for  many 
years  after  his  death.  Charles  I.  iffued  a 
proclamation,  prohibiting  hackney-coaches 
to  be  ufed  in  London,  except  by  thofe  who 
travel  at  leaft  three  miles  out  of  town.  At 
tlle  defloration,  Charles  II.  made  his  pu¬ 
blic  entry  into  London  on  horfeback,  be¬ 
tween  his  two  brothers,  Dukes  of  York 
«ind  Gloucester.  We  have  Rufhworth  for 
our  voucher,  that  in  London,  not  above  a 
hundred  years  ago,  there  were  but  twenty 
hackney-coaches  ;  which  did  not  ply  on 
tne  ftreets,  but  were  kept  at  home  till  call¬ 
ed  for.  He  adds,  that  the  King  and  coun¬ 
cil  publifhed  a  proclamation  againft  them, 
c-vcaufe  they  railed  me  price  of  provender 
upon  the  King,  nobility,  and  gentry.  At 
prefent,  iqoo  hackney-coaches  ply  on  the 
nreets  or  London  ;  be  fide  a  great  number 
of  itage- coaches  for  travelling  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  all  parts ^  of  the  kingdom.  The 
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firft  coach  with  glades  in  France  was 
brought  from  Brulfels  to  Paris,  anno  1600, 
by  the  Prince  of  Uonde.  Sedan-chairs 
were  not  known  in  liogland  before  the 
year  1634.  Cookery  and  coaches  have 
reduced  the  military  fpirit  of  the  linglilh 
nobility  and  gentry  to  a  languid  fcate  : 
the  former,  by  overloading  the  body,  has 
infected  them  with  difpiriting  ailments  5 
the  latter,  by  fullering  eafe  and  indolence, 
have  banifhed  labour,  the  only  antidote 
to  fuch  ailments  *.  Too  great  indulgence 
in  the  fine  arts  confumes  part  of  the  time 
that  ought  to  be  employed  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  duties  of  life  :  but  the  fine  arts,  even 
when  too  much  indulged,  produce  one 
good  effedt,  which  is,  to  foften  and  huma¬ 
nize  our  manners  :  nor  do  they  harm  the 
body,  if  they  relax  not  that  degree  of  ex* 
ercife  which  is  neceflary  for  fupporting  it 
in  health  and  vigour, 

*  J’ai  toujours  vu  ceux  qui  voyageoient  dans  de 
bonnes  voitures  bien  douces,  reveurs,  tribes,  grondans 
ou  fouffrans ;  et  les  pietons  toujours  gais,  legers,  et 

contens  de  tout*  Combien  le  eoeur  rit  quand  on  ap- 

,  / 

proche  du  gite  !  Combien  un  repas  groilier  paroit 
favoureux  S  avec  quel  plaifir  on  fe  repofe  a  table  ! 
Quel  bon  fommei!  on  fait  dans  un  mauvais  lit  i  Rouf» 
fe.ru  Emile. 
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•The  enervating  eiledis  of  luxury  upon 
the  body,  are,  above  all,  remarkable  in  war. 
The  officers  of  Alexander’s  army  were 
fcon  tainted  with  Afiatic  manners.  Moft 
Ci.  them,  alter  bathing,  had  fervants  for 
rubbing  them,  and,  indead  of  plain  oil, 
nfed  precious  ointments.  Leonatus,  in 
particular,  commiffioned  from  Egypt  the 
powder  be  ufed  when  he  wreftled,  which 
ioadea  feveial  camels.  Alexander  repro- 
.ved  them  mildly  :  “  I  wonder  that  men 
45  who  have  undergone  fuch  fatigues  in 
war,  are  not  taught  by  experience,  that 
labour  produces  fweeter  and  founder 

44  deep  than  indolence.  To  be  voluptu- 

45  ous,  is  an  abjedt  and  havifn  date.  How 
can  a  man  take  care  of  his  horfe,  or 

*£  keep  his  armour  bright,  who  difdains 
‘‘•to  employ  his  own  hands  upon  what  is 
<!  deared  to  him,  his  own  body  (a)  ?” 

With  refpedt  to  the  mind  in  particular, 
manifold  are  the  pernicious  effedts  of  lu¬ 
xury.  Corporeal  pleafures  are  all  of  them 
felhffi  ;  and,  when  much  indulged,  tend  to 
make  felfithnefs  the  leading  principle.  Vo~ 
luptuoufnefs  accordingly,  relaxing  every 

(a)  Plutarch, 
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fympathetic  affe£tion,  brings  on  a  beaftly 
felfifhnefs,  which  leaves  nothing  of  man 
but  the  external  figure.  Luxury  befide 
renders  the  mind  fo  effeminate,  as  to  be 
fubdued  by  every  diftrefs  :  the  flighted 
pain,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a  real 
evil :  and  any  higher  degree  becomes  a  tor¬ 
ture.  The  French  are  far  gone  in  that 
difeafe.  Pictures  of  deep  diftrefs,  which 
attract  Engl i (la  fpedators,  are  to  the  French 
unfupportable  :  their  averlion  to  pain  o- 
vercomes  the  attractive  power  of  fympathy, 
and  debars  from  the  ftage  every  diftrefs 
that  makes  a  deep  impreffion.  The  Britiih 
are  gradually  finking  into  the  fame  weak- 
nefs  :  Venice  Preferved  cell  efts  not  fuch 
numbers  as  it  did  originally  ;  and  would 
fcarce  be  endured,  were  not  our  fympathy 
blunted  by  familiarity  :  a  new  play  in  a 
funilar  tone  would  not  take.  The  gradual 
decay  of  manhood  in  Britain,  appears 
from  their  funeral  rites.  Formerly  the  de- 
ceafed  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  of  both  fexes  ;  and 
the  day  of  their  death  was  preferved  in  re¬ 
membrance,  with  folemn  lamentation,  as 
the  day  of  their  birth  was  with  exhilara¬ 
ting  cups.  In  England,  a  man  was  fir  ft 

relieved 
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relieved  from  attending  his  deceafed  wife  to 
the  grave  ;  and  afterward  from  attending 
his  deceafed  children  ;  and  now  fuch  ef¬ 
feminacy  of  mind  prevails  there,  that, 
upon  the  lad  groan,  the  deceafed,  aban¬ 
doned  by  every  relation,  is  delivered  to 
an  undertaker  by  profeffion,  who  is  left  at 
leifure  to  mimic  the  funeral  rites.  Jn 
Scotland,  fuch  refinement  has  not  vet  ta¬ 
ken  place  :  a  man  is  indeed  excufed  from 
attending  his  wife  to  the  grave  ;  but  he 
performs  that  duty  in  perfon  to  every  o- 
ther  relation,  his  children  not  excepted. 
I  am  told,  that  people  of  high  fafhion  in 
England  begin  to  leave  the  care  of  their 
lick  relations  to  hired  nurfes  ;  and  think 

they  do  their  duty  in  making  fhort  vifits 
from  time  to  time. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  luxury  with 
refpecl  to  thofe  only  who  are  infected  with 
it ;  and,  did  its  poifon  fpread  no  wider, 
the  cafe  perhaps  would  he  the  lefs  deplo¬ 
rable.  But  unhappily,  where  luxury  pre¬ 
vails,  the  innocent  fuffer  with  the  guilty. 
A  man  of  oeconomy,  whether  a  merchant, 
or  a  manufacturer,  lays  up  a  ftock  for  his 
cniidren,  and  adds  ufefui  members  to  the 
ftate.  A  man,  on,  the  contrary,  who  lives 

above 
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above  his  fortune,  or  his  profits,  accuftoms 
his  children  to  luxury,  and  abandons  them 
to  poverty  when  he  dies.  Luxury,  at  the 
fame  time,  is  a  great  enemy  to  population  ; 
it  enhances  the  expence  of  living,  and  con¬ 
fines  many  to  the  batchelor-ftate.  Luxury 
of  the  table,  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for 
that  effe£t  :  “  L’homme  riche  met  toute 
“  fa  gloire  a  confommer,  toute  fa  gran- 
“  deur  a  perdre,  en  un  jour  a  fa  table,  plus 
“  de  biens  qu’il  n’en  faudroit  pour  faire 
“  fubfifter  plufieurs  families.  11  abufe  6- 
“  galement  et  des  animaux  et  des  hommes  : 
44  dont  le  refte  demeure  affarae,  languit 
“  dans  la  misere,  et  ne  travaiile  que  pour 
11  fatisfaire  a  fappetit  immodere,  et  a  la 
44  vanite  encore  plus  infatiable,  de  cet 
£<  horn  me  ;  qui  detruifant  les  autres  par 
“  la  difette,  fe  detruit  lui-meme  par  les 
“  exces  (u) 

-  .  ....  /  -  To 

(a)  BufFon. 

*  “  The  foie  glory  of  the  rich  man  is,  to  confume 

(i  and  deftroy  ;  and  his  grandeur  confifts,  in  lavifh* 
“  ing  in  one  day  upon  the  expence  of  his  table  what 
<(  would  procure  fubfiftence  for  many  families*  He  a- 
bufes  equally  animals  and  his  fellow- creatures  ;  a 
“  great  part  of  whom,  a  prey  to  famine,  and  lan* 
(t  guifhing  in  mifery5  labour  and  toil  to  fatisfy  his  im- 

moderate 
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1  0  confider  luxury  in  a  political  view, 
no  refinement  of  drefs,  of  the  table,  of  e- 
quipage,  of  habitation,  is  luxury  in  thofe 
who  can  afford  the  expence  ;  and  the  pu~ 
sue  gains  by  the  encouragement  that  is 
given  to  arts,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce.  nut  a  mode  of  living  above  a 
man  s  annual  income,  weakens  the  ftate, 
by  reducing  to  poverty,  not  only  the 
Squanderers  themfelves,  but  many  inno¬ 
cent  and  induftrious  perfons  connected 
with  them.  Luxury  is,  above  all,  perni¬ 
cious  in  a  commercial  ftate.  A  perfon  of 
moderation  is  fatisfied  with  fmall  profits  : 
not  fo  the  luxurious,  who  defpife  every 
branch  of  trade  but  what  returns  great 
profits  :  other  branches  are  engreffed  by 
foreigners  who  are  more  frugal.  The 
merchants  of  Amfterdam,  and  even  of 
London,  within  a  century,  lived  with 
more  oeconomy  than  their  clerks  do  at  pre¬ 
lent.  1  heir  country-houfes  and  gardens 
make  not  the  greateft  articies  of  their  ex¬ 
pence.  At  firft,  a  merchant  retires  to  his 

country-houfe  on  Sundays  only  and  holy- 

* 

u  moderate  defires,  and  infatiable  vanity  ;  who,  de- 

! 

ftroying  others  by  want;  deftroys  himfelf  by  ex- 
€t  c efs.” 

days  : 
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days  :  but  beginning  to  relifn  indolent  re¬ 
tirement,  buftnefs  grows  irkfome,  he  trufts 
all  to  his  clerks,  lofes  the  thread  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  fees  no  longer  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  is  now  in  the  high  way  to  perdition. 
Every  crofs  accident  makes  him  totter  ; 
and  in  labouring  circumftances,  he  is 
tempted  to  venture  all  in  hopes  of  re-efta- 
biifhment.  He  falls  at  laft  to  downright 
gaming  ;  which,  fetting  conference  afide, 
is  a  prudent  meafure  :  he  rifks  only  the 
monev  of  his  creditors,  for  he  himfelf  has 
nothing  to  lofe  :  it  is  now  with  him,  Cisfar 
aut  nihil*.  Such  a  man  never  falls  with¬ 
out  involving  many  in  his  ruin. 

The  bad  effects  of  luxury  above  dif- 
played,  are  not  the  whole,  nor  indeed  the 
nioft  deftrudtive.  In  all  times  luxury  has 
been  the  ruin  of  every  ftate  where  it  pre¬ 
vailed.  Nations  originally  are  poor  and 
virtuous.  They  advance  to  induftry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  perhaps  to  conqueft  and  em¬ 
pire,  But  this  ftate  is  never  permanent  : 
great  opulence  opens  a  wide  door  to  indo¬ 
lence,  fenfuality,  corruption,  proftitution, 
% 

*  “  Csefar  or  nothing.” 

Vol.  II,  U 
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perdition.  But  that  more  important  branch 
of  the  fubjedt  is  referved  to  particular 
Sketches,  where  it  will  make  a  better  fi¬ 
gure. 

In  the  favage  Hate,  man  is  almoft  all 
body,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion  of 
mind.  In  the  maturity  of  civil  fociety, 
he  is  complete  both  in  mind  and  body. 
In  a  ftate  of  degeneracy  by  luxury  and  vo- 

luptuoufnefs,  he  has  neither  mind  nor 
body  *. 

*  In  ancient  Egypt,  execution  againfl  the  perfon  of 

a  debtor  was  prohibited.  Such  a  law  could  not  obtain 
but  among  a  temperate  people,  where  bankruptcy 
happens  by  misfortune,  and  feldom  by  luxury  or  extra¬ 
vagance.  In  Switzerland,  not  only  a  bankrupt  but 
even  his  fons  are  excluded  from  public  office  till  ail  the 
family  debts  be  paid. 
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Progrefs  of  Men  in  society, 

P  REPACK. 

JN  the  courfe  of  explaining  this  fubjeff,  no 
1  opportunity  is  omitted  of  fuggejling  an 
important  doffrine,  ‘That  patriotifm  is  the 
corner-Jlone  oj  civil fociety  ;  that  no  nation 
ever  became  great  and  powerful  without  it ; 
and,  when  extinguifhed, ,  that  the  mojl  pow¬ 
erful  nation  will  totter  and  become  a  ruin. 
But  I  profefs  only  to  fate  faffs.  From  thefe 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  draw  the  obfer- 
vation  :  and  what  he  himfelf  obferves  will 
fink  deeper ,  than  what  is  inculcated  by  an 
author ,  however  pathetically. 


SKETCH 


s  K  E  T  c  H  I. 

Appetite  for  Society  .—Origin  of  National 

Societies* 


fr  there  is  in  man  an  appetite 

for  fociety,  never  was  called  in 
quefiion  *.  But  to  what  end  the 
appetite  ferves,  whether  it  embrace  the 
whole  fpecies  or  be  in  any  manner  limited, 

whether 


*  1  his  appetite  is  not  denied  by  Vitruvius ;  but  it 
Teems  L’o  have  been  overlooked  in  the  account  he  gives 
(book  2.  ch.  i.)  ol  the  commencement  of  fociety, 
which  is  as  follows.  “  ]fn  ancient  times,  men,  like 
#<***?#.  wild  beafis,  lived  in  caves  and  woods,  feeding  on 

J  wild  food.  In  a  certain  place  it  happened,  that  the 

&  trees,  put  in  motion  by  tempefluous  winds,  and  rub- 

<4  bing  their  branches  one  againft  another  took  fire* 
<£  Thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  fled  for  fear  :  but  as 
“  the  flame  abated,  they  approached  ;  and  finding  the 
«  heat  comfortable,  they  threw  wood  into  the  fire, 
€c  and  preferred  it  from  being  extinguifhed.  They 
“  then  invited  others  to  take  benefit  of  the  fire.  Men, 
u  thus  affembled,  endeavoured  to  exprefs  their  thoughts 
H  by  articulate  founds ;  and  by  daily  pra&icc,  certain 

“  founds 
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whether  men  be  naturally  qualified  for  be¬ 
ing  ufeful  members  of  civil  fociety,  and 
whether  they  are  fitted  for  being  happy  m 
it,  are  queltions  that  open  extenfive  views 
into  human  nature,  and  yet  have  been  little 
attended  to  by  writers.  I-gneve  at  the  ne- 

u  founds  fignifying  things  in  frequent  ufe,  came  to  b., 

«  eflablilhed.  From  that  cafual  event,  language  a- 
««  rofe.  And  thus,  fire  having  attracted  many  to  one 
„  place,  they  foon  difcovered  that  they  were  by  na- 
‘i  ture  fuperior  to  other  animals,  differing  from  them 
«.  not  only  in  an  erecl  pofture,  which  gave  them  op- 
«  portunity  to  behold  the  beauties  of  the  heavens  as 
«  well  as  of  the  earth  ;  but  alfo  in  their  hands  and  fin- 
.<  gers,  fitted  for  executing  whatever  they  could  m- 
u  vent>  They  therefore  began  to  cover  their  habita- 
“  tions  with  the  boughs  of  trees  :  feme  dug  caves  in 
“  the  mountains  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  a  fwallow’s  neft, 

«  fome  flreltered  themfelves  with  l'prigs  and  loam. 

«  Thus,  by  obferving  each  other’s  work,  and  turning 
“  their  thoughts  to  invention,  they  by  degrees  impro- 
«  ved  their  habitations,  and  became  daily  more  and 
“  more  fldlful.”  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.)  fays,  that 
men  originally  led  a  favage  life,  without  any  fociety  ; 
that  fear  made  them  join  for  mutual  defence  againit 
beads  of  prey ;  that  cuftom  by  degrees  made  them 
focial ;  and  that  each  fociety  formed  a  language  to 
itfelf.  Has  not  the  celebrated  Rouffeau  been  guilty 
of  the  fame  overfight  in  his  effay  on  the  inequality  of 
men  i  Thefe  authors  fugged  to  me  the  butcher,  w  o 
made  diligent  fearck  for  his  knife,  which  he  held  in  kis 

teeth. 
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gIe<?!  becaufe  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  thefe 
questions,  however  abftrufe,  muft  be  dif- 
cuffed. 

.  fS  many  animaJs,  befide  man,  are  fo- 
ciaJ.it  appeared  to  me  probable,  that  the 
iocial  laws  by  which  fuch  animals  are  go¬ 
verned,  might  open  views  into  the  focial 
nature  of  man.  But  here  I  met  with  a  fe- 
eond  difappointment. :  for  after  perufing 
books  without  end,  I  found  very  little  fa- 
isfadion  ;  though  the  laws  of  animal  fo- 

'  :c!y  make  tbe  moil  inftrudive  and  moft 
.entertaining  part  of  natural  hiftory.  A 
few  dry  fads,  colleded  occafionally,  ena- 
bled  me  to  form  the  embryo  of  a’ plan, 
which  i  here  prefent  to  the  reader  :  if  his 
curiofity  be  excited,  5tis  well  ;  for  I  am  fax 
from  exped ing  that  it  will  be  gratified. 

Animals  of  prey  have  no  appetite  for 
fociety,  if  the  momentary  ad  of  coDuIa- 
noa  be  not  excepted.  Wolves  make  not 
an  exception,  even  where  hunger  makes 
tnem  join  to  attack  a  village  :  as  fear  pre¬ 
vents  them  fingly  from  an  attempt  fo  ha¬ 
zardous,  their  cafual  union  is  prompted 
by  appetite  for  food,  not  by  appetite  for 
Jociety.  bo  little  of  the  focial  is  there  in 
wolves,  that  it  one  happen  to  be  wounded, 

he 
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he  is  put  to  death  and  devoured  by  thofe 
of  his  own  kind.  Vultures  have  the  fame 
difpofition.  Their  ordinary  food  is  a  dead 
carcafe  ;  and  they  never  venture,  but  in  a 
body,  to  attack  any  living  creature  that 
appears  formidable.  Upon  fociety  happi- 
nefs  fo  much  depends,  that  we  do  not  wil¬ 
lingly  admit  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  bear,  or  a 
wolf,  to  have  any  appetite  for  fociety. 
And  in  withholding  it  from  fuch  animals, 
the  gocdnefs  of  Providence  to  its  favourite 
man,  is  confpicuous  :  their  ftrength,  agili+ 
ty,  and  voracity,  make  them  fingly  not  a 
little  formidable  :  I  fhould  tremble  for  the 
human  race,  were  they  difpofed  to  make 
war  in  company  *. 

Such 


*  The  care  of  Providence  in  protecting  the  human 
race  from  animals  of  prey,  is  equally  vifible  in  other 
particulars.  I  can  difcover  no  fa£ts  to  make  me  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  lion  or  a  tiger  is  afraid  of  a  man  ;  but 
whatever  fecret  means  are  employed  by  Providence  to 
keep  fuch  fierce  and  voracious  animals  at  a  diftance, 
certain  it  is,  that  they  fliun  the  habitations  of  men.  At 
prefent  there  is  not  a  wild  lion  in  Europe.  Even  in 
Homer’s  time  there  were  none  inPeloponnefus,  though 
they  were  frequent  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thefialy, 
down  to  the  time  of  Ariftotle  :  whence  it  is  probable, 
that  thefe  countries  were  not  at  that  time  well  peopled. 
And  the  fame  probability  holds  with  refpeff  to  feveral 

moun- 
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^ach  harmlefs  animals  as  are  unable  to 
oerend  themfelves  fingly,  are  provided 

XViui  an  aFpetite  for  fociety,  that  they 
ma7  defend  themfelves  in  a  body.  Sheep 
aie  xemaikable  in  that  refpefl,  when  left 


mountainous  parts  in  China,  which  even  at  prefent  are 
mfelled  with  tigers.  When  men  and  cattle  are  toge¬ 
ther,  a  lion  always  attacks  a  bead,  and  never  a  man. 

II  we  can  rely  on  Bofman,  a  tiger  in  Guinea  will  not 
touch  a  man  if  there  be  a  four-footed  bead  in  fight. 
M.  Buffon  obferves,  that  the  bear,  though  far  from°be- 
mg  cowardly,  never  is  at  eafe  but  in  wild  and  defart 
places.  The  great  condor  of  Peru,  a  bird  of  prey  of 
an  immenfe  fize,  bold  and  rapacious,  is  never  feen  but 

III  deiarts  and  high  mountains.  Every  river  in  the 
coafr  of  Guinea  abounds  with  crocodiles,  which  lie 
balking  in  the  fun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  they 
perceive  a  man  approaching,  they  plunge  into  the  river, 
though  they  feldom  fly  from  any  other  animal.  A  fox, 
cn  the  contrary,  a  pole-cat,  a  kite,  though  afraid  of 
man,  draw  near  to  inhabited  places  where  they  fnd 
prey  in  plenty.  Such  animals  do  little  mifchief;  and 
the  nttle  tney  do,  promotes  care  and  vigilance.  But 
:f  men,  like  foeep,  were  the  natural  prey  of  a  lion  or  a 

^ei#r  utmoft  vigour  and  fagacity  would  fcaree  be 
sufficient  for  felf- defence.  Perpetual  war  would  be 
tntlr  fate,  without  having  a  fngle  moment  for  any  o- 
tner  occupation  ;  and  they  mull  for  ever  have  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  brutifh  fate.  It  is  poffible  that  a  few  cattle 
might  be  prote&ed  by  armed  men,  continually  on  the 
watch;  but  to  defend  flocks  and  herds  covering  a 
hundred  hills,  would  be  Ineradicable.  Agriculture 
could  never  have  exifted  in  any  fhape. 
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to  nature  :  a  ram  feldom  attacks  ;  but  the 
rams  of  a  flock  exert  great  vigour  in  de¬ 
fending  their  females  and  their  young  . 
Two  of  Bakewell’s  rams,  brought  to  Lang¬ 
holm  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh’s  eflate, 
kept  clofe  together.  The  one  was  taken 
ill,  and  died,  the  other  gave  clofe  attend¬ 
ance,  flood  befide  the  dead  body,  and  ab~ 
ftained  from  food  for  fome  days  :  nor  did 
it  recover  its  fpirits  for  a  long  time.  The 
whole  Society  of  rooks  join  in  attacking  a 

*  M.  Button  has  bellowed  lefs  pains  than  becomes 
an  author  of  his  charadler,  upon  the  nature  and  inftindls 
of  animals.  He  fcarce  once  humbles  upon  truth  in  his 
natural  hiftory  of  the  fheep.  He  holds  it  to  be  ftupid, 
and  incapable  to  defend  itfelf  againft  any  beaft  of  prey  ; 
maintaining,  that  the  race  could  not  have  fubfifted  but 
under  the  care  and  protection  of  men.  Has  that  au¬ 
thor  forgot,  that  fheep  had  no  enemy  more  formidable 
than  men  in  their  original  hunter- hate  ?  Far  from  being 
neglected  by  nature,  there  are  few  animals  better  pro¬ 
vided  for  defence.  They  have  a  fort  of  military  in® 
Hindi,  forming  a  line  of  battle,  like  foidiers,  when 
threatened  with  an  attack.  The  rams,  who,  in  a  na¬ 
tural  Hate,  make  half  of  the  flock,  join  together  ;  and 
no  lion  or  tiger  is  able  to  refill  their  united  impetuofity. 
A  ram,  educated  by  a  foidier,  accompanied  his  matter 
to  the  battle  of  Culloden.  When  a  cannon  was  fired, 
it  rejoiced  and  run  up  to  it.  It  adtually  began  the 
battle,  advancing  before  the  troops,  and  attacking  fome 
dogs  of  the  highland  army, 
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kite,  when  it  hovers  about  them.  A  fa¬ 
mily  cf  wild  fwine  never  feparate,  till  the 
young  be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  wolf;  and  when 
the  wolf  threatens,  they  all  join  in  a  body. 
The  pecary  is  a  fort  of  wild  hog  in  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  :  if  one  of  them  be  at- 
tacked,  the  reft  run  to  aflift  it.  There  be¬ 
ing  a  natural  antipathy  between  that  ani¬ 
mal  and  the  American  tiger,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  a  tiger  flam  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pecaries  round  him. 

The  focial  appetite  is  to  fome  animals- 
ufeful,  not  only  for  defence,  but  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Society  a- 
mong  beavers  is  a  notable  inftance  of  both. 
As  water  is  the  only  refuge  of  that  inno¬ 
cent  fpecies  againfl:  an  enemy,  they  in- 
ftin&ively  make  their  fettlement  on  the 
brink  of  a  Jake  or  of  a  running  ftream. 
In  tue  latter  cafe,  they  keep  up  the  water 
to  a  proper  height  by  a  dam- dike,  con- 
ftru&ed  with  fo  much  art  as  to  withftand 
the  greateft  floods  :  in  the  former,  they 
fave  themfelves  the  labour  of  a  dam- dike, 
becaufe  a  lake  generally  keeps  at  the  fame 
height.  Having  thus  provided  for  de¬ 
fence,  their  next  care  is  to  provide  food 
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and  habitation.  The  whole  focicty  join  in 
erecting  the  dam-dike  ;  and  they  alio  join 
in  erecting  houles.  Each  houfe  has  two 
apartments  :  in  the  upper  theie  is  fpacc 
for  lodging  from  fix  to  ten  beavers  :  the 
under  holds  their  provifions,  which  aie 
trees  cut  down  by  united  labour,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  portable  parts  (a).  Bees 
are  a  Amilar  inftance.  Ariftotle  ( b )  lays* 
“  that  bees  are  the  only  animals  which 
“  labour  in  common,  have  a  houfe  in 
“  common,  eat  in  common,  and  have 
“  their  offspring  in  common.”  A  Angle 
bee  would  be  ft  ill  lefs  able  than  a  Angle 
beaver,  to  build  a  houfe  for  itfelf  and  for 
its  winter  food.  The  Alpine  rat  or  mar¬ 
mot  has  no  occafion  to  Acre  up  food  for 
winter,  becaufe  it  lies  benumbed  without 
motion  all  the  cold  months.  But  thefe 
animals  live  in  tribes  ;  and  each  tribe  digs 
a  habitation  under  ground  with  great  art, 
fufficiently  capacious  for  lodging  the 
whole  tribe  ;  covering  the  bottom  with 
withered  grafs,  which  fome  cut,  and  o- 
thers  carry.  T  he  wild  dogs  of  Congo  and 


( a )  See  the  works  of  the  beaver  defcribed  mod  ac¬ 
curately  by  M.  BuiFon,  vol.  8. 
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Angola  hunt  in  packs,  waging  perpetual 
war  againft  other  wild  hearts.  They  bring 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous  whatever  is 
caught  in  hunting  ;  and  each  receives  its 
diait,  .  1  he  baboons  "are  focial  animals, 

and  avail  themfelves  of  that  quality  in 
ptoaning  rood;  witnefs  their  add  refs  in 
robbing  an  orchard,  defcribed  by  Kolben 
in  his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Some  go  into  the  orchard,  feme  place 
themfeives  on  the  wad,  the  reft  form  a 
hne  on  the  outfide,  and  the  fruit  is 
thrown  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reach 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  Extending  the 
inquiry  to  all  known  animals,  we  find 
that  the  appetite  for  fociety  is  with- held 
ifom  no  fpecies  to  which  it  is  ncceflary, 
whether  for  defence  or  for  food.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  be  diftnbuted  by  weight  and  mea- 
ui  oioer  to  accommodate  the  inter¬ 
nal  frame  of  an.mais  to  their  external  cir— 
cumftances. 

Society  among  the  more  robuft  animals 
that  live  on  grafs  would  be  ufelefs.  So- 

However  uerce  witli  respect  to  other  animals,  yet 
lb  lubmiffive  are  thefe  dogs  to  men,  as  to  fuffer  their 
prey  to  be  taken  from  them  without  refiftance.  Eu¬ 
ropeans  fait  tor  their  Haves  what  they  thus  procure. 

* 
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ciety  among  hearts  of  prey  would  be  hurt¬ 
ful  •  becaufe  fifty  lions  or  tigeis  hunting 
in  company,  would  have  a  lets  chance  o. 
prey,  than  hunting  feparately.  Crows  and 
cranes  unite  in  lociety  while  they  are  hatch¬ 
ing  their  young,  in  order  to  defend  them 
from  birds  of  prey. 

But  on  feme  animals  an  appetite  for  lo¬ 
ciety  is  beftowed,  though  in  appearance  not 
neceflary  either  for  defence  or  lor  food. 
With  regard  to  fuch,  the  only  final  caufe 
we  can  difeover  is  the  pleafure  of  living  in 
fociety.  That  kind  of  fociety  is  found  a- 
mong  horfes.  Outhier,  one  of  the  French 
academicians  employed  to  meafure  a  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian  toward  the  noith  pole, 
reports,  that  at  Torneo  all  bulky  goods  are 
carried  in  boats  during  lummei  j  lam  in 
winter,  when  the  rivers  are  frozen  and  the 

I  V 

ground  covered  with  fnow,  that  they  ufe 
fledges  drawn  by  horfes  ;  that  when  the 
fnow  melts  and  the  rivers  are  open,  the 
horfes,  fet  loofe,  rendezvous  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  foreft,  where  they  l’eparate  in- 
to  troops,  and  occupy  different  palture- 
fields :  that  when  thefe  fields  become  bare, 

V  * 

they  occupy  new  ground  in  the  fame  or¬ 
der  as  at  firft ;  that  they  return  home  in 

.  troops 
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aoops  when  the  bad  weather  begins  ;  and 
tnat  every  horfe  knows  its  own  flail.  No 
creature  Hands  lefs  in  need  of  fociety  than 
a  hare,  whether  for  food  or  for  defence. 
Ox  food,  it  has  plenty  under  its  feet ;  and 
xor  defence,  it  is  provided  both  with  cun- 
ninS  anc^  Bviftnefs.  Nothing  however  is 
more  common  in  a  moon-light  night,  than 
io  fee  hares  fporting  together  in  the  moll 
oJal  manner.  But  fociety  for  pleafure 
only,  is  an  imperfed  kind  of  fociety;  and 
rar  trom  being  fo  intimate,  as  where  it  is 

provided  by  nature  for  defence,  or  for  pro¬ 
curing  food  *. 

With 


*  Pl’Seons  milft  be  excepted,  if  their  fociety  be  not 
necettary  either  f or  food  or  habitation,  of  which  I  am 
uncertain.  Society  among  that  fpecies  is  extremely 
intimate  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  place  they  in- 
iiabit  contributes  to  the  intimacy.  A  crazy  dove-cot 
moved  the  proprietor  to  transfer  the  inhabitants  to  a 
new  houfe  built  tor  them  ;  and  to  accuttom  them  to  it, 
iiiey  were  kept  a  fortnight  within  doors,  with  plenty 
of  food.  When  they  obtained  liberty,  they  flew  di- 
refhy  to  their  old  houfe  ;  and  feeing  it  laid  flat,  walk¬ 
ed  round  and  round,  lamenting.  They  then  took 
wing  and  difappeared,  without  once  catting  an  eye  on 
their  new  habitation.  Some  brute  animals  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  affection  even  to  thofe  of  a  different  fpecies.  Of 
the  affetfion  a  dog  has  for  his  matter,  no  perfon  is  ig¬ 
norant.  A  canary  bird,  fo  tame  as  to  be  let  out  of  its 
cage,  perched  nec]iient!y  on  another  cage  in  the  fame 
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With  refpedt  to  the  extent  of  the  appe¬ 
tite,  no  focial  animal,  as  tar  as  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  has  an  appetite  for  affociating  with 
the  whole  fpecies.  Every  Species  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  many  Small  tribes  ;  and  thefe 
tribes  have  no  appetite  for  affociating  with 
each  other  :  on  the  contrary,  a  ftray  Sheep 
is  thruft  out  of  the  flock,  and  a  ftray  bee 
mud  inftantly  retire,  or  be  ftung  to  death. 
The  dogs  of  a  family  never  fail  to  attack  a 
ftranger  dog,  bent  to  deftrcy  him.  If  the 
ftranger  Submit,  they  do  him  no  harm 
Every  work  of  Providence  contributes  to 
feme  good  end  :  a  Small  tribe  is  Sufficient 
for  mutual  defence  ;  and  a  very  large  tribe 
would  find  difficulty  in  procuring  fubfift- 
ence. 

How  far  brute  animals  are  by  nature 
qualified  for  being  ufeful  members  of  ci¬ 
vil  Society,  or  for  being  happy  in  it,  are 
queftions  that  have  been  totally  overlook- 

room  inhabited  by  a  linnet ;  and  the  birds  became 
good  friends.  The  linnet  died  :  the  canary  bird  was 
inconfolable,  and  forbore  finging  above  a  year.  It  re¬ 
covered  its  fpirits,  and  now  chants  as  much  as  even 

*  Columella,  treating  of  goats,  obferves  that  it  is 
better  to  purchafe  an  entire  flock,  than  goats  out  of 
different  flocks,  that  they  may  not  divide  into  different 
parties*  but  feed  cordially  together. 
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ed  by  writers.  And  yet,  as  that  branch  of 
natural  hiftory  is  alfo  neceflary  to  my  plan, 
i  muft  proceed  ;  though  I  have  nothing  to 
lay  before  the  reader  but  a  few  fcattered 
oofervations,  wdiich  occurred  when  I  had 
no  view  ot  turning  them  to  account.  I 
begin  with  the  inftin&ive  conduct  of  ani¬ 
mals,  in  providing  again  ft  danger.  When 
a  flock  of  ftieep  in  the  ftate  or  nature  goes 
io  left,  fentinels  are  appointed  5  who,  on 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  ftamp  with  the 
foot,  and  make  a  hiding  found  ;  upon 
which  all  take  the  alarm  :  if  no  enemy 
appear,  they  watch  their  time,  return  to 
the  flock,  and  fend  out  others  in  their  ftead. 
In  flocks  that  have  an  extenfive  range  in 
hilly  countries,  the  fame  difcipline  ob¬ 
tains  even  after  domeftication.  Though 
monkeys  fieep  upon  trees,  yet  a  fentinel  is 
always  appointed ;  who  muft  net  fleep 
under  pain  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  They 
preferve  the  fame  difcipline  when  they 
rob  an  orchard  :  a  fentinel  on  a  high 
tree  is  watchful  to  announce  the  very  firft 
appearance  of  an  enemy.  M.  BufFon, 
talking  of  a  fort  of  monkey,  which  he 
terms  Malbrouck ,  fays,  that  they  are  fond 

of  fruit,  and  of  fugar-canes ;  and  that 

< 
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while  they  are  loading  themfeives,  one  io 
placed  ientiiiel  on  a  tree,  who,  upon  the 
approach  of  a  man,  cries,  Houp  !  lloup  , 
Houp  !  loudly  and  diftindtly.  That  mo¬ 
ment  they  throw  away  the  fugar-canes  that 
they  hold  in  their  left-hand,  and  run  off 
upon  that  hand  with  their  two  feet.  When 
marmots  are  at  work  in  the  field,  one  ia 
appointed  to  watch  on  a  high  rock  ;  which 
advertifes  them  by  a  loud  whiffle,  when 
it  fees  a  man,  an  eagle,  or  a  dog,  Among 
beavers,  notice  is  given  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  by  lathing  the  water  with  the 
tail,  which  is  heard  in  every  habitation. 
Seals  always  deep  on  the  beach  ;  and,  to 
prevent  furprife,  fentinels  are  placed  round 


at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  main 
body.  Wild  elephants,  who  always  tra¬ 
vel  in  company,  are  lefs  on  their  guard  in 
places  unfrequented  :  but,  when  they  in¬ 
vade  cultivated  fields,  they  march  in  order, 
the  eldeft  in  the  front,  and  the  next  in  age 
clofing  the  rear.  The  weak  are  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  females  carry  their 
young  on  their  trunks.  They  attack  in  a 
body  ;  and,  upon  a  repulle,  retire  in  a 
body.  fame  elephants  retain  fo  much  of 
their  original  nature,  that  if  one,  upon 
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being  wounded,  turn  its  back,  the  reft 
inftantiy  follow.  Bell  of  Antimony,  in 
his  journey  through  Siberia  to  Pekin,  men¬ 
tions  wild  hories  that  live  in  fociety,  and 
are  peculiarly  watchful  againft  dangler.  One 
is  always  Rationed  on  an  eminence,  to  give 
notice  of  an  approaching  enemy  ;  and,  up¬ 
on  notice  given,  they  all  fly.  Martin,  in 
his  defcription  of  the  ifiand  St  Kilda,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Solan  greefe  have  alwavs 
fome  cx  their  number  keeping  centrv  in. 
the  night.  If  a  centry  hear  a  ncife,  it  cries 
ibftly,  grog,  grog ,  at  which  the  flock  move 
not.  But,  if  the  centry  fee  or  hear  the 
fowler  approaching,  it  cries  quickly,  bir, 
bir,  upon  which  the  whole  flock  take 
wing.  Next  in  order  is  the  government 
of  a  tribe,  and  the  conduit  of  its  members 
to  each  other.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  fo¬ 
ciety  among  fome  animals,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  affedion,  may  be  fo  entire  as  to  pre- 
ve  nt  ad  ducord  among  them  ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  cafe  of  beavers.  Such  a  fociety 
if  there  be  fuch,  requires  no  government 
nor  any  laws.  A  flock  of  fheep  occupies 
the  fame  fpot  every  night,  and  each  hath 
its  own  refting-place.  The  fame  is  obfer- 
vable  in  horned  cattle  when  folded.  And, 
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to  diflodge  another,  it  is  j: 
fuch  restraint  makes  a  branch  oi  their  na¬ 
ture.  But  fociety  among  oi  ule  ’animal 
is  net  always  fo  perfect.  l  erverfe  incli¬ 


nations,  tending  to  difturb  fociety,  are  vi¬ 
sible  among  feme  brute  animals,  as  well 


as  among  rational  men.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  rook  to  pilfer  fxiciis  from  ano* 
chefs  neft  ;  and  the  pilferer's  neft  is  de- 


molifhed  by  the  lex  ' talionis .  Herons 
have  the  fame  fort  of  government  with 
rooks  in  preferving  their  nefts.  They  are 
lingular  in  one  particular,  that  there  is  no 
fociety  among  them  but  in  hatching  their 
young.  They  live  together  during  that 
time,  and  do  not  feparate  till  their  young 
can  provide  for  themfelves.  Perverfe  in¬ 
clinations  require  government,  and  go¬ 
vernment  requires  laws.  As  in  the  cafes 

JL 

now  mentioned,  the  whole  fociety  join  in 
infliSing  the  punifhment,  government  a- 
mong .  rooks  and  herons  appears  to  be  re¬ 
publican,  Apes,  on  the  contrary,  ate  un¬ 
der  monarchical  government.  Apes  in  Si¬ 
am  go  in  troops,  each  under  a  leader,  who 
preferves  ftriiSt  difeipline.  A  female,  car- 

I 

nally  inclined,  retired  from  the  troop,  and 
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was  followed  by  a  male  The  male  efca- 
ped  from  the  leader,  who  purfued  them  ; 
but  the  female  was  brought  back,  and,  in 
prefence  01  the  whole  troop,  received  fifty 
n'ows  on  the  cheek,  as  a  chaftifement  for 
its  incontinence  { a ).  But  probably  there 
are  not  many  inftances  among  brutes,  of 
government  approaching  fo  near  to  that  of 
men.  Government  among  horned  cattle, 
appears  to  have  no  other  end  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  order.  Their  government  is  mo¬ 
narchical  ;  and  the  election  is  founded  up¬ 
on  perfonal  valour,  the  moft  folid  of  all 
qualifications  in  fuch  a  fociety.  The  bull 
who  afpires  to  be  lord  of  the  herd  muft 
fight  his  way  to  preferment ;  and,  after 
all  his  rivals  are  beat  off  the  field,  the  herd 
tamely  fubmit.  At  the  fame  time,  he  is 
not  fecured  in  the  throne  for  life,  but  muft 
again  enter  the  lifts  with  any  hull  that 
ventures  to  challenge  him.  The  fame  fpi- 
rit  is  obfervable  among  oxen,  in  a  lower 
degree.  The  mafter-ox  leads  the  reft  into 
the  ftable,  or  into  the  fold,  and  becomes 
unruly  if  he  be  not  let  firft  out  :  nay,  he 
muft  be  firft  yoked  in  the  plough  or  wag¬ 
gon.  Sheep  are  not  employed  in  work  ; 

(a)  Memoirs  of  Count  Forbin. 
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but,  in  every  other  refpedt,  the  fame  oeco 
nomy  obtains  among  them.  Where  the 
rams  happen  to  be  few  in  proportion  to 
the  other  fneep,  they  fometimes  divide 
the  flock  among  them,  inftead  of  fighting 
for  precedence.  Five  or  fix  fcore  of  fheep 
two  of  them  rams,  were  purchafed  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  author  of  this  work,  f  he 
two  rams  divided  the  flock  between  them 
The  two  flocks  paftured  in  common  ;  be¬ 
ing  fruit  up  in  one  inclofure  :  but  they  had 
different  fpots  for  reft  during  night  ;  nor 
was  it  known  that  a  iheep  ever  deferted 
its  party,  or  even  changed  its  reking-place. 
In  the  two  fpecies  faff  mentioned,  I 
not  that  there  is  any  notion  of  punifh.- 

merit  :  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  neceffary  : 

& 

the  leader  pretends  to  nothing  but  prece¬ 
dence,  which  is  never  difputed.  Every 
fpecies  of  animals  have  a  few  notes  by 
which  the  individuals  communicate  their 
defires  and  wants  to  each  other.  If  a  cow 
or  a  calf  give  the  voice  of  diftrefs,  every 
beaft  of  the  kind  runs  to  give  help.  If  a 
flranger  utter  the  voice  of  defiance,  many 
advance  for  battle.  If  he  yield,  he  obtains 
a  certain  rank  in  the  herd.  If  a  colony  of 
rooks  be  fuffered  to  make  a  fettlement  in  a 


grove 
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grove  of  tree's,  it  is  difficult  to  diflodee 

But,  it  cnee  diflodged,  they  never 
return,  at  leaft  for  many  years  ;  and  yet 
numbers  muft  have  been  procreated  after 
baniffiment.  Blow  is  this  otherwife  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  that  rooks  have  home 

faculty  of  conveying  inftru&ion  to  their 
young  ? 

ui  rome  animais,  love  of  liberty  is  the 
ruling  paffion  :  home  are  eafily  trained,  and 
floruit  readily  without  oppofrtion.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  latter  are  common  :  of  the  for- 
be  the  follow. ng  inftance.  A  brood 
of  ftonechatters  taken  from  the  neft  were 
incrofed  in  a  cage.  1’he  door  was  left  c- 
pen  to  give  admiffion  to  the  mother,  and 
men  was  ffiut  upon  her.  After  many  at¬ 
tempts,  hading  it  impoffible  to  get  free, 
ihe  fir  ft  put  her  young  to  death,  and  then 
dallied  out  her  own  brains  on  the  fide  of 
the  cage.  I  blufti  to  prefent  thefe  imper- 
.eA  hints,  the  fruit  of  cafual  obfervation, 
not  of  intentional  inquiry  :  but  I  am  fond 
to  blow  the  trumpet,  in  order  to  raife  cu- 
riofity  in  others  :  if  the  fubject  be  profe- 
cuted  by  men  of  tafte  and  inquiry,  manv 
fit.al  caufes,  I  am  perfiiaded,  will  be  di/co— 
vered,  tending  more  and  more  to  dif- 

play 
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play  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  But  wliat  at  prefent  I  have  chiefly 
in  view,  is  to  oblerve,  that  government  a- 
mong  brute  animals,  however  fimple,  ap- 
pears  to  be  perfect  411  its  kind  ;  and  adapt¬ 
ed  with  great  propriety  to  their  nature. 
Factions  in  the  ftate  are  unknown  :  no  en¬ 
mity  between  individuals,  no  treachciy, 
no  deceit,  nor  any  other  of  thofe  horrid 
vices  that  torment  the  human  race.  a 


it 


word,  they  appear  to  be  perfedly  we 
oualified  for  that  kind  of  fociety  to  which 
they  are  prompted  by  then  nm nt .. ,  ... r»  c. 


. . 


well  fitted  for  being  happy  in 
Storing  up  the  foregoing 
tilll  there  be  occafion  for  them 


it. 

obfervations 
,  we  proceed 


to  the  focial  nature  of  man.  That  men 
are  endued  with  an  appetite  for  fociety, 
will  be  vouched  by  the  concurring  tefti- 
jnony  of  all  men,  each  vouching  for  him- 
felf.  There  is  accordingly  no  inftance  of 


people  living  in  a  folitary  hate,  where  the 
appetite  is  not  obftruded  by  fome  potent 
obftacle.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
New  Holland  which  Dampier  faw,  live  in 
fociety,  though  lefs  advanced  above  brutes 
than  any  other  known  favages  ;  and  io 
intimate  is  their  fociety  s  that  they  gather 

their 
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?heu'  food  and  eat  in  common.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Canary  Iflands  lived  in 
the  fame  manner,  when  firft  feen  by  Eu- 
lopeans,  which  was  in  the  fourteenth  cen~ 
tU!7  i  an^  the  favages  mentioned  by  Con- 
damine,  drawn  by  a  Jefuit  from  the  woods 
to  fettle  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko, 
muft  originally  have  been  united  in  feme 
ivinu  of  fociety,  as  they  had  a  common 
language.  In  a  word,  that  man  hath  an 
appetite  for  food,  is  not  more  certain,  than 
that  he  hath  an  appetite  for  fociety.  And 
kt''- 1  I  h<*\e  occafion  to  a pply  one  of  the 
obfervations  made  above.  Abftradin^  aL 
together  from  the  pleafure  we  have  in  fo- 
ciety,  fimitar  to  what  we  have  in  eating 
evident  it  is,  that  to  no  animal  is  fociety 
more  necefiary  than  to  man,  whether  for 
food  or  for  defence.  In  fociety,  he  is  chief 
of  tne  terreftrial  creation  ;  in  a  folitary 
Hate,  the  moft  helplefs  and  forlorn.  Thus, 
t2j0  tsni  queuion  iuggclled  above,  viz.  To 
what  end  was  a  social  appetite  bellowed  on 
man,  has  received  an  anfwer,  which  I  flut¬ 
ter  inyfeif  will  be  fatisfaclory. 

The  next  queftion  is,  Whether  the  ap¬ 
petite  embrace  the  whole  f'pecies,  or  be  li¬ 
mbed,  as  among  other  animals,  to  a  foci— 

ety 
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cty  of  moderate  extent.  That  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  limited*  will  be  evident  from  hidory. 
Men,  as  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced, 
have  been  divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  fo- 
cieties.  Mod  of  thefe,  it  is  true,  have  in 
later  times  been  united  into  large  dates  : 
fuch  revolutions,  however,  have  been 
brought  about,  not  by  an  appetite  fot  a 
more  extenfive  fociety,  but  by  conqued,  or 
by  the  junction  of  fmall  tribes  for  defence 
againd  the  more  powerful.  A  iociety  may 
indeed  be  too  fmall  for  complete  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  appetite  ;  and  the  appetite  thus 
cramped  welcomes  every  perion  into  the 
fociety  till  it  have  fufficient  fcope  :  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  diminutive  tribe  originally,  were 
fond  to  afl'ociate  even  with  their  enemies 
after  a  victory.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  a  fociety  may  be  too  large  for  perfed  gra¬ 
tification.  An  extenfive  empire  is  an  ob- 
jed  too  bulky  ;  national  affedion  is  too 
much  diffufed  ;  and  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe 
till  it  find  a  more  contraded  fociety,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  moderation  of  its  appe¬ 
tite.  Hence  the  numerous  orders,  allocu¬ 
tions,  fraternities,  and  divifions,  that  fp  ring 
up  in  every  great  date.  The  ever-during 
Blues  and  Greens  in  the  Roman  empire, 
Vol.  II.  Z  and 
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and  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  in  Italy,  could 
not  have  long  fubfifted  after  the  caufe  of 
their  enmity  was  at  an  end,  but  for  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  members  of  a  great  ftate  to 
con  trad  their  focial  connedions  *  Initia¬ 
tions  among  the  ancients  were  probably 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe  ;  as  alfo  aflocia- 
tions  of  artifans  among  the  moderns,  pre¬ 
tending  myftery  and  fecrecy,  and  excluding 
all  ftrangers.  Of  fuch  affociations  or  bro¬ 
therhoods,  the  free  mafons  excepted,  there 
is  fcarce  now  a  veftige  remaining. 

^V^e  find  now,  after  an  accurate  Icrutiny, 
that  the  focial  appetite  in  man  comprehends 
not  the  whole  fpecies,  but  a  part  only;  and 
commonly  a  final!  part,  precifely  as  among 
otner  animals.  Here  another  final  caufe 
darts  up,  no  lefs  remarkable  than  that  ex¬ 
plained  above.  An  appetite  to  aflociate  with 
the  whole  fpecies,  would  form  ftates  fo  un¬ 
wieldy  by  numbers,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  government.  Our  appetite  is  wifely 
confined  within  fuch  limits,  as  to  form 
dates  of  moderate  extent,  which  of.  all 
are  the  beft  fitted  for  good  government : 

The  never  ceafing  factions  in  Britain  proceed,  not 
:rom  a  fociety  too  much  extended,  but  from  love  of 
power  or  of  wealth,  to  redrain  which  there  is  no  fuf- 
5cie.ut  authority  in  a  free  government. 


and, 
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and,  as  we  {kail  fee  afterward,  are  alfo  the 
beft  fitted  for  improving  the  human  pow¬ 
ers,  and  for  invigorating  every  manly  vir¬ 
tue.  Hence  an  inftrudive  leflon,  That  a 
great  empire  is  ill  fuited  to  human  nature  j 
and  that  a  great  conqueror  is,  in  more  re- 
fpecfcs  than  one,  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

The  limiting  our  focial  appetite  within 
moderate  bounds,  fuggefts  another  final 
caufe.  An  appetite  to  affociate  with  the 
whole  fpecies,  would  colled  into  one  io~ 
ciety  all  who  are  not  feparated  from  each 
other  by  wide  feas  and  inacceffible  moun¬ 
tains  :  and  ccnfequently  would  diftribute 
mankind  into  a  very  few  focieties,  confift- 
ing  of  fuch  multitudes  as  to  reduce  na¬ 
tional  affedion  to  a  mere  {hadow.  Nature 
hath  wifely  limited  the  appetite  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  mental  capacity.  Our  relations, 

our  friends,  and  our  other  connedions,  o- 
pen  an  extenfive  field  for  the  exercife  of 
affedion :  nay,  our  country  in  general,  if 
not  too  extenfive,  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  engrofs  our  affedion.  But  that  beauti¬ 
ful  fpeculation  falls  more  properly  under 
the  principles  of  morality  :  and  there  it. 
{hall  not  be  overlooked. 

What  comes  next  in  order,  is  to  exa- 
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:r'!r,e  ^ow  we  ftand  affe&ed  to  thofe  who 
are  nor-  Gf  our  tribe  or  fociety.  I  pave  the 
way  to  this  examination,  by  taking  up  man 

naked  at  his  entrance  into  life.  An  infant 
at  firft  has  no  feeling  but  bodily  pain  ;  and 
it  is  familiarifed  with  its  nurfe,  its  parents, 
and  perhaps  with  others,  before  it  isfufcep- 
tible  of  any  paffion.  All  weak  animals  are 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  fear,  which 
prompts  them  to  £hun  danger  ;  and  fear,  the 
hrfl  paffion  difcovered  in  an  infant,  is  rai¬ 
led  by  every  new  face  ;  the  infant  fhrinks 
and  hides  itfeifin  the  bofom  of  its  nurfe  *(a). 

I  bus  every  ftranger  is  an  object  of  fear  to 
an  infant,  and  conlequently  of  averfion, 
which  is  generated  by  fear.  Fear  leffens 
gradually  as  our  circle  of  acquaintance  en~ 


iarges,  especially  in  thofe  who  rely  on  bo¬ 
dily  ftrength.  Nothing  tends  more  effec¬ 
tual  iy  to  diffipate  fear,  than  confcioufnefs 
of  fecurity  in  the  focial  ftate  t  in  folitude, 

no  animal  is  more  timid,  than  man  ;  in  fo- 

♦ 

ciety,  none  more  bold.  -But  remark,  that 
averfion  may  fublift  after  fear  is  gone  :  it 
is  propagated  from  people  to  their  chil- 


; ,  *  in  tnis  refpeft,  the  human  race  differs  widely  from 
that  of  dogs  :  a  puppy,  the  firft  time  it  fees  a  man, 
nms  to  him,  licks  his  hand,  and  plays  about  his  feet. 
O)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Vol.  i.  p.  <141,  edit.  5. 


drea 
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dren  through  an  endlefs  lucceflion  ;  and  is 
infeaious  like  a  difcafe.  Thus  enmity  is 
kept  up  between  tribes,  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  caufe.  A  neighbouring  tribe,  con- 
ftantly  in  our  fight,  and  able  to  hurt  us,  is 
the  object  of  our  ftrongeft  averfion  :  aver- 
fion  leffens  in  proportion  to  diftance  ;  and 
terminates  in  abfolute  indifference  with  re- 
fped  to  very  diftant  tribes. 

One  would  naturally  imagine,  that,  al¬ 
ter  fear  has  vanilhed,  averfion  to  ftrangers 
cannot  long  fubfift.  But  it  is  fupported  by 
a  principle  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
deny,  becaufe  it  frequently  breaks  forth 
even 'in  childhood,  without  any  provoca¬ 
tion  •  and  that  is  a  principle  of  malevo¬ 
lence,  diftributed  indeed  in  very  unequal 
portions.  Obferve  the  harth  ufage  that 
tame  birds  receive  from  children,  without 
any  apparent  caufe  ;  the  neck  twifted  a- 
bout,  feathers  plucked  off,  the  eye  thruft 
out  with  a  bodkin  ;  a  baby  thrown  out  at 
a  window,  or  torn  in  pieces.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  common,  than  Hat  Hones  thaw 
cover  the  parapets  of  a  bridge  thrown 
down,  the  head  of  a  young  tree  cut  off,  or 
an  old  tree  barked.  This  odious  prin¬ 
ciple  is  carefully  difguifed  after  the  Hr  ft 

dawn 
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fZl  ^  Kaf0n  *  and  "  ind“lg'd  only  a- 

?nnoc=„rr,es’  cauft  there  !t  W«r. 

for  ft'  follow  U'fiy  a!  “  ,0fs  t0  a«°“»' 
‘  .  ‘he  follow,ng  faft,  but  from  the  prin 

-Pie  now  mentioned.  The  Count  dj 

-..auzun  was  ftut  “P  by  Louis  XIV  in 

the  caftle  of  Pienerol  *  In 

thprn  f  ,  gneroJ>  an<*  was  confined 

from  the  year  1672  to  the  year  ,681 
depnveo  or  every  comfort  of  life,  and  e.’ 

a  P^per,  pen,  and  ink.  At  a  diftan-e 
f-m  every  friend  and  relation  ,  withom 

in  the  rIT  3  ,Sl™merinS  lh™g!>  a  flit 

Aercife  !  T  b°°ks’  occuP«ion,  or 

flant  hi !  Prney  '°h°Pe  A^ed,  and  con- 
r‘°r  ,  he,  to  avoid  infanity,  had  re- 

courfe  to  tame  a  fpider.  The  fpider  re¬ 
ceived  fl.es  from  his  hand  with  feeminv 
gratitude  carried  on  his  web  with  ala¬ 
ry':?  and  engaged  the  whole  attention 

°.  ‘he  Pr,r°”CT-  "toft  innocent  of 

all  amufements  was  difcovered  by  the 

jailor,  who,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  power 
deftroyed  the  fpider  and  its  work.  The 
ount  defcnbed  his  agony  to  be  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  a  fond  mother  at  the  lofs 
o.  a  darling  child.  Cuftom  may  tender  a 
p  Hon  imenfible  to  fcenes  of  mifery  •  but 
cannot  provoke  cruelty  without  a  motive, 

A 
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A  jailor  differs  only  from  other  men,  in 
freedom  to  indulge  malignity  again  It  his 
prifoners  without  fear  of  retaliation. 

As  I  neither  hope  nor  wifti,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  as  above  delineated,  be  taken 
upon  my  authority,  I  propoie  to  verify  it 
by  clear  and  fubftantial  fa£ts.  But,  to  a- 
void  the  multiplying  inftances  unneceffa- 
rily,  I  {hall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  as  con¬ 
cern  the  averfion  that  neighbouring  tribes 
have  to  each  other  ;  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  private  affe&ion,  and  love  to  our  coun  ¬ 
try,  are  what  no  perfon  doubts  of.  1  be¬ 
gin  with  examples  of  rude  nations,  where 
nature  is  left  to  itfelf,  without  culture. 
The  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  goodna- 
tured  and  inoffenfive,  have  not  even  words 
for  exprefiing  anger  or  envy  :  ftealing 
from  one  another  is  abhorred  ;  and  a 
young  woman,  guilty  of  that  crime,  has 
no  chance  for  a  hulband.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  are  faithlefs  and  cruel  to  thofe 
who  come  among  them  :  they  confider 
the  reft  of  mankind  as  a  different  race, 
with  whom  they  reject  all  fociety.  The 
morality  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  not  more  refined.  Writers  differ 
about  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  or 

Ladrone 
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Ladrone  illands  :  Magellan,  and  other 
voyagers,  fay,  that  they  are  addicted  to 
thieving  ;  and  their  teftimony  occafioned 
thefe  illands  to  be  called  Ladrones .  Pere 
le  Gobien,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that, 
far  from  being  addicted  to  thieving,  they 
leave  every  thing  open,  having  no  diftruft 
one  of  another.  Thefe  accounts  differ  in 
appearance,  not  in  reality.  Magellan  was 
a  ftranger  ;  and  he  talks  only  of  their 
tiealing  from  him  and  from  his  compa¬ 
nions.  Father  Gobien  lived  long  among 
them,  and  talks  of  their  fidelity  to  each  o- 
ther.  Plan  Carpin,  who  vifited  Tartary  in 
the  year  1246,  obferves  of  the  Tartars, 
that,  though  full  of  veracity  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  thought  themfelves  not  bound 
to  fpeak  truth  to  ftrangers.  The  Greeks 
anciently  were  held  to  be  pirates  :  but  not 
properly  ;  for  they  committed  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  ftrangers  only.  Caefar,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Germans  («),  fays,  “  Latroci- 
ii  nia  nullam  habent  infamiam  quae  ex- 
i(  tra  fines  cujufque  civitatis  fiunt 

*  “  They  hold  it  not  infamous  to  rob  without  the 
c<  bounds  of  their  canton.” 


(a)  Lib.  6.  c.  23c  de  bello  Gallic©. 
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This  was  precifely  tlie  cafe  of  our  high¬ 
landers,  till  they  were* brought  under  due 
fubjedion  after  the  rebellion  1745.  Bou¬ 
gainville  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite,  named  by  tire  t.nghfh  king 
Georges  IJland ,  made  no  difficulty  of  heal¬ 
ing  from  his  people  ;  and  yet  never  Real 
from  one  another,  having  neither  loc^s 
nor  bars  in  their  houses,  1  !'*e  peops^ 
Benin  in  Negroland  are  good-naturea, 
gentle,  and  civilized  ;  and  fo  generous, 
that  if  they  receive  a  prefent,  they  are  not 
at  eafe  till  they  return  it  double.  They 
have  unbounded  confidence  in  their  own 
people  5  but  are  jealous  of  ftrangers,  thcr 
they  politely  hide  their  jealouiy.  1  ns 
different  tribes  of  Negroes,  fpeaking  each 
a  different  language,  have  a  rooted  aver¬ 
sion  at  each  other.  i  n:s  averfion  ss  ral¬ 
lied  along  with  them  to  Jamaica  ;  and 
they  will  rather  fuffer  death  from  the  Eng- 
liRi,  than  join  with  thofe  of  a  different 
tribe  in  a  plot  for  liberty.  Ruffian  pea- 
fants  think  it  a  greater  fin  to  eat  meat  in 
Lent,  than  to  murder  one  of  another 
country.  Among  the  Koriacs,  bordering 
on  Kamfkatka,  murder  within  the  tribe  is 
feverely  purdfhed  :  but  to  murder  a  ftran- 
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ger  is  not  minded.  Whiie  Rome  conti¬ 
nued  a  imall  Race,  neighbour  and  enemy 
were  expreffed  by  the  fame  word  (a).  In 
England  of  old,  a  foreigner  was  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  witnefs.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  ancient  history,  we  read  of  wars  with¬ 
out  intermiffion  among  fmall  Rates  in  clofe 
neighbourhood.  It  was  fo  in  Greece  •  it 
was  fo  in  Italy  during  the  infancy  of  the 
Roman  republic  ;  it  was  fo  in  Gaul,  when 
Ciefar  commenced  hoftilities  againft  that 
country  {b)  ;  and  it  was  fo  all  the  world 
over.  Many  iilands  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
m  other  remote  parts,  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  by  Europeans  ;  who  commonly 
found  the  natives  with  arms  in  their 
Hands,  refolute  to  prevent  the  Grangers 
irom  landing.  Orellana,  lieutenant  to 
Gonzales  Pnarro,  was  tne  firft  EuroDean 
wno  faded  down  tne  river  Amazon  to  the 
fea.  In  his  paliage,  he  was  continually 
a  Haul  tea  by  tne  natives  with  arrows  from 
banks  or  tne  river  ,  and  fome  even 
ventured  to  attack  him  in  their  canoes. 

Nor  does  fuch  averfion  wear  away  even 


(a)  Hollis. 

(d)  Lib.  6.  c,  15.  de  bello  Galileo. 
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among  polifhed  people.  An  ingenious 
writer  {a)  remarks,  that  altnoft  every  na¬ 
tion  hate  their  neighbours,  without  know¬ 
ing  why.  I  once  heard  a  Frenchman 
fwear,  fays  that  writer,  that  he  hated  the 
Englifh,  parce  quits  verfent  du  beurrefondu 
fur  l ear  vcau  roti%*  rIhe  populace  ot  Por¬ 
tugal  have  to  this  day  an  uncommon  aver- 
fion  to  ftrangers  :  even  thofe  of  Lifbon, 
though  a  trading  town  frequented  by  many 
different  nations,  mult  not  be  excepted* 
Travellers  report,  that  the  people  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  remarkable  for  good-na^ 
tore,  are  the  only  Italians  who  are  not  ha¬ 
ted  by  their  neighbours.  The  Piedmon- 
tefe  and  Genoefe  have  an  averfion  to  each 
other,  and  agree  only  in  their  antipathy  to 
the  Tufcans.  The  Tufcans  diflike  the 
Venetians  ;  and  the  Romans  abound  not 
with  good-will  to  the  Tufcans,  Venetians, 
or  Neapolitans.  Very  different  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedt  to  diftant  nations  :  inftead  of 
being  objects  of  averhon,  their  manners. 

#  “  Becaufe  they  pour  melted  butter  upon  their 

road  veal;” 

(a)  Baretti. 
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cuftoms,  and  fmgularities,  amufe  us  great¬ 
ly  *, 

Infants  differ  from  each  other  in  aver¬ 
sion  to  ftrangers  ;  fome  being  extremely 
%,  others  !efs  fo  ;  and  the  like  difference 
is  obfervable  in  whole  tribes.  The  peoole 
of  Milan  cannot  have  any  averfion  to  their 
neighbours,  when  they  are  fuch  favourites 
or  all  around  .them.  The  inhabitants  of 

mentioned  a- 
hove  («),  appear  to  have  little  or  no  aver¬ 
fion  to  ftrangers.  But  that  is  a  rare  in- 
.  fiance,  and  has  fcarce  a  parallel  in  any  o- 
ther  part  of  the  globe.  It  holds  alfo  true, 
that  nations  the  moft  remarkable  for  pa- 
triotifm,  are  equally  remarkable  for  aver¬ 
fion  to  ftrangers.  The  Jews,  the  Greeks, 

*  Voltaire,  (Univerfal  Hidory,  ch.  40.)  cbferving, 
rightly,  that  jealoufy  among  petty  princes  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  more  crimes  than  among  great  monarch s, 
gives  a  very  unfatisfadlory  reafon,  “  That  having  Jit- 
<<  tie  force,  they  mud  employ  fraud,  poifon,  and  other 
fecret  crimes  not  adverting,  that  power  may  be 
equally  diftributed  among  fmall  princes  as  well  as  a- 
mong  great.  It  is  antipathy  that  indigates  fnch 
crimes*  which  is  always  the  mod  violent  among  the 
neared  neighbours. 

(a)  Preliminary  Difcourfe. 
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the  Romans,  were  equally  remarkable  for 
both-  Patriotic,  a  vigorous  principle  a- 
niong  the  EngUIh,  makes  them  extremely 
averfe  to  naturalize  foreigners.  The*  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Zealand,  both  men  and 
women,  appear  to  be  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
difpofition  :  they  treat  one  another  wiui 
aflfedion  :  but  are  implacable  to  their  ene- 
“  a, id  never  give  quarter.  I.  i.  oven 
cuftomary  among  them  to  eat  the  nefh  o 

their  enemies.  ^ 

To  a  perfon  of  humanity,  the  icene 

here  exhibited  is  far  from  being  agreeable. 

Man,  it  may  be  thought,  is  of  all  animals 

the  inoft  barbarous  ;  for  even  animals  of 

prey  are  innoxious  with  reipect  to  their 

own  kind  *.  Averfion  to  ftrangers  makes 


»  «  Denique  cetera  animantia  in  fuo  genere  probe 
»  detrunt :  congregari  videmus  ct  ftare  contra  diffimi- 
<1  lia  :  leonum  feritas  inter  fe  non  dimicat :  ferpentum 
mo'rfus  non  petit  ferpentes  ;  ne  maris  quidem  bellu* 

“  ac  pifees,  nifi  in  diveifa  genera,  feviunt.  At,  Her- 
,<  cule,  homini  plurima  ex  homine  funt  mala  Pliny, 
B.  7.  Premium.  [ In  EngUJh  thus :  “  For  other  am- 
«  nials  live  at  peace  with  thofe  of  their  fpecies.  they 
«<  gather  themfelves  in  troops,  and  unite  again  ft  the  com- 

«  mon  enemy.  The  ferocious  lion  fights  not  againft  his 

«  fpecies :  the  poifonous  ferpent  is  harmlefs  to  his  kind  : 

“  the  monfters  of  the  fea  prey  on  tho.e  ..(lies 

“  differ 
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oranch  of  our  nature  :  it  exifts  amonp- 
individuals  in  private  life  :  it  flames  high 
^etween  neighbouring  tribes  ;  and  is  vi¬ 
able  even  in  infancy.  Can  fuch  perver- 
ity  o„  difpofition  promote  any  good  end  ? 
This  queftion,  which  pierces  deep  into  hu¬ 
man  nature,  is  referved  to  clofe  the  prefent 
sketch. 


From  the  foregoing  dedudion,  univer- 
.  benevolence,  inculcated  by  feve ral 
writers  as  a  moral  duty,  is  difcovered  to 
have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man. 

°Ur  aPPetite  for  Society  is  limited,  and 
our  dutymuft  be  limited  in  proportion.' 
inn  ox  this  more  directly  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  are  taken  under  ccnfi- 
deration. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Newton 
that  attraction  and  repulfion  in  matter’ 
are,  by  alteration  of  circumftances,  con¬ 
verted  one  into  the  other.  This  holds  al¬ 
io  in  affection  and  averfion,  which  may 
be  termed,  not  improperly,  mental  attrac¬ 
tion  arid  repulfion.  Two  nations,  originally 

^  4 


“  differ  from  them  in  nature  : 
“  is  foe  tc  man  !”] 


insn  alone  of  anirnals 
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grangers  to  each  other,  may,  by  com¬ 
merce  or  other  favourable  circumftance, 
become  fo  well  acquainted,  as  to  change 
from  averfion  to  affeCtion.  The  oppofite 
manners  of  a  capital  and  of  a  country- 
town,  afford  a  good  illuftration.  In  the 
latter,  people,  occupied  with  their  domef- 
tic  concerns,  are  in  a  manner  ftrangers  to 
each  other :  a  degree  of  averfion  prevails, 
which  gives  birth  to  envy  and  detraction. 
In  the  former,  a  court  and  public  amufe- 
ments,  promote  general  acquaintance  :  re- 
pulfion  yields  to  attraction,  and  people 
become  fond  to  affociate  with  their  equals. 
The  union  of  two  tribes  into  one,  is  ano¬ 
ther  circumftance  that  converts  repulfion 
into  attraction.  Such  converfion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  being  inftantaneous  ;  wit- 
nefs  the  different  fmall  ftates  of  Spain, 
which  were  not  united  in  affeCtion  for 
many  years  after  they  were  united  under 
one  monarch  ;  and  this  was  alfo  the  cafe 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland.  In  fome  circumftances  the  con¬ 
verfion  is  inftantaneous  ;  as  where  a  ftran- 
ger  becomes  an  objeCt  of  pity  or  of  grati¬ 
tude.  Many  low  perfons  in  Britain  con¬ 
tributed  cheerfully  for  maintaining  fome 

French 
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French  teamen,  made  prifoners  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war.  It  is  no 
lefs  inftantaneous,  when  ftrangers,  relying 
on  our  humanity,  truft  themfelves  in  our 
hands.  Among  the  ancients,  it  was  hof- 
pitality  to  ftrangers  only,  that  produced 
mutual  affedion  and  gratitude  :  Glaucus 
and  Diomede  were  of  different  countries. 
Hofpitality  to  ftrangers  is  a  pregnant 
fymptom  of  improving  manners.  Csefar, 
fpeaking  of  the  Germans  (a),  fays,  “  Hof- 
“  pites  violare,  fas  non  putant  :  qui,  qua- 
“  qua  de  caufa,  ad  eos  venerunt,  ab  injuria 
“  prohibent,  fandofque  habent  ;  iis  om- 
“  nium  domus  patent,  vidufque  commu¬ 
nicator  The  ancient  Spaniards  were 
fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies ; 
but  in  peace,  they  paffed  their  time  in 
finging  and  dancing,  and  were  remarkably 
hofpitabie  to  the  ftrangers  who  came  a- 
mong  them.  It  ftiews  great  refinement 
in  the  Celtae,  that  the  killing  a  ftranger 
was  capital,  when  the  killing  a  citizen 

*  <«  They  hold  it  facrilege  to  injure  a  ftranger. 
ei  They  protecl  from  outrage,  and  venerate  thofe  who 
“  come  among  them:  their  houfes  are  open  to  them, 

“  and  they  are  welcome  to  their  tables.” 

(a)  Lib*  6.  c,  23.  de  hello  Galileo. 
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was  banifhment  only  («}.  The  Ciicaffians, 
defcribed  by  Bell  of  Antimony  as  barba¬ 
rians,  are  hofpitable.  If  even  an  enemy 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  any  of 
them,  he  is  lecure.  The  Swedes  and 
Goths  were  eminently  hofpitable  to  {gran¬ 
gers  ;  as  indeed  were  all  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  (*),  The  negroes  of  Fou- 
li  are  celebrated  by  travellers  for  the  fame 
quality.  The  native  Brazilians  are- Angu¬ 
larly  hofpitable  :  a  ftranger  no  fooner  ar¬ 
rives  among  them,  than  he  i$  furrounded 
by  women,  wno  wain  his  icet,  and  let  t>*- 
fore  him  to  eat  the  beft  things  they  have  : 
if  he  have  occafron  to  go  more  than  once 
to  the  fame  village,  the  perlon  whofe  gum 
he  was,  takes  it  much  amifs  if  he  think  of 

changing  his  lodging. 

There  are  caufes  that  for  a  time  fufpend 
enmity  between  neighbouring  ftates.  1  he 
fmall  ftates  of  Greece,  among  whom  war 
never  ceafed,  frequently  fmothered  then 
enmity  to  join  againft  .the  formidable  mo¬ 
narch  of  Perfia.  1  here  are  ado  caufes 
that  fufpend  for  a  time  all  animoiity  be¬ 
tween  fa£tions  in  the  fame  ftate.  T  he  fac- 

( a )  Nicolaus  Damafcenus. 

^b)  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Crantz. 
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iions  in  Britain  about  power  and  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  not  a  little  difagreeabie  during 
peace,  are  laid  afieep  during  a  foreign 

On  the  other  hand,  attraction  is  con¬ 
verted  into  repuifion  by  various  caufes. 
One  is,  the  fplitting  a  great  monarchy  in¬ 
to  many  fmall  ftates  ;  of  which  the  AlTy- 
nan,  the  Perfian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Sa¬ 
racen  empires,  are  inftances.  The  amor 
patne,  faint  in  an  extenfive  monarchy, 
readily  yields  to  averfion,  operating  be¬ 
tween  two  neighbouring  Rates,  lefs  exten¬ 
sive.  i  his  is  obfervable  between  neigh¬ 
bouring  colonies,  even  of  the  fame  nation  : 
the  Engliih  colonies  in  North  America, 
though  they  retain  fome  affedion  for  their 
motner-country,  have  contracted  an  aver¬ 
fion  to  each  other.  And  happy  for  them 
is  fuch  averfion,  if  it  prevent  their  uniting 
sn  °rrier  to  acquire  independence:  wars 
without  ena  would  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence,  as  among  fmall  ftates  in  clofe 
neighbourhood. 

-Hitherto  the  road  has  been  fmooth, 
without  obftrudion.  But  we  have  not 
yet  finished  our  journey  ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  queftions,  whether  men  be  qua¬ 
lified 
*  *  *  -  £*  ♦ 
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jified  by  their  nature  for  being  ufefu! 
members  of  civil  fociety,  and  whether 
they  be  fitted  for  being  happy  in  it,  will, 

1  fufped,  lead  into  a  road  neither  finooth 
nor  free  from  obftrudion.  The  focial 
branch  of  human  nature  would  be  woful- 
ly  imperfect,  if  man  had  an  appetite  for 
fociety  without  being  qualified  for  that 
ftate  :  the  appetite,  inftead  of  tending  to 
a  good  end,  would  be  his  bane.  And 
yet,  whether  he  be  or  be  not  qualified  for 
fociety,  feems  doubtful.  On  the  one  hand* 
there  are  fads,  many  and  various,  from 
which  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  man, 
is  qualified  by  nature  for  being  an  ufeful 
member  of  a  focial  ftate,  and  for  being 
happy  in  it.  I  inftance,  fir  ft,  feveral  cor- 
refponding  principles  or  propenfities,  that 
cannot  be  exerted  nor  gratified  but  in  fo¬ 
ciety,  ViZ.  me  piopenluies  of  veracity^ 
and  of  relying  on  human  teftimony  ;  ap¬ 
petite  for  knowledge,  and  defire  to  com¬ 
municate  knowledge  5  anxiety  to  be  pitied 
in  diftrefs,  and  fympathy  with  the  dif- 
treffed  ;  appetite  for  praife,  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  praife  the  deferring  *.  Such  cor- 

'•r 

"  refponding 

^  Appetite  for  praife  is  inherent  even  in  favages  s 

witnefr 
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refponding  propenfities  not  only  qualify 
men  for  the  focial  ftate  as  far  as  their  in- 
fiuence  reaches,  hut  attrad  them  fweetly 
into  fociety  for  the  fake  of  gratification, 
and  make  them  happy  in  it.  But  this  is 
not  all,  nor  indeed  the  greater  part.  Do 
not  benevolence,  compaffion,  magnanimi¬ 
ty,  heroifm,  and  the  whole  train  of  focial 
affections,  demonftrate  our  fitnefs  for  fo¬ 
ciety,  and  our  happinefs  in  it  ?  Andjuf- 
tice,  above  all  other  virtues,  promotes  peace 
and  concord  in  that  ftate.  Nor  ought  the 
faculty  of  fpeech  to  be  overlooked,  which 
in  an  eminent  degree  qualifies  man  for  fo¬ 
ciety,  and  is  a  plentiful  fource  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  it. 

I  have  referved  one  other  particular  to 
be  the  concluding  fcene  ;  being  a  ftriking 
ir.ftance  of  providential  care  to  fit  men  for 
fociety.  In  reading  a  play,  or  in  feeing  it 
aded,  a  young  man  of  tafte  is  at  no  lofs 
to  judge  of  fcenes  he  never  was  engaged 
in,  or  of  paffions  he  never  felt.  What  is 

witnefs  tliofe  of  North  America,  who  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  are  fond  of  drefs.  I  mean  the  men ;  for  the 
women  are  fuch  miferable  flaves  as  to  have  no  fpirit 
for  ornament. 


it 
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it  that  direds  his  judgement  ?  Men  are 
apt  to  judge  of  others  by  what  they  have 
experienced  in  themfelves  :  but  here,  by 
the  fuppofnion,  there  has  been  no  antece¬ 
dent  experience.  The  faff  is  io  familiar, 
that  no  one  thinks  oi  accounting  for  it. 
As  young  perfons,  without  inftru£tion  or 
experience,  can  judge  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  conduct  of  men,  of  their  va¬ 
rious  paffions,  of  the  difference  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  motives  ;  the 
principle  bv  which  they  juoge  muff  be  in¬ 
ternal  ?  nature  muff  be  tneu  guiue,  Oi ,  in 
other  words,  an  internal  feme.  Nor  is 
this  fenfe  confined  to  fo  low  a  purpofe  as 
criticifm  :  it  is  a  fenfe  indifpenfable  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  Every  perfon  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  many  others,  by  various  ties  :  ir 
inftru&ion  and  experience  were  neceffary 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  them  in  the  interim  ?  Their  ig¬ 
norance  would  betray  them  into  endleis 
inconveniencies.  this  fenfe  has  man  for 
its  objeft,  not  this  or  that  man  :  by  it  we 

perceive  what  is  common  to  all,  not  what 
£ 

diftinguifhes  one  individual  from  another. 
We  have  an  intuitive  convi&ion,  not  only 
that  all  men  have  paffions  and  appetites 

which 
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xvmcn  dired  their  adions,  but  that  each 
paihon  and  appetite  produceth  uniformly 
effeds  proper  to  itfelf.  This  natural  know- 
ledge  is  only  our  guide,  till  we  learn  by 
experience  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
particular  charaders.  Of  thefe  we  acquire 
knowledge  from  looks,  geftures,  fpeech, 
and  behaviour,  which  difcover  to  us  what 
pafl'es  internally.  Then  it  is,  and  no  foon- 
er,  that  we  are  fully  qualified  to  ad  a  pro- 
per  part  in  fociety.  Wonderful  is  the 
fiame  of  man,  both  external  and  internal  ! 

On  the  otner  hand,  there  are  fads,  not 
fewer  in  number,  nor  lefs  various,  from 
which  it  is  equally  natural  to  conclude, 
that  man  is  ill  qualified  for  fociety,  and 
that  there  is  little  happinefs  in  it.  What 
can  be  more  averfe  to  concord  in  fociety 
than  diflociai  paffions  ?  and  yet  thefe  pre¬ 
vail  among  men  ;  among  whom  there  is 
no  end  to  envy,  malice,  revenge,  trea¬ 
chery,  deceit,  avarice,  ambition,  &c.  Si c. 
We  meet  every  where  perfons  bent  on  the 
deftrudion  of  others,  evincing  that  man 
has  no  enemies  more  formidable  than  of 
Ins  own  kind,  and  of  his  own  tribe.  Are 
not  difcord.and  feuds  the  chief  articles  in 
Inc  hiftory  of  every  ftate,  iadions  violent- 
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jy  bent  againft  each  other,  and  frequently- 
breaking  out  into  civil  wars  ?  Appian’s 
hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  exhibits 
a  horrid  fcene  of  maffacres,  profcriptions, 
and  forfeitures ;  the  leaders  facrificing 
their  firmed  friends,  for  liberty  to  fuck 
the  blood  of  their  enemies ;  as  it  to  filed 
human  blood  were  the  ruling  paffion  of 
man.  But  the  Romans  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  lingular  :  the  polite  Greeks,  common¬ 
ly  fo  characterized,  were  flill  more  brutal 
and  bloody.  The  following  pafiage  is  co¬ 
pied  from  a  celebrated  author  (a).  “  Not 

“  to  mention  Dionyfius  the  elder,  who  is 
*£  computed  to  have  butchered  in  cold 
41  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fellow-citi- 
4{  zens ;  nor  Agathocles,  Nabis,  and  o- 
44  thers,  flill  more  bloody  than  he  ;  the 
41  tranfadlions  even  in  free  governments 
“  were  extremely  violent  and  deftrudfive. 
“  At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  the 
4‘  nobles,  in  a  twelvemonth,  murdered 
t!  without  trial,  about  1200  of  the  people, 
4'  and  banilhed  above  the  half  of  the  cl- 
“  tizens  that  remained.  In  Argos,  near 
41  the  fame  time,  the  people  killed  120c 

(a)  EfTay  of  the  popu'.oufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  by 
pavid  Hume,  Efij. 
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“  of  the  nobles,  and  afterward  their  own 
“  demagogues,  becaufe  they  had  refufed 
“  to  carry  their  profecutions  farther.  The 
“  people  alfo  in  Corcyra  killed  1500  of 
“  the  nobles,  and  banifhed  1000.  Thefs 
“  numbers  will  appear  the  more  1'urpri- 
“  ling,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  fmall- 
“  nefs  of  thole  dates.  But  all  ancient 
“  hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  inftances.”  Up¬ 
on  a  revolution  in  the  Saracen  empire,  an¬ 
no  75°>  where  the  Ommiyan  family  was 
expelled  by  that  of  the  Abaffians,  Abdo- 
lah,  chief  of  the  latter,  pubiifhed  an  a<£t 
of  oblivion  to  the  former,  on  condition  of 
their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
The  Otnmiyans,  embracing  the  condition, 
were  in  appearance  cordially  received. 
But,  in  preparing  to  take  the  oath,  they 
were  knocked  down,  every  one  of  them, 
by  the  Emperor’s  guards.  And  fully  to 

glut  the  monfter’s  cruelty,  thefe  princes, 

\ 

ihili  alive,  were  laid  clofe  together,  and 
covered  with  boards  and  carpets  ;  upon 
which  Abdolah  feafted  his  officers,  “  in 
“  order,”  faid  he,  “  that  we  may  be  ex- 
“  hilarated  with  the  dying  groans  of  the 
Gmmiyans.”  During  the  vigour  of  the 
feudal  fyllem,  when  every  gentleman  was 
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a  foldier,  juftice  was  no  defence  again  ft 
power,  nor  humanity  against  bloody  re- 
lentment.  Stormy  paflions  raged  every 
where  with  unrelenting  fury  ;  every  place 
a  chaos  of  confufion  and  diftrefs.  Ko  man 
was  fecure  but  in  his  cattle  ;  and  to  ven¬ 
ture  abroad,  unlefs  well  armed  and  well 
attended,  would  have  been  an  aft  of  high 
temerity.  So  little  intercourfe  was  there 
among  the  French  in  the  tenth  century, 
that  an  abbot  of  Clugni,  invited  by  the 
Count  of  Paris  to  bring  fo me  monks  to  the 
abbey  of  St  Maur,  near  that  city,  excufed 
himfelf  for  declining  a  journey  through  a 
ftrange  and  unknown  country.  In  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  during  the  minority 
of  Tames  II.  we  find  nothing  but  barba- 
rous  and  cruel  manners,  depredations 
burning  of  houfes,bloodfhed  and  mafficre, 
without  end.  Pitfcottie  lays,  that  oppref- 
fiorj,  theft,  facrilege,  ravilhing  of  women 
were  but  a  dalliance.  How  iimilar  to 
beads  of  prey  let  loofe  againft  each  ether 


in  the  Roman  cir‘’”c-  ! 


"*<  p  tr]  \  n  ?] 
a  UJ 


Men  are  prone  to  fplit'into  parties  upotl 
tine-  flighted  oceafions  ;  and  fometimes  par¬ 
ties  fubiift  upon  words  merely.  Whig  and 

upon 


Tory  fubuhed  long  in 
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no  better  foundation  :  the  Tories  profeffed 
paflive  obedience  ;  but  declared,  that  they 
would  not  be  flaves  :  the  Whigs  profeffed 
refiftance  ;  but  declared  it  unlawful  to  re¬ 
fill,  unlefs  to  prevent  the  being  made 
flaves.  Had  thefe  parties  been  difpofed  to 
unite,  they  foon  would  have  difcovered, 
that  they  differed  in  words  only.  The 
fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  many  re¬ 
ligious  difputes.  One  fed  maintains,  that 
we  are  faved  by  faith  alone  ;  another,  that 
good  works  are  neceffary.  The  difference 
lies  merely  in  words  :  the  firft  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that,  if  a  man  commit  fin,  he  can¬ 
not  have  faith  ;  and,  consequently,  under 
faith  are  comprehended  good  works  :  the 
Other  acknowledges,  that  good  works  im¬ 
ply  good  intention,  or,  in  other  words, 
faith  ;  and,  confequently,  under  good 
works,  faith  is  comprehended  (a).  The 
following  inffance,  Solemnly  ludicrous,  is 
of  parties  formed  merely  from  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  differ,  without  any  caufe,  real  or 
verbal.  No  people  were  Id's  interefted  in 
the  late  war  between  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary  arid  the  King  of  Pruffia,  than  the  ci- 

(e?)  See  Knox’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 

ID.  3  3. 
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tizens  of  Ravenna.  They,  however,  fplit 
into  two  parties,  which  abjured  all  fociety 
with  each  other.  After  the  battle  of  Rol- 
bach,  a  leading  partyman  withdrew  for  a 
month,  without  once  fhowing  his  face  in. 
public.  But  our  catalogue  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.  Differences  concerning  civil  mat¬ 
ters  make  no  figure,  compared  with  what 
concern  religion.  It  is  lamentable  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  religious  feds  referable  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftates  ;  the  nearer  they  are  to  one 
another,  the  greater  is  their  mutual  ran¬ 
cour  and  animofity.  But,  as  all  hiftoiies 
are  full  of  the  cruelty  and  defolation  occa- 
fioned  by  differences  in  religious  tenets,  I 
cannot  bear  to  dwell  longer  upon  inch 
horrid  fcenes. 

What  conclufion  are  we  to  draw  from 
the  foregoing  fads,  fo  inconfiftent  in  ap¬ 
pearance  with  each  otner  ?  I  am  utteiiy 
at  a  lofs  to  reconcile  them,  otherwife  than 
by  holding  man  to  be  a  compound  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  paffions,  fome  focial,  forne  dif- 
focial.  Oppofite  principles  or  paffions 
cannot,  at  the  fame  inftant,  be  exerted  upon 
the  fame  objed  [a]  ;  but  they  may  be  ex¬ 
erted  at  the  fame  inftant  upon  different 

(a)  Element?  of  Ciiticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  143-  edit.  5. 
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objedo,  and  at  different  times  upon  the 
jarne  °Bje<lc.  This  obfervation  ferves,  in- 
dcW  to  explain  a  feeding  inconfiftency  in 
GU1  nature>  as  being  at  one  time  highly  fo- 
cial,  .and  at  another  time  no  lefs  diflocial  ; 
hut  it  affords  not  a  folution  to  the  quef- 
tion,  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  men  be 
qualificG  iOi  iociety,  and  be  fitted  for  being 

zUn‘py  il!  ;  ri  ci  der  to  a  folution,  we  find 
it  nectifaiy  to  take  a  fecond  view  of  the 
natural  hiftory  of  man, 

j 

In  a  nafeent  fociety,  where  men  hunt 
and  fifh  in  common,  where  there  is  plenty 
*'*  hanie>  whete  the  leme  of  property 
is  faint,  mutual  affedion  prevails,  becau fe 
there  is  no  caufe  of  difeord  ;  and  diflocial 
paffions  find  fufficient  vent  again  ft  neigh- 
•bouring  tribes.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
the  North  American  lavages,  who  conti¬ 
nue  hunters  and  fifhers  to  this  day  ;  and 
fuch  is  the  condition  of  all  brute-animals 
that  live  in  fociety,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  ill  and  Otaheite  is  divided  into  many 
final!  cantons,  having  each  a  chief  of  its 
own.  Thefe  cantons  never  make  war  on 
each  other,  though  they  are  frequently  at 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring 
illands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  Phi¬ 
lippine 
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lippine  iflands,  if  Father  Gobien  be  cre¬ 
dited,  are  better  fitted  for  lociety  than 
&xvy  other  known  nation*  Swectncfs  of 
temper,  and  love  to  do  good,  iorm  theii 
character,  f  hey  never  commit  of 

violence  :  war  they  have  no  notion  of  ; 
and  it  is  a  proverb  among  them,  1  hat  a 
man  never  puts  a  man  to  death*  Plato 
places  the  feat  of  juftice  anu  o>  happinc is 
among  the  firft  men  j  and  among  them 
exifted  the  golden  age,  if  it  ever  did  exift. 
But,  when  a  nation,  becoming  populous, 
begins  with  rearing  flocks  and  herds,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  appropriate  land,  and  is  not  f'atii— 
fied  without  matters  of  luxury  over  and  a- 
hove,  felfifhnefs  and  piiue  gam  gio^sm, 
and  become  ruling  and  unruly  paffions. 
Caufes  of  difcord  multiply,  vent  is  given 
to  avarice  and  refentment  ;  and,  among  a 
people  not  yet  perfectly  fubmiffive  to  go¬ 
vernment,  dilfocial  paffions  rage,  and  threat¬ 
en  a  total  diffolution  of  fociety  :  nothing, 
indeed,  fufpends  the  impending  blow,  but 
the  unwearied,  though  nlent,  operation, 
of  the  focial  appetite.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Greeks  at  a  certain  period  ot 
their  progrefs,  as  mentioned  above  ;  and 
fueh  was  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  of 

France 
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i  siince  in  particular,  during  the  anarchy 
of  the  feudal  fyftera,  when  all  was  difcord, 
Liccci,  and  rapine.  In  general,  wherever 
avarice  and  diforderly  paffions  bear  rule,  I 

noidiy  pronounce  that  men  are  ill  qualified 
for  fociety.  x 

Providence  extracts  order  out  of  confu- 
fion.  Men,  in  a  fociety  fo  uncomfortable, 
are  taught,  by  dire  experience,  that  they 
muft  either  renounce  fociety,  or  qualify 
themlelves  for  it — - — -the  choice  is  eafy,  but 
how  difficult  the  performance  :  After  in¬ 
finite  ftruggles,  appetite  for  fociety  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  time,  that  univerfal  conqueror, 
perfected  men  in  the  art  of  fubduing  their 
paffions,  or  of  diffembling  them.  Finding 
no  enjoyment  but  in  fociety,  they  are  fo- 
licitous  about  the  good-will  of  others  ;  and 
adhere  to  juftice  and  good  manners  :  difor- 
derly  paffions  aie  fupprefied,  Icindly  affec¬ 
tions  encouraged  ;  and  men  now  are  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  fociety  than  formerly, 
though  far  from  being  perfectly  qualified. 

But,  is  our  progrefs  toward  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  fociety  to  ftop  here  ?  are  luft  of 
power  and  of  property  to  continue  for  e- 
vei  leading  principles  ?  are  envy,  revenge, 
treachery,  deceit,  never  to  have  an  end  ? 

“  How 
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cc  £iow  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  (it  will  oe 
“  faid),  that  all  men  were  upright  and 
“  honeft  ;  and  that  all  of  the  lame  nation 
“  were  united  like  brethren  in  concord 
and  mutual  afFedion  !  Here,  inoeed, 
“  would  be  perpetual  funfhine,  a  golden 
“  age,  a  ftate  approaching  to  that  of  good 
“  men  made  perfed  in  heavenly  man- 
st  lions.”  Beware  cf  indulging  fuch  p!ea~ 
fing  dreams.  The  fyilem  01  Proviuence 
differs  widely  from  our  withes  ;  and  fhall 
ignorant  man  venture  to  arraign  Provi¬ 
dence  ?  Are  we  (qualified  to  judgi~  oi  the 
whole,  when  but  a.  fmall  part  is  vifible  ? 
From  what  is  known  of  that  fyftem,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  were  the  whole 
vifible,  it  would  appear  beautiful.  ^  We 
are  not,  however,  reduced  to  an  ad  of  puie 
faith  :  a  glimmering  light,  breaking  in, 
makes  it  at  leaft  doubtful,  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  it  he  not  really  better  for  us  to 
be  as  we  are.  Let  us  follow  that  glim¬ 
mering  light  :  it  may  perhaps  lead  us  to 


ibme  difcovery. 

Strid  adherence  to  the  rules  of  juft  ice 
would,  indeed,  Secure  our  peiimis  and  out 


property  :  robbe 
and  locks 


ry  and  murder  would  va- 

aud  euns  be  heard  of  no 
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more.  So  far  excellent,  were  no  new  evils  to 
come  isi  their  Head  :  but  the  void  muft  be 
Clled  ;  and  mental  diftreffes  would  break 
m  of  various  kinds,  fuch  particularly  as 
proceed  from  refined  delicacy,  and  nice 
fenfibihty  of  honour,  little  regarded  while 
we  are  expofed  to  dangers  more  alarm¬ 
ing.  And,  whether  the  change  would 
be  much  for  our  advantage,  appears  doubt- 
in!  :  pain,  as  well  as  pleafure,  is  meafured 
by  comparifon  ;  and  the  flighteft  pain, 
fuch,  for  example,  as  arifes  from  a  tranf- 
grefliun  of  civility  or  good-breeding,  will 
overwhelm  a  perfon  who  has  never  felt 
any  pain  more  fevere.  At  any  rate,  natu¬ 
ral  evils  would  remain  ;  and  extreme  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  fonnefs  of  temper,  produced  by 
etc;  nal  peace  and  concord,  would  render 
fuch  evils  infupportable  :  the  flight  incon¬ 
veniences  of  a  rough  road,  bad  weather, 
or  homely  fan*  would  become  ferious 
evils,  and  afilidl  the  traveller  pair  endu¬ 
ring. 


But  now,  let  it  not  efcape  our  thoughts, 
that,  in  order  to  preferve  juftrce  untainted 
ano  maintain  concord  and  a  lie  dt  i  o  n  5 
fecial  and  felfiih  paffions  muft  necelfarily 
extirpated,  cr  Drought  under  abfolut 
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{objection.  Attend  to  the  confequences  : 
they  deferve  our  moft  fober  attention.  A- 
gitation  is  requifite  to  the  mind,  as  well  as 
to  the  body  :  a  man  engaged  in  a  brifk 
purfuit,  whether  of  bulinefs  or  of  pleafure, 
is  in  his  element,  and  in  high  fpirits  :  but, 
when  no  object  is  in  view  to  be  attained 
or  to  be  avoided,  his  fpirits  flag,  and  he 
ftnks  into  languor  and  defpondence.  lo 
prevent  a  condition  lo  baneful,  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  many  paSons,  that  impel  him 
to  action  without  intermijlion,  and  invi¬ 
gorate  both  mind  and  body.  But,  upcn 
the  prefent  fuppofition,  fcarce  any  motive 
to  action  would  remain  ;  and  man,  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  lethargic  ftate,  would  rival  no 
being  above  an  oilier  or  a  fenntive  plant. 

• - * — — Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Haud  faciiem  efie  viam  voluit,  prlmufque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 

Nec  torpere  gravi  pa&us  fua  regna  veterno. 

Virgil,  Georg.  1. 

It  is  true  that,  in  cur  prefent  condition, 
we  fuffer  much  diftrefs  from  felfilh  and  dif- 
focial  paffions.  But  nature  provides  a  re¬ 
medy  :  cuftom  renders  misfortunes  fami¬ 
liar,  and  hardens  us,  not  only  to  bear  but 
to  brave  them.  Bentivoglio  having  govern- 

Vol.  II.  D  d  ed 
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ed  Bologna  forty  years,  was  expelled  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  which  was  the  firft  diftrefs 
he  had  ever  met  with.  My  author  Guic- 
ciardin  reports,  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
beau,  attributed  to  his  conftant  profperity. 
It  is  well  faid,  that,  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
be  chafteneth.  Fhe  french,  among  whom 
fociety  has  obtained  a  more  refined  polifn 
than  in  any  other  nation,  have  become  fo 
foft  and  delicate,  as  to  lole  all  fortitude  in 
diffiefs.  They  cannot  bear  even  a  repre- 
fentation  of  fevere  afihtffion  m  a  tragedy  t 
ail  Englifh  audience  would  fall  afleep  at 
ttre  lligi:L  diftreffes  that  make  a  deep  inr— 
preffion  in  the  French  theatre. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  an 
uniform  life  of  peace,  tranquility,  and  fe- 
curity,  would  not  be  long  relifhed.  Con¬ 
ftant  repetition  of  the  fame  pleafures 
would  render  even  a  golden  age  taftelefs, 
like  an  Italian  fky  during  a  long  fummer. 
Nature  nas,  for  wife  purpo  fes,  i  mpreffed 
upon  us  a  tafte  for  variety  (a)  :  without  it, 
life  would  be  altogether  infipid.  Paraguai, 
when  governed  by  the  Jefuits,  affords  a 
Unking  iiiuftration.  It  was  divided  into  pa- 
rifhes,  in  each  of  which  a  Jefuit  prefided  as 

(?)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  edit,  5. 
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king,  prieft,  and  prophet.  The  natives 
were  not  fuffered  to  have  any  property, 
but  laboured  inceffantly  for  their  daily 
bread,  which  was  delivered  to  them  out  of 
a  public  magazine.  The  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture,  the  women  in  fpin- 
ning  ;  and  certain  precife  hours  were  al¬ 
lotted  for  labour,  for  food,  for  prayer,  and 
for  lleep  *.They  foon  funk  into  fuch  a  lift- 
lefs  ftate  of  mind,  as  to  have  no  regret  at 
dying,  when  attacked  by  difeafe  or  by  old 
age.  Such  was  their  indifference  about  what 
might  befal  them,  that,  though  they  ado¬ 
red  the  Jefuits,  yet  they  made  no  oppoli- 
tion,  when  the  Fathers  were,  anno  1767, 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  fa¬ 
mous  republic  demolifhed.  Yet  this  Jefu- 
it  republic  is  extolled  by  M*  de  Voltaire, 
as  the  moll  perfect  government  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  triumph  of  humanity. 
The  monkifh  life  is  contradictory  to  the 

*  Befide  Paraguai  tea,  for  which  there  is  great  de¬ 
mand  in  Peru,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fugar-canes,  were 
cultivated  in  Paraguai,  and  the  produ<ft  was  ftored  up 
in  magazines.  No  Indian  durft  keep  in  his  houfe  fo 
much  as  an  ounce  of  any  of  thefe  commodities,  under 
pain  of  receiving  twelve  ladies  in  ho?iour  of  the  twelve 
apoftles,  befide  fading  three  days  in  the  houfe  of  cor® 
re&ion.  The  fathers  feldom  inflidled  a  capital  puniih- 
mentb,  becaufe  it  deprived  them  of  a  profitable  Have. 
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nature  of  man  :  the  languor  of  that  ftate 
is  what,  in  all  probability,  tempts  many  a 
monk  and  nun,  to  find  occupation  even'at 
the  expence  of  virtue.  The  life  of  the  Mal- 
tele  Knights  is  far  from  being  agreeable, 
now  that  their  knight-errantry  againft  the 
Turks  has  fubfided.  While  they  refide  in  the 
tfiand,^  a  Arid  uniformity  in  their  manner 
of  living  is  painfully  irkfome.  Abfence 
as  their  only  relief,  when  they  can  obtain 
permiff.on.  There  will  not  remain  long  a 
knight  in  the  ifiand,  except  fuch  as,  by  of¬ 
fice,  are  tied  to  attendance. 

I  proceed  to  another  confideration.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  danger  is  necefiary  to  era¬ 
dicate  our  natural  timidity  ;  and  fo  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  is  that  principle,  that  familiarity 
with  danger  of  one  fort  does  not  harden 
us  with  refped  to  any  other  fort.  A  fol- 
dier,  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  field,  is  faint¬ 
hearted  at  iea,  luce  a  child  ;  and  a  fearnan., 
who  braves  the  winds  and  waves,  trembles 
when  mounted  on  a  horfe  of  fpirit.  Cou¬ 
rage  does  not  fuperabound  at  prefen t,  even 
in  the  midft  of  dangers  and  unforefeen  ac¬ 
cidents  :  fedentary  manufadurers,  who  fel- 
dom  aic  in  the  way  of  harm*  are  remark - 
pufillanimous.  What  would  men  be 
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in  the  fuppofed  condition  of  univerfal 
peace,  concord,  and  fecurity  ?  they  would 
rival  a  hare  or  a  moufe  in  timidity.  Fare¬ 
well,  upon  that  fuppofition,  to  courage, 
magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  to  every  paf- 
fion  that  ennobles  human  nature  !  There 
may  perhaps  be  men,  who,  hugging  them- 
felves  in  fecurity  againft  harm,  would  not 
be  altogether  averfe  to  fuch  degeneracy. 
But,  if  fuch  men  there  be,  I  pray  them 
only  to  reflect,  that,  in  the  progrefs  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  maturity,  all  nations  do  not  ri¬ 
pen  equally.  One  nation  may  have  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  fuppofed  perfe&ion  of  fociety, 
before  another  has  advanced  much  beyond 
the  favage  ftate.  What  fecurity  hath  the 
former  againft  the  latter  ?  Precifely  the 
fame  that  timid  fneep  have  againft  hungry 
wolves.  1 

I  fhall  finifti  with  one  other  effedt  of  the 
fuppofed  perfedtion  of  fociety,  more  de¬ 
grading,  if  poffible,  than  any  mentioned- 
Exercife,  as  obferved  above,  is  no  lefs  ef~ 
fential  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body.  The 
reafoning  faculty,  for  example,  without 
conftant  and  varied  exercife,  will  remain 
weak  and  undiftinguilhing  to  the  end  of 
life.  By  what  means  doth  a  man  acquire 
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prudence  and  forelight,  but  by  experi¬ 
ence  ?  It  is  precifely  here  as  in  the  body  ; 
deprive  a  child  of  motion,  and  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  acquire  any  ftrength  of  limbs.  The 
many  difficulties  that  men  encounter,  and 
their  various  objeds  of  purfuit,  roufe  the 
undemanding,  and  fet  the  reafoning  fa¬ 
culty  at  work  for  means  to  accompliffi  de- 
The  mind,  by  continual  exercife,  ri¬ 
pens  to  its  perfedion  ;  and,  by  the  fame 
means,  is  preferved  in  vigour.  It  would 
have  no  fuch  exercife  in  the  fuppofed  per¬ 
fedion  of  fociety  ;  where  there  would  be 
little  to  be  defired,  and  I efs  to  be  dreaded  : 
our  mental  faculties  would  for  ever  lie 
dormant  ;  and  we  Ihould  for  ever  remain 
ignorant  that  we  have  fuch  faculties.  The 
people  of  Paraguai  are  deferibed  as  mere 
children  in  undemanding.  What  wonder, 
confidering  their  condition  under  Jefuit 
government,  without  ambition,  without 
property,  without  fear  of  want,  and  with¬ 
out  defires  ?  The  wants  of  thofe  who  in- 

/ 

habit  the  torrid  zone  are  eafdy  fupplied  ; 
they  need  no  clothing,  fcarce  any  habita¬ 
tion  ;  and  fruits,  which  ripen  there  to 
perfedion,  give  them  food  without  la¬ 
bour.  Need  we  any  other  caufe  for  their 

inferiority 
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inferiority  of  underftanding,  compared 
with  the  inhabitants  of  other  climates, 
where  the  mind,  as  well  as  body,  are  con- 
ftantly  at  work  for  procuring  necefla- 

ries  *  ? 

This 

*  The  bledings  of  eafe  and  inaction  are  mo  ft  poe¬ 
tically  difplayed  in  the  following  defeription  :  «  O 

u  fe]ix  Lapo,  qui  in  ultimo  angulo  mundi  fic  bene 
«  lates,  contentus  et  innocens.  Tu  ‘nec  times  anno- 
«  nae  charitatem,  nec  Martis  praelia,  quae  ad  tuas 
«  oras  pervenire  nequeunt,  fed  florentidimas  Europae 
(<  provincias  et  urbes,  unico  momento,  faepe  dejiclunt 
«  et  delunt.  Tu  dormis  hie  fub  tua  pelle,  ab  omni- 
ic  bus  curis,  contentionibus,  rixis,  liber,  ignorans,  quid 
<<  fit  invidia.  Tu  nulla  nodi  diferimina,  nifi  tonantis 
<(  Jovis  fulmina.  Tu  ducis  innocentidimos  tuos  annos 
«  ultra  centenarium  numerum,  cum  facili  fene&ute,  et 
<«  fumma  fanitate.  Te  latent  myriades  morborum  no- 
t<  bis  Europaeis  communes.  Tu  vivis  in  fylvis,  avis 
«  indar,  nec  fementem  facis,  nec  metis  ;  tamen  alit  te 
<«  Deus  optimus  optime. ”  Linnaeusy  Flora  Lappontca.  — 
(In  Englijh  thus :  “  O  happy  Laplander,  who,  on  the 

<«  utmod  verge  of  habitable  earth,  thus  lived  obfeure, 
in  red,  content,  and  innocence.  Thou  feared  not 
“  the  fcanty  crop,  nor  ravages  of  war  ;  and  thofe  ca¬ 
te  lamities  which  wade  whole  provinces  and  towns, 
«  can  never  attain  thy  peaceful  fhores.  Wrapt  in  thy 
“  covering  of  fur,  thou  cand  fecurely  deep;  a  ftran- 
u  ger  to  each  tumultuous  care  ;  unenvying  and  unen- 
“  vied.  Thou  feared  no  danger,  but  from  the  thun- 
<s  der  of  heaven.  Thy  harmlefs  days  Aide  on  in  inno- 
cence,  beyond  the  period  of  a  century.  Thy  health 

is 
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This  fuggefts  a  thought.  Confidering 
that  mftind  is  a  guide  much  lefs  fallible 
than  reafon,  why  fhould  it  be  more  fpa- 
ringly  beftowed  on  man,  the  chief  of  the 
terreftiial  creation, than  on  other  animals  ? 
Whatever  appearance  this  may  have  at  firft 
fight  again  ft  the  human  race,  it  will  be 
found,  on  confideration,  greatly  in  iheir 
favour.  Inftindt  in  man  is  confined  with¬ 
in  the  narroweft  bounds,  and  given  only 
where  reafon  would  be  ineffe&ual.  In- 
ftindt,  it  is  true,  is  infallible,  and  fo  are 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  :  but,  how 
low  is  blind  inftinft  compared  with  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  reafoning,  deliberating,  and  choo- 
fing  ?  Man  governs  himfelf,  and  c'hoofes 
invariably  what  appears  the  beft  :  Brute 
animals  have  no  felf-government,  but  are 
-;cd  blindly  by  natural  impulfe,  without 

“  !S  and  declining  age  is  tranquil.  Millions 
of  difeafes,  which  ravage  the  reft  of  the  world,  have 
“  never  reached  thy  happy  climate.  Thou  liveft  as  the 
iS  birds  of  the  wood  ;  thou  careft  not  to  fow  nor  reap, 

“  for  bounteous  Providence  has  fupplied  thee  in  all 

“  thy  wants.” - So  eloquent  a  panegyrift  upon  the 

Lapland  life  would  make  a  capital  figure  upon  an  oyf- 
ter.  No  creature  is  freer  from  want,  no  creature  freer 
from  war,  and  probably  no  creature  is  freer  from 
fear ;  which,  alas !  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  Laplander. 
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having  any  end  in  view.  Inftinft  differs 
only  from  the  laws  of  matter,  by  compre¬ 
hending  a  greater  variety  of  cucumftan— 
ees  ;  and  is  far  inferior  in  dignity  to  the 
faculty  of  reafon. 

That  curious  writer  Mandevil,  who  is 
always  entertaining,  if  he  does  not  always 
inftrud,  exults  in  maintaining  a  ;propofi- 
tion  feemingly  paradoxical,  That  private 
vices  are  public  benefits.  He  proves  in¬ 
deed,  moft  triumphantly,  that  theft  pro¬ 
duced  locks  and  bars,  and  that  war  produ¬ 
ced  fwords  and  guns.  But  what  would  have 
been  his  triumph,  had  he  difeovered,  that 
felfilh  and  diffocial  vices  promote  the  moft 
elevated  virtues  ;  and  that,  if  fuch  vices 
were  eradicated,  man  would  be  a  grovel¬ 
ling  and  contemptible  being  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  in  which  evils  both  natural  and 
moral  make  a  part,  contributes  more  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  faculties  and  paffions, 
than  an  uniform  ftate,  without  variety,  and 
without  hopes  and  fears. 

How  rafhly  do  men  judge  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Providence  !  So  llattering  to  the 
Vol.  II.  E  e 
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imagination  is  a  golden  age,  a  life  of  per- 
petiial  funlhine,  as  to  have  enchanted 
poets,  ancient  and  modern.  Imoreffed 
with  the  felicity  of  inch  a  (late,  can  we 
be  fatisfied  with  our  condition  in  this  life  ? 
buch  a  jumble  of  good  and  ill,  malice  mix¬ 
ed  with  benevolence,  friendfhip  alloyed 
with  fraud,  peace  with  alarms  of  war, 
and  fometimes  bloody  wars, —  -is  it  not 
natural  to  think,  that,  in  this  unhappy 
world,  chance  prevails  more  than  wifdom  ? 
Can  freethinkers  wifh  a  better  theme  for 
declaiming  againft  Providence,  while  good 
men  iigh  inwardly,  and  muft  be  filent  *  ? 

But 

„  *  U  hornnr,e  ne  peut  que  par  Je  nombre,  qui  n’eft 
iort  que  par  fa  reunion,  qui  n ’eft  heureux  one  par  la 
pair  a  la  fureur  de  s’armer  pour  fon  malheur  et  de 
corabattre  pour  fa  mine.  Excite  par  1’infatiable  avidi- 
te,  aveugie  par  1  ambition  encore  plus  infatiable,  i]  re- 
nonce  aux  fentiments  d’bumanite,  cherche  a  s’entre- 
detruire,  fe  detruit  en  elFct ;  et  apres  ces  jours  de  fan. 

a:  carnage,  lorfque  la  fumee  de  la  gloire  s’eft  diT 
iipee,  il  voit  d'un  ocii  trifle  la  terre  de'vaftee,  les  arts 
enfevcbes,  les  nations  dilperfees,  les  peuples  affoibiis, 
fon  propre  bonheur  ruinc,  et  fa  puiifance  reelle  anean- 
tie.  “  Grand  Dieu  !  done  la  feule  prefence  foutient 
.'a  nature  et  maintient  l’harmonie  des  loix  de  l’uni- 

“  Vers  '  /ous»  <lai  du  tr6ile  immobile  de  l’empire'e 
“  VOyez  ,roulerfous  vos  P'sds  toutes  les  fphercs  celeftes 
«  fans  choc  et  fans  coflfufion  ;  qui  du  fein  du  repos, 
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But  behold  the  blindriefs  of  man  with  re- 
i'ped  to  the  difpenfatioris  of  Piovidence  ! 

A 

se  reproduifez  a  chaccjue  irulant  leuis  mouveincni  iro 
«  menfes,  et  feul  regiflez  dans  une  paix  profonde  ce 
««  nombre  infini  de  cieux  et  de  mondes ;  rendez,  ien- 
«  dez  enfin  le  calme  a  la  terre  agitee  !  Qu’elle  foit 
«  dans  le  filence  !  Qu’  a  votre  voix  la  difcorde  et  la 
««  guerre  ceflent  de  faire  retenter  leurs  clameurs  or- 
«  gueilleufes  !  Dieu  de  bonte  auteur  de  tous  les  etres, 
<i  vos  regards  paternels  embrafient  tous  les  objei .  ue  la 
«  creation  :  mais  1’homme  eft  votre  elre  de  choix  ; 
<<  vous  avez  eclaire  fon  ame  d  une  rayon  de  votre  lu 
miere  immortelle  ;  comblez  vos  bientaits  en  p^ne 
“  trant  fon  coeur  d’un  trait  de  votre  amour  :  ce  fenti- 
«  ment  divin  fe  repandant  par-tout,  reunira  les  natures 
«<  ennemies  ;  i’homme  ne  craindra  plus  l’afpett  da 
<(  I’homme;  le  fer  homicide  n’armera  plus  fa  main  ;  la 
“  feu  devorantde  la  guerre  ne  lera  plus  tarir  lafource 
«  des  generations  ;  1’  efpece  humaine  maintenant  af- 
S1  foiblie,  mutilee,  moiflbnnee  dans  fa  fleur,  germera  de 
«<  nouveau  et  fe  multipliera  fans  nombre  ;  la  nature  ac- 
“  cablee  fous  le  poids  de  fleaux,  lleri'e,  abandonnee, 
«<  reprendra  bientot  avec  une  nouvelle  vie  fon  ancienne 
«»  fecondite  ;  et  nous,  Dieu  Bienfaiteur,  nous  la  fe- 
<<  conderons,  nous  la  cultiverons,  nous  1’obferverons 
u  fans  ceffe  pour  vous  offrir  a  chaque  inRant  un  nou- 
«  veau  tribut  de  reconnoiffance  et  d’admiration B tif¬ 
fin  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  vol.  9.  8 vo  edit. 

(In  Englijh  thus  :  “  Man,  wlp  is  powerful  only  by 
numbers,  whofe  (Irength  conufts  in  the  union  of  for¬ 
ces,  and  whofe  happinefs  is  to  be  found  alone  in  a  Ratq 
of  peace,  has  yet  the  madnefs  to  take  arms  for  his  own 
mifery,  and  fight  to  the  ruin  of  his  fpecies.  Urged 
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A  golden  age  would  to  man  be  more  poi- 
ionous  than  Pandora’s  box  ;  a  gift,  fweet 

in 


on  by  infatiable  avarice,  and  blinded  by  ambition  Hill 
more  infatiable,  he  banifhes  from  his  bread  every  fen- 
timent  of  humanity,  and,  eager  for  the  dedruftion  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  in  efFed  deftroys  liimfelf.  When 
the  days  of  blood  and  carnage  are  pad,  when  the  va¬ 
pour  of  glory  is  didipatcd,  he  looks  around  with  a  for- 
rowful  eye  upon  the  defolated  earth,  he  fees  the  arts 
cxtinfi,  the  nations  dlfperfed,  and  population  dead  :  his 
happinefs  is  ruined,  and  his  power  is  reduced  to  no¬ 
thing.  “  Great  God  !  vvhofe  foie  prefence  fudains  the 
creative  power,  and  roles  the  harmony  of  nature’s 
<!  laws  !  who  from  thy  permanent  celedial  throne 
“  heholded  the  motion  of  the  nether  fpheres,  all-per- 
fe<5t  In  their  courfe  which  knows  no  change  ;  who 
“  bro»g,'tcft  from  out  the  womb  of  red  by  endlefs  re- 
production  thofe  never-ceafing  movements;  who  ru. 

“  led  in  peace  the  infinity  of  worlds  :  Eternal  God  ! 

“  vouchfafe  at  length  to  fend  a  portion  of  that  hea- 
“  venly  peace  to  calm  the  agitated  earth.  Let  every 

“  tumuit  ceafe  ••  at  thy  celedial  voice,  no  more  be 
hearu  around  the  proud  and  clamorous  fhouts  of 


war  and  difcord.  Ail  bounteous  Creator  !  Author 
“  of  being  !  each  objeift  of  thy  works  partakes  of  thy 
“  Paternal  care  ;  but  chief  of  ali,  thy  chofen  creature 
man.  Thou  had  bedowed  on  him  a  ray  of  thine 
immortal  light  :  O  deign  to  crown  that  gift,  by  pc 
“  netrating  his  heart  with  a  portion  of  thy  Jove.  Soon 
“  will  that  heaven iy  fentiment,  pervading  his  nature, 
“  reconcile  each  warring  and  contradiflory  principle  ■ 

“  man  wil1  longer  dread  the  fight  of  man :  the 
“  murdering  blade  will  deep  within  its  fteath  ;  the 
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in  the  mouth,  but  bitter,  bitter,  in  the 
ftomach.  Let  us  then  forbear  repining  ; 
for  the  fubjed  before  us  mu  ft  afford  con- 
vidion,  if  any  thing  can,  that  our  heft 
courfe  is  to  lubmit  humbly  to  whatever 
befals,  and  to  reft  fatisfied,  that  the  world 
jg  governed  by  wifdom,  not  by  chance. 
What  can  be  expe&ed  of  barbarians,  but 
utter  ignorance  of  Providence,  and  of  ui- 
vine  government  ?  But,  as  men  ripen  in 
the  knowledge  of  cauies  and  effcdts,  the 
benevolence  as  well  as  wifdom  of  a  luper- 
intending  Being  become  more  and  more 
apparent.  How  pleafmg  is  that  observa¬ 
tion  !  Beautiful  final  caufes  without  num¬ 
ber 


«  fire  of  war  will  ceafe  to  dry  up  the  fprings  of  gene- 
“  ration  :  the  human  race,  now  languifhing  and  wi- 
«  thering  in  the  bloom,  will  bud  afrefh,  and  multiply : 
<t  nature,  which  now  finks  beneath  the  fcourge  of  mi- 
<«  fery,  jflerile  and  defolated,  will  foon  renew  her  waded 
i6  ftrength,  and  regain  her  iird  ferility.  We,  O  God 
“  of  benevolence,  we  thy  creatures  will  fecond  the 
<<  bleffing.  It  will  be  ours  to  beftow  on  the  earth  that 
6i  culture  which  belt  can  aid  her  fruit! ulnefs  ;  and  we 
«<  will  pay  to  thee  the  mod  acceptable  of  facrifices,  in 
6i  endlefs  gratitude  and  adoration.” 

How  natural  is  this  prayer  ;  how  unnatural  the  date 
thus  anxioufly  requefted  ?  M.  BufFon’s  devotional  iits 
are  fervent  :  pity  it  is,  that  they  are  not  better  dire<51> 
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ber  have  been  difcovered  in  the  materia! 
as  well  as  moral  world,  with  refped  to 
many  particulars  that  once  appeared  dark 
and  gloomy.  Many  continue  to  have  that 
appearance  ;  but,  with  refpe<3  to  fuch,  is  it 
too  bold  to  maintain,  that  an  argument 
from  ignorance,  a  {lender  argument  at  any 
rate,  is  altogether  infufficient  in  judging  of 
divine  government  ?  How  falutary  is  it  for 
man,  and  how  comfortable,  to  reft  on  the 
faith,  that  whatever  is,  is  the  belt ! 


* 


General  View  of  Government. 


'HEprogrefs  of  government,  accurate¬ 
ly  delineated,  would  produce  a  great 
volume :  in  the  prefent  work  there  is  room 
but  for  a  few  hints.  What  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  fit  men  for  fociety,  is  explained 
above  ;  but  writers  are  far  from  being  u- 
nanimous  about  what  fits  them  for  go¬ 
vernment.  All  agree,  that  fubmiffion  to 
our  governors  is  a  duty  :  but  they  appear 
to  be  at  a  lofs  upon  what  foundation  to 
reft  that  duty  ;  as  if  it  were  not  evident, 
that,  by  our  nature,  we  are  fitted  for  go¬ 
vernment  as  well  as  for  fociety  (a).  If 
juftice  or  veracity  be  effential  to  fociety, 
fubmiffion  to  government  is  no  lefs  fo  ; 
and  each  of  thefe  equally  is  declared  by 
the  moral  fenfe  to  be  our  duty.  But,  to 
qualify  man  for  government,  the  duty 
of  fubmiffion  is  not  alone  fufficient  :  di- 
yerfity  of  temper,  and  of  talents,  are  alfo 

{<?)  Principles  of  Equity,  p.  i-j-j,  edit.  2. 

i 
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rfeccflai  y  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  fo  order¬ 
ed  by  Providence,  that  there  are  never 
wanting,  in  any  fociety,  men  who  are 
qualified  to  lead,  as  well  as  men  who  are 
difpofed  to  follow.  Where  a  number  of 
peop.e  convene  for  any  purpofe,  fome  will 
naturally  aflame  autliority  without  the 
formality  or  ele&ion,  and  the  reft  will  as 
naturally  fubmit.  A  regular  government, 
founded  on  laws,  was  probably  not  thought 

of,  fill  people  had  frequently  fullered  by 
vicious  governors  * * * §. 

tiring  tne  infancy  of  national  focie- 
ties,  government  is  extremely  fimple  •  and 
no  lefs  mild  than  fimple.  No  individual 
is,  by  nature,  entitled  to  exercife  magif- 
terial  authority  over  his  fellows  ;  for  no 
individual  is  born  with  any  mark  of 

*  At  firft,  when  a  certain  regimen  was  one  appro¬ 

ved,  it  may  be  that  all  was  permitted  to  the  wifdom 

and  difcretion  of  thofe  who  were  to  rule;  til  J,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  this  was  found  very  inconvenient,  fo  as  the 
thing  devifed  for  a  remedy  did  increafe  the  lore  which 
it  fhould  have  cured.  They  faw,  “  that,  to  live  by 
“  one  man’s  will  became  the  caufe  of  all  men’s  mifery.” 
This  conftrained  them  to  come  into  laws,  wherein  ail 
men  might  fee  their  duty  beforehand,  and  know  the 
penalties  of  tranfgreffing  them  ;  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i. 

§  10. 
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pre-eminence  to  vouch  that  he  has  fuch  a 
privilege.  But  nature  teaches  refpeft  for 
men  of  age  and  experience  :  who  accor¬ 
dingly  take  the  lead  in  deliberating  and 
advifing,  leaving  execution  to  the  young 
and  vigorous  *.  War  indeed  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  a  commander  ;  but  o~ 
riginally  his  authority  was  limited  to  ac¬ 
tual  war ;  and  he  returned  home  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon,  even  when  crowned  with  vic¬ 
tory.  The  wants  of  men  were  originally 
fo  few  and  fo  eafily  fatisfied,  as  feldom  to 
occafion  a  controverfy  among  members  of 
the  fame  tribe.  And  men,  finding  vent 
for  their  diffocial  paflions  againil  other 
tribes,  were  fond  to  live  peaceably  at 

*  Such  as  are  acquainted  with  no  manners  but 
what  are  modern,  will  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
great  veneration  paid  to  old  age  in  early  times.  Be¬ 
fore  writing  was  invented,  old  men  were  the  xepofi* 
tories  of  knowledge,  which  they  acquired  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  young  men  had  no  accefs  to  knowledge 
but  from  them.  At  the  fiege  of  Troy,  Neflor,  who 
had  fecn  three  generations,  was  the  chief  advifer  and 
dire&or  of  the  Greeks.  But,  as  books  are  now  the  mod 
patent  road  to  knowledge,  to  "which  the  oid  and  young 
have  accefs,  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  by  the  invention 
Of  writing  and  printing,  old  men  have  loft  much  of 
their  prifline  importance. 
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home:  Introduai°n  Of  money  made  an 
amazing  change.  Wealth,  bellowed  by 

fortune  or  procured  by  rapine,  made  an 
imprcffion  on  the  vulgar:  different  ranks 
yeie  recognized  :  the  rich  became  impe¬ 
rious,  and  the  poor  mutinous.  Selfiffi- 
tlels*  Prevailing  over  focial  affedion  ffir~ 
-d  up  every  man  againft  his  neighbour  j 
and  men,  overlooking  their  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  gave  vent  to  diffocial  paffions  with¬ 
in  their  own  tribe.  It  became  neceffary 
to  ffrengthen  the  hands  of  the  fovereign, 
iO.  repreffing  paffions  inflamed  by  opu¬ 
lence,  which  tend  to  diffiolution  of  fociety. 
-This  flight  view  fairly  accounts  for  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  government  from  the 
inildeft  form  to  the  mod  defpotic.  The 
fecond  part  of  the  progrefs  is  more  plea- 
ling.  Men  long  inured  to  the  authority  of 
government,  acquire  a  habit  of  repreffing 
their  turbulent  paffions  ;  and  becoming  by 

degrees  regular  and  orderly,  they  are  eafiiy 
reflrainea  from  doing  wrong. 

In  every  nation  originally  democracy 
was  the  firft  form  of  government.  Bef  ore 
ranks  were  diftinguifhed,  every  Angle  man 
was  entitled  to  vote  in  matters  of  common 
concern.  When  a  tribe  becomes  too  nu¬ 
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merous  for  making  one  body,  or  for  being 
convened  in  one  place,  the  management 
falls  naturally  to  the  elders  of  the  people  ; 
who,  after  acquiring  authority  by  culbm, 
are  termed  the  fen  ate.  At  firft,  little  more 
was  thought  of,  but  that  to  govern  great 
numbers  a  fenate  is  neceffary  :  time 
unfolded  the  conftitution  of  that  body  and^ 
its  powers.  With  refped  to  the  fenate  of 
old  Rome  in  particular,  even  the  mode  of 
eleCtion  was  long  ambulatory  ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  believe  that  its  powers  were  no 
lei’s  fo  ;  till  length  of  time  introduced  re¬ 
gularity  and  order.  From  this  form  of 
government,  the  tranhtion  is  eafy  to  a  li¬ 
mited  monarchy.  Abfolute  monarchy, 
contradictory  to  the  lioeity  mat  a.l  men 
fhould  enjoy  in  every  government,  can 
never  be  eftablithed  but  by  force.  Go¬ 
vernment  among  all  nations  has  made  the 
nrooreis  above  delineated.  fnere  are  ex— 
ceptions  ;  but  thefe  have  arifen  from  an¬ 
gular  events. 

To  a  nation  accuftomed  to  liberty  and 
independence,  arbitrary  government  is  a 
fore  difeafe.  But  awe  and  lub million  are 

alfo  natural;  and  a  life  of  dependence 

probably 
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probably  fits  eafy  on  thofe  who  are  ac'uf- 
tomcd  ,o  i,.  V/cre  it  not  fo,  Provided 

W0U  d  bc  unki“d.  «  >he  far  greater  part 

°*  are  dependent. 

*r'  in^ancy  of  a  iocicty,  punifh- 

ments  mu  ft  be  mild  ;  becaufe  government 

no  fufficient  authority  over  the  minds 
of  men  to  enforce  what  are  fevere.  But 
government  in  tune  acquires  authority: 
and  w.ien  its  authority  is  firmly  rooted  in 
tne  minds  of  the  people,  punifhments  more 

rig0r°US  can  be  made  effedual ;  and  fuch 
punifhments  are  neceffary  among  a  people 
not  yet  well  dnciplmed.  When  men  at 

;au  become  reSu,ar  and  orderly  under  a 
i  ready  adminiftration,  punifhments  be- 

<"°me  i£Ss  and  le^s  neceffary,  and  the  mild- 
eft  are  fufficient  (a).  The  Chinefe  govern- 
meat  is  extremely  mild,  and  its  puniffi- 
merits  are  in  the  fame  tone.  A  capital 

pumffiment  is  never  inflided,  till  the  fen- 
tence  be  examined  by  a  fovereign  court, 
and  approved  by  the  Emperor.  Thus  go¬ 
vernment,  after  paffing  through  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  degrees  from  extreme  mildnefs 

(a)  Hiftorical  Law-trails,  trail  i. 
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co  extreme  feverity,  returns  at  laft  to  its 
original  temper  of  miidnefs  and  humani¬ 


ty 


% 


*  An  ingenious  writer  obferves,  that  as  our  Ame¬ 
rican  fettlements  are  now  fo  profperous,  banilhment  to 
thefe  fettlements  is  fcarce  apunifhment.  He  therefore 
propofes,  that  criminals  be  tranfported  to  Hudfon’s 
bay,  or  to  fome  other  uncultivated  country.  My  doubt 
is,  that  in  proportion  as  manners  improve,  the  feverity* 
of  punifhment  ought  to  be  mitigated.  Perhaps,  the 
tranfportation  to  any  of  our  American  colonies* 
though  lefs  dreadful  than  formerly,  may  however  be 
now  a  fufficient  puniftiment  for  theft,  or  other  crime 
of  no  deeper  dye. 
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Different  Forms  of  Government  compared . 

% 

Or  all  governments,  democracy  is  the 
moft  turbulent:  delpotifm,  which 
benumbs  the  mental  faculties,  and  relaxes 
every  fpring  of  adion,  is  in  the  oppolite 
extreme.  Mixed  governments,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  ftand  in  the 
miccne  :  they  promote  adivity,  but  fel- 
dom  any  dangerous  excefs. 

Pure  democracy,  like  that  of  Athens, 
'Aigos,  and  Carthage,  is  the  very  worft 
form  of  government,  if  we  make  not  def- 
potifm  an  exception.  The  people,  in 
whom  relides  the  fovereign  power,  are  in- 
folent  in  profperity,  timid  in  adverfity, 
cruel  in  anger,  blind  and  prodigal  in  af- 
fedion,  and  incapable  of  embracing  flea- 
diiy  a  prudent  meafure.  Thucydides  re¬ 
ntes  (a),  that  Agis  with  a  gallant  army  of 
Spartans  furrounded  the  army  of  Argos  ; 
and,  tho’  fecure  of  vidory,  fullered  them 

G)  Lib.  5. 
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to  retreat,  upon  folemn  affurances  from 
Thrafyllus,  the  Argian  general,  of  ter¬ 
minating  all  differences  in  an  amicable 
treaty.  Agis,  perhaps  juftly,  was  bitterly 
cenfured  for  fuffering  vi&ory  to  flip  out 
of  his  hands  :  but  the  Argians,  dreaming 
of  vi&ory  when  the  danger  was  over, 
brought  their  general  to  trial,  confifcated 
his  effects,  and  would  have  Honed  him  to 
death,  had  he  not  taken  refuge  in  a 
temple.  Two  Athenian  generals,  after 
one  naval  victory,  being  intent  on  a  fecond, 
deputed  Theramenes  to  perform  the  laft 
duty  to  the  dead.  A  violent  ftorm  pre¬ 
vented  Theramenes  from  executing  the 
truft  repofed  in  him  ;  but  it  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  of  Athens  from  putting 
their  two  generals  to  death,  as  if  they  had 
negledted  their  duty.  The  fate  of  Socrates 
is  a  fad  inftance  of  the  changeable,  as  well 
as  violent,  difpolition  of  a  democratical 
ftate.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  for 
attempting  innovations  in  the  eftabliflied 
religion  :  the  fentence  was  grofsly  unjuft : 
he  attempted  no  innovation  ;  but  only,  a- 
mong  his  friends,  exprefled  purer  notions 
of  the  Deity  than  were  common  in  Greece 
at  that  time.  But  his  funeral  obfequies 


were 
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were  fcarce  over,  when  bitter  remorfe  fei- 
zed  the  people.  His  accufers  were  put  to 
death  without  trial,  every  perfon  banilhed 
who  had  contributed  to  the  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  him,  and  his  ftatue  was 
-ere&ed  in  the  raoft  public  part  of  the  city . 
The  great  Scipio,  in  his  camp  near  Utica, 
was  furrounded  with  three  Carthaginian 
armies,  which  waited  only  for  day-light 
to  fall  upon  him.  He  prevented  the  im¬ 
pending  blow,  by  furprifing  them  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  which  gave  him  a  complete 
victory.  This  misfortune,  for  it  could 
fcarce  be  called  bad  conduct,  provoked 
the  democracy  of  Carthage,  to  pronounce 
fentence  of  death  againft  Afdrubal  their 
general.  Great  trading  towns  cannot 
flourilh,  if  they  be  not  faithful  to  then- 
engagements,  and  honeft  in  their  dealings  : 
whence  then  the  fides  Punka  ?  A  demo¬ 
cracy  is  in  its  nature  raih,  violent,  and 
ftinftuating  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  merited 
the  reproach,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
democratical  ftate. 

A  commonwealth  governed  by  chcfen 
citizens,  is  very  different  from  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  where  the  mob  rules.  The  folid 
foundation  of  fuch  a  commonwealth,  is 

equality 
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equality  among  the  citizens,  Inequality 
of  riches  cannot  he  prevented  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  ft  ate  ;  but  inequality  of  privileges 
may  be  prevented,  by  excluding  no  citi¬ 
zen  from  the  opportunity  of  commanding 
as  well  as  of  obeying.  The  invidious  dif- 
tindion  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  was  a 
grofs  malady  in  the  Roman  republic,  a 
perpetual  fource  of  diflenfion  between  two 
bodies  of  men,  equally  well  born,  equally 
rich,  and  equally  fit  for  war.  This  ill- 
poifed  government  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  republic,  had  not  the  Plebeians  pre- 
vailed,  who  were  the  more  numerous. 
That  reformation  produced  to  Rome  plen¬ 
ty  of  able  men,  qualified  to  govern  both 
in  peace  and  in  war. 

A  commonwealth  is  the  belt  form  of 
government  for  a  fmall  ftate  :  there  is 

O 

little  room  for  inequality  of  rank  or  of 
property  ;  and  the  people  can  a£t  in  a 
body.  Monarchy  is  preferable  for  a  large 
ftate,  where  the  people,  widely  fpread, 
cannot  be  eafily  collected  into  a  body. 
Attica  was  a  kingdom,  while  its  twelve 
cantons  were  remote  from  each  other,  and 
but  flenderly  connected.  Thefeus,  by 
collecting  the  people  of  figure  into  the  city 
Vol.  IT.  G  g  of 
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or  Athens,  and  by  a  general  affembly  of 

all  the  cantons  held  there,  fitted  Attica  to 
be  a  commonwealth. 

When  a  nation  becomes  great  and  po¬ 
pulous,  it  is  ill  fitted  for  being  a  common¬ 
wealth  :  ambition  is  apt  to  trample  upon 
juftice,  felfiffinefs  upon  patriotifm,  and  the 
public  is  facrificed  to  private  views.  To 
prevent  corruption  rrom  turning  incurable, 
the  only  remedy  is  a  ftrift  rotation  in  office, 
which  ought  never  to  be  difpenfed  with  on 
sny  pretext  By  tuch  rotation,  every 
citizen  in  his  turn  governs  and  is  govern¬ 
ed  :  the  higheft  office  is  limited  as  to  time, 
and  the  greateft  men  in  the  ftate  muft  fob- 
lO  the  iacied  law  of  obeying  as  well 
as  of  commanding.  A  man  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  power,  is  not  happy  in  a  private 
ftation .  that  corrupting  habit  is  prevented 
by  an  alternate  fucceffion  of  public  and 
private  life  ;  which  is  more  agreeable  by 
variety,  and  contributes  no  lefs  to  virtue 

*  A  commonwealth  with  fuch  a  rotation  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  a  group  of  jets  d’eau,  rifing  one 
above  another  in  beautiful  order,  and  preferving  the 
crdei  in  ceicending  :  the  form  of  the  group  con¬ 
tinues  invariable,  but  the  forming  parts  are  always 
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than  to  happinefs.  It  was  that  form  of 
government  in  ancient  Rome,  which  pro¬ 
duced  citizens  without  number,  illuftrious 
for  virtue  and  talents.  Refle<3  upon  Cm- 
cinnatus,  eminent  among  heroes  for  difin- 
terefted  love  to  his  country.  Had  he  been 
a  Briton,  a  feat  in  parliament  would  have 
gratified  his  ambition,  as  affording  the 
heft  opportunity  of  ferving  his  country. 

In  parliament  he  joins  the  party  that  ap¬ 
pears  the  moil  zealous  for  the  public.  Be¬ 
ing  deceived  in  his  friends,  patriots  in 
name  only,  he  goes  over  to  the  court ;  and 
after  fighting  the  battles  of  the  miniftry 
for  years,  he  is  compelled  by  a  Mattered 
fortune  to  accept  a  poft  or  a  penfion.  For¬ 
tunate  Cincinnatus  !  born  at  a  time  and 
in  a  country  where  virtue  was  tne  paff- 
Cort  to  power  and  glory.  Cincinnatus, 
^fter  ferving  with  honour  s.nd  reputation 
as  chief  magiftrate,  cheerfully  retired  to  a 
private  ftation,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
his  country  1  nor  was  that  change  a  hard- 
{hip  on  a  man  who  was  not  corrupted  by 
a  long  habit  of  power.  But  wondci  iul 
was  the  change,  when  the  republic  by 
fuccefsful  wars  comprehended  great  king¬ 
doms.  Luxurious  and  fenfual  men,  who 
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cornpofed  the  fenate  mnlr? 

.  .  t  ieuate>  could  not  maintain 

leir  authorit7  over  generals  who  com¬ 
manded  great  armies,  and  were  illuftrious 

y  conqueft.  In  the  civil  wars  accordino;- 

y  that  were  earned  on  after  the  death  of 
Ju  ius  ^aefar,  the  legions  called  from  Spain 
and  other  diftant  provinces  to  defend  the 
enate,  aderted  all  to  Antony,  or  to  Lepi- 
dus,  or  to  Octavius  Ctefar. 

Political  writers  define  a  free  ftate  to  be 

where  the  people  are  governed  by  laws  of 

their  0Wn  making.  This  definition  is 

‘ame;  for  hws  made  by  the  people  are 
not  always  juft.  There  were  many  un- 

jnft  laws  enaded  in  Athens  during  the  de~ 
mocratical  government ;  and  in  Britain  in- 
ftances  are  not  wanting  of  laws,  not  only 
unjuft,  but  oppreffive.  The  true  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  free  Hate,  is,  where  the  laws  of 
nature  are  ftndly  adhered  to,  and  where 
every  municipal  regulation  is  contrived  to 
impiove  lociety,  and  to  promote  honefty 
and  induftry.  If  that  definition  be  juft, 
defpotifrn  is  the  word  fpecies  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  being  contrived  to  fupport  arbi- 
tra*y  will  in  the  fovereign,  without  re¬ 
garding  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  good  of 
The  lawlefs  cruelty  of  a  King  of 

Periia5 
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Perfia,  is  painted  to  the  life  by  a  Tingle  ex- 
preffion  of  a  Perfian  grandee,  That  evc- 
ry  time  he  left  the  King’s  apartment, 

“  he  was  inclined  to  feel  with  his  hand 
whether  his  head  was  on  his  fhoulders. 

In  the  Ruffian  empire,  men  approach  the 
throne  with  terror  :  the  flighted  political 
intrigue  is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  ba¬ 
nking  the  greateft  nobleman  to  Siberia, 
and  for  confifcating  his  eftate.  The  laws 
of  that  empire  fmell  no  lefs  rank  of  flavery 
than  of  oppreffion.  No  perfon  dares  game 
with  money  that  bears  the  impreffion  of 
the  prefent  fovereign  :  a  man  going  along 
the  ftreet  that  fronts  the  Emperor’s  apart¬ 
ment,  muft  pull  off  his  hat  ;  and  it  is  a 
heinous  trefpafs,  to  write  a  letter  with 
the  Emperor’s  name  in  fmall  characters. 
Defpoufm  is  every  where  the  fame  :  it 
was  high  treafon  to  fell  a  ftatue  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  Eimperor  ;  and  it  was  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  not  high  treafon  to  hit  an 
Emperor’s  ftatue  with  a  done  thrown  at 
random  (a).  When  Elifabeth  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia  was  on  death- bed,  no  perfon  duril 
inquire  about  her ;  and,  even  after  her 
death,  it  was  not  at  firft  fafe  to  fpeak  of 

(<?)  I.  5.  ad  legem  Julia  m  Majeftatis. 

it. 
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it.  The  deep  filence  of  the  Ruffians  upon 
matters  of  government,  arifes  from  the 
encouragement  given  to  accufations  of 
treafon.  The  byftanders  muft  lay  hold 
of  the  perfon  accufed  :  a  father  arrefts  his 
ion,  a  fon  his  father,  and  nature  fuffers 
in  filence.  The  accufed  with  the  accufer 
are  hurried  to  pnion,  there  to  remain  till 
they  be  tried  in  the  fecret  court  of  chan- 
eery.  That  court,  compofed  of  a  few  mi- 
nifters  named  by  the  Emperor,  have  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  at  their  merev. 
The  nobles,  fiaves  to  the  crown,  are  prone 
to  retaliate  upon  their  inferiors.  They 
impofe  taxes  at  pleafure  upon  their  vaffals, 
and  frequently  feize  all  at  ffiort  hand  * 

Servility 

*  ihe  following  incident  is  a  ftriking  example  of 
-He  violence  of  pafhon,  indulged  in  a  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment,  where  men  in  power  are  under  no  control. 
Thomas  Pereyra,  a  Portuguefe  general,  having  affifled 
the  King  of  Pegu  in  a  dangerous  war  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour  of  Siam,  was  a  prime  favourite  at  court,  having 
elephants  of  Hate,  and  a  guard  of  his  own  country¬ 
men.  One  day  coming  from  court  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  and  hearing  mufic  in  a  houfe  where  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  celebrating  between  a  daughter  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  and  her  lover,  he  went  into  the  houfe,  and  defired 
to  fee  the  bride.  The  parents  took  the  vifit  for  a  great 

honour. 
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Servility  and  depreffion  of  mind  in  the 
fubjeds  of  a  defpotic  government,  cannot 
be  better  marked  than  in  the  funeral  rites 
of  a  Roman  Emperor,  defcribed  by  Hero- 
dian  (a).  The  body  being  burnt  private¬ 
ly,  a  waxen  image  reprefenting  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  laid  in  a  bed  of  fate.  On  the  one 
hde  fit  the  fenators  feveral  hours  daily, 
clothed  in  black ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
moil  refpedable  matrons,  clothed  in  white. 
The  ceremony  lafts  feven  days,  during 
which  the  phyficians  from  time  to  time 
approach  the  bed,  and  declare  the  Empe¬ 
ror  to  be  worfe  and  worle.  When  the  day 

comes  of  declaring  him  dead,  the  mod 
dignified  of  the  nobility  carry  the  bed  up¬ 
on  their  fhoulders,  and  place  it  in  the  old 
forum,  where  the  Roman  magiftrates  for¬ 
merly  laid  down  their  office.  Then  be- 
gin  doleful  ditties,  fung  to  his  memory  by 
boys  and  women.  Thefe  being  ended, 
the  bed  is  carried  to  the  Campus  Martiust 
and  there  burnt  upon  a  high  ftage  with 

honour,  and  cheerfully  prefented  her.  He  was  in- 
dandy  frnit  with  her  beauty,  ordered  his  guards  to 
feize  her,  and  to  carry  her  to  his  palace.  The  bride¬ 
groom,  as  little  able  to  bear  the  affront  as  to  revenge 
it,  cut  his  own  throat, 

(a)  Lib  4, 
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gieat  Solemnity.  When  the  flames  afcend, 
an  eagle  is  let  loofe,  which  is  fuppofed  to’ 
carry  the  foul  of  the  Emperor  to  heaven. 
Is  that  farce  lefs  ridiculous  than  a  puppet- 
Biew  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  ridiculous  ? 
Dull  mud  have  been  the  fpedator  who 
could  behold  the  folemnity  without  fmi- 
ling  at  lead,  it  not  laughing  outright ;  but 
the  Romans  were  crurhed  by  defpotifm, 
tind  nothing  could  provoke  them  to  laugh. 
That  ridiculous  farce  continued  to  be  aded 

till  the  time  ot  Conftantine  ;  how  much 
later,  I  know  not, 

f  he  fineft  countries  have  been  depopu¬ 
lated  by  defpotifm ;  witnefs  Greece,  E- 
gypt,  and  the  lefler  Afia.  The  river  Me- 
nam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  overflows 
annually  like  the  Nile,  depofiting  a  quanT 
iity  or  fiime,  which  proves  a  rich  manure. 

I  he  river  feems  to  rife  gradually  as  the 
rice  grows  ;  and  retires  to  its  channel 
when  the  rice,  approaching  to  maturity, 
needs  no  longer  to  be  watered.  Nature 
befide  has  beftow-ed  on  that  rich  country 
variety  of  delicious  fruits,  requiring  fcarce 
any  culture.  In  fuch  a  paradife,  would 
one  imagine  that  the  Siamites  are  a  mi- 
ierable  people  ?  The  government  is  de- 

fpotic. 
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fpotic,  and  the  fubjeds  are  Haves  :  they 
muft  work  for  their  monarch  fix  months 
every  year,  without  wages,  and  even  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  food  from  him.  What 
renders  them  ftill  more  milerable  is,  that 
they  have  no  protedion,  either  for  their 
perfons  or  their  goods  :  the  grandees  are 
expofed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  King  and 
his  courtiers  ;  and  the  lower  ranks  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  grandees. 
When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  poffefs 
a  tree  remarkable  for  good  fruit,  he  is  re-' 
quired,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  or  of  a 
courtier,  to  preferve  the  fruit  for  their 
ufe.  Every  proprietor  of  a  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  muft  pay  a 
yearly  fum  to  the  keeper  of  the  elephants  ; 
otherwife  it  will  be  laid  wafte  by  theie  a- 
nimals,  whom  it  is  high  treafon  to  moleft. 
From  the  fea-port  of  Mergui  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  one  travels  ten  or  twelve  days,  through 

immenfe  plains  of  a  rich  foil,  finely  wa- 

%  * 

tered.  That  country  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  cultivated,  but  is  now  quite  de¬ 
populated,  and  left  to  tigers  and  elephants. 
Formerly,  an  immenfe  commerce  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  that  fertile  country  :  hiftorians 
aiteft,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
Vol.  II.  H  h  century, 
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Century,  above  a  thoufand  foreign  fliips 
frequented  its  ports  annually.  But  the 
fving,  tempted  by  fo  much  riches,  endea¬ 
voured  to  engrofs  all  the  commerce  of  his 
country  ;  by  which  means  he  annihilated 
fucceffively  mines,  manufactures,  and  e- 
ven  agriculture.  The  kingdom  is  depo¬ 
pulated,  and  few  remain  there  but  beg¬ 
gars.  In  the  ifiand  of  Cey.on,  the  Kin? 
is  foie  proprietor  of  the  laud  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  fupinely  indolent  :  their  huts  are 
mean,  without  any  thing  like  furniture  : 
their  food  is  fruit  that  grows  fpontane- 
cully  ;  and  their  covering  is  a  piece  of 
coarfe  cloth,  wrapped  round  the  middle. 
The  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
company  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
profitable  to  them  in  their  commerce  with 
the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  it  would  be  much 
more  profitable,  it  they  gave  proper  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  tenants  and  poilefiors 
of  their  lands.  But  thefe  poor  people  are 
ruled  with  a  rod  cf  iron  :  the  product  of 
their  land  is  extorted  from  them  by  the 
company  at  fo  low  a  price,  as  fcarce  to  af¬ 
ford  them  common  necelfaries.  Avarice, 
like  many  other  irregular  paffions,  ob- 
ftructs  its  own  gratification  :  were  indu-  ' 

ftry 
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ftry  duly  encouraged,  the  product  of 
the  ground  would  be  in  greater  plenty, 
and  goods  be  afforded  voluntarily  at^a 
lower'  price  than  they  are  at  prefent  ob¬ 
tained  by  violence.  The  Peruvians  are  a 
fad  example  of  the  effetts  of  tyranny  j  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  ftupid  infeniibi- 
lity.  No  motive  to  aftion  influences 
them  3  neither  riches,  nor  luxury,  nor 
ambition  :  they  are  even  indifferent  about 
life.  The  Angle  pleafure  they  feel,  is  to 
eet  drunk,  in  order  to  forget  their  mifery. 
The  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Walachia, 
and  Beffarabia,  fituated  between  the  43d 
and  48th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  are 
defended  on  three  fides  by  the  Niefter,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Danube.  The  climate 
of  that  region,  and  the  fertility  of  its  foil, 
render  it  not  inferior  to  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  Its  paftures,  in  particulai,  are 
excellent,  producing  admirable  horfes, 
with  an  incredible  number  of  fheep  and 
horned  cattle  3  and  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
and  wax,  were  formerly  pi  educed  there 
In  great  plenty.  So  populous  was  W  aia- 
chia,  in  particular,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
that  its  Prince  was  able  to  raife  an  army 
of  feventy  thoufand  men-  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing 
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Banding  all  thefe  advantages,  the  wretched 
po  icy  of  the  1  urkiih  government  has  re¬ 
duced  thefe  provinces  to  be  almoft  a  de- 
Jarr,  A  defpotic  government  ftifles  in  the 
irEh  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  Bneft  fpots  of  the  globe  equally 

terile  with  its  barren  mountains.  When 

a  patriotic  king  travels  about  to  viiit  his 
dominions,  he  is  received  with  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy.  A  defpotic  prince  dares  not 
hope.  lor  fuch  a  reception  :  he  is  locked  up 
in  his  feraglio,  ignorant  of  what  paffes  *; 
ana  indolently  fuffers  his  people  to  be  pil¬ 
laged,  without  even  hearing  of  their  di- 
ftreffes.  A  defpotic  prince  accordingly, 
whofe  wants  are  all  fuppiied  with  profu- 
jion,  and  .who  has  nothing  left  him  to 
wifh  for  or  defire,  carries  on  a  mofl  lan¬ 
guid  exigence.  Roufleau  fays  well,  “  Tout 
rnnce  qui  afpire  au  defpotifme,  afpire 
a  1’honneur  de  mourir  d’ennui.  Dans 
tous  les  royaumes  du  monde  cherchez- 
vous  Phomme  le  plus  ennuye  du  pays  i 
Ancz  toujours  direflement  au  fouve- 
rain  ;  furtout  s’ii  eft  tres  abfolu.  C’eft 
tf  bien  la  peine  de  faire  tant  de  miferables ! 

ne  faudroit-il  s’ennuyer  a  moindres 
«  mix?” 


At 
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At  the  fame  time,  defpotifm,  though  cal¬ 
culated  to  elevate  the  fovereign  above  the 
rules  of  juftice,  and  to  make  him  the 
only  free  perfon  in  his  dominions,  tends, 
above  all  other  governments,  to  render 
him  infecure.  He  becomes  odious  by  op- 
preflion  ;  and  every  hand  would  be  raifed 
againft  him,  but  for  the  reftraint  of  fear. 
A  fituation  fo  tickliffi,  lays  him  open  to  e- 
very  bold  fpirit,  prompted  by  revenge  to 
feek  his  ruin,  or  by  ambition  to  ufurp  his 
throne-  In  that  refped,  Ruffia  and  Turky 
are  precifely  fimilar  :  confpiracies  againfi 
the  fovereign  are  equally  frequent,  and  e- 
qually  fuccefsful.  The  moment  an  ufurp- 
er  feizes  the  palace,  all  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  him,  without  inquiring  about 
his  title.  In  that  manner  was  the  prefent 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia  eftabliffied,  notwithftan- 
ding  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance, 
that  of  dethroning  her  own  hufband  Pe¬ 
ter  III-  No  free  fpirit  regrets  fuch  events 
in  a  defpotic  government  :  the  only  thing 
to  be  regretted,  is,  that  they  concern  the 

l 

monarch  only ;  not  the  people,  who  re¬ 
main  abjedt  Haves,  as  formerly.  The  pre- 
fent  Emprefs,  fenfible  of  her  precarious  fi¬ 
tuation,  is  intent  to  humanize  her  people, 

and 
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and  to  moderate  the  defpotifm.  In  that 
view,  the  has  publifhed  a  code  of  laws  fit 
for  a  limited  monarchy  ;  and  expreffing 
great  regard  to  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perty  of  her  fubjeds. 

But  a  monarchy,  with  all  the  modera¬ 
tion  that  defpotifm  can  admit,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  Poli¬ 
tical  pamphlets,  and  even  newfpapers,  are 
no  lefs  ufeful  for  inftruding  the  King, 
than  for  fecuring  his  fubjeds.  In  France, 
the  miniftry  are  deprived  of  that  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  are  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  trufting  to  infinuating 
men,  who  cunningly  creep  into  favour, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  intereft.  After 
the  late  peace  1763,  a  plan  was  concerted 
for  eftablifhing  a  colony  in  Guiana  ;  and 
no  fewer  than  twelve  thoufand  perfons 
were  landed  there  all  at  one  time.  But,  fo 
grofsly  ignorant  were  that  miniftry  of  the 
preparations  neceflary  for  planting  a  co¬ 
lony  in  the  torrid  zone,  that  contagious 
difeafes,  occafioned  by  unwholefome  food, 
and  want  of  accommodation,  left  not  a 
fingle  perfon  alive.  This  could  not  have 
happened  in  England  :  every  article  of 
management  would  have  been  canvaffed, 

and 
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and  light  would  have  broken  in  from  eve¬ 
ry  quarter. 

Government  is  eflential  to  a  foeiety  of 
any  extent ;  and  both  are  equally  the  work 
of  nature.  With  a  view  to  government, 
nature  has  fitted  a  fmall  proportion  for 
being  leaders,  and  a  great  proportion  for 
being  led.  The  form  of  government  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  is  the  moil  confonant  to 
nature,  is  that  which  allots  to  each  their 
proper  ftation.  Democracy  is  contradic¬ 
tory  to  nature,  becaufe  the  whole  people 
govern  :  defpotifm  is  not  lefs  fo,  becaufe 
government  refts  in  a  fingle  perfon.  A 
republic,  or  a  limited  monarchy,  is  the  beft 
form  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  every  man  has  an 
opportunity  to  a£t  the  part  that  nature  def- 

tined  him  for. 

I  have  infilled  upon  the  deplorable  ef¬ 
fects  of  defpotifm  longer  perhaps  than  is 
neceffary  ;  but  1  was  fond  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  juftify,  or  rather  applaud,  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  fo  eminent  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Britain.  I  now  proceed  to  com¬ 
pare  different  forms  of  government,  with 
refpedt  to  various  particulars  ;  beginning 
with  patriotifm.  Every  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  mail  be  good  that  infpires  patrio¬ 
tifm  j 
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tifm  ;  and  the  belt  form  to  invigorate  that 
noble  paffion  is  a  commonwealth  found¬ 
ed  on  rotation  of  power  ;  where  it  is  the 
iiudy  of  thofe  in  office  to  do  good,  and  to 
merit  approbation  from  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  In  the  Swifs  Cantons,  the  falaries 
of  magiftrates  and  public  officers  are  fcarce 
fufficient  to  defray  their  expences  ;  and 
thofe  worthy  perfons  defire  no  other  re» 
compenfe  but  to  be  efteemed  and  honour¬ 
ed.  1  hus,  thefe  offices  are  filled  with  men 
oi  aoihty  and  character.  The  revenues 
of  Geneva  fcarcely  amount  to  L.  30,000  a 
year  ;  which,  however,  by  a  well-regula¬ 
ted  oeconomy,  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
defray  the  current  expences.  And  this  re¬ 
public  is  enabled  to  provide  for  the  fecuri- 
ty  of  its  fubje&s,  from  an  income,  which 
many  individuals,  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  fquander  in  vain  pomp,  and  vicious 
diffipation  *  A  republic  fo  modelled,  in- 

fpires 


*  No  human  work  can  be  everlafting:  The  feventy- 
two  bailiages  of  the  extenfive  Canton  of  Bern  threaten 
ruin  to  the  republic.  Thefe  lucrative  offices,  which 
the  great  council  appropriates  to  its  own  members,  oc- 
cafion  a  conftant  influx  of  riches  into  the  capital.  Pa- 
triotifm  is  obferved  of  late  years  to  be  on  the  decline 
among  the  citizens  of  Bern  j  and  no  wonder,  confider- 
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fpires  virtues  of  every  fort.  The  people 
of  Switzerland  feldom  think  of  a  writing 
to  confirm  a  bargain  :  a  law-fuit  is  fcarce 
known  among  them  ;  and  many  there  are 
who  have  never  heard  of  an  advocate  nor 
of  an  attorney.  Their  doors  are  never 
flint  but  in  winter.  It  is  patriotifm  that 
Montefquieu  has  in  view,  when  he  pro¬ 
nounces  virtue  to  be  the  leading  principle 
in  a  republic.  He  has  reafon  to  term  it 
fo,  becaufe  patriotifm  is  connected  with 
every  focial  virtue  ;  and,  when  it  va nifti¬ 
es,  every  virtue  vanifties  with  it  *.  Demo¬ 
cracy 

Ing  that  luxury  and  felftfhnefs  are  the  never-falling  off. 
fpring  of  opulence.  When  feifilhnefs  becomes  the  ru¬ 
ling  paffion  of  that  people,  thofe  in  power  will  pilfer 
ihe  public  treafure,  which  is  immenfe,  and  enrich 
ihemfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  republic.  Confufion 
and  anarchy  muff  enfue,  and  the  ftate  will  fettle  in  a 
monarchy,  or,  more  probably,  in  an  odious  democracy. 

*  Induftry  and  frugality  may  in  fome  meafure  have 
the  fame  effeft  with  patriotifm,  where  riches  are  gain¬ 
ed  by  labour,  not  by  inheritance.  Manchester  is  one 
of  the  greateff  manufacturing  villages  in  England. 
Xnduffry  there  flouriihes,  and  with  it  frugality  and  ho- 
nefty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  its  numerous  inhabitants, 
amounting  to  above  40,000,  are  governed  by  a  magi¬ 
strate  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  jullice  of  peace  con¬ 
stable  ;  and,  by  his  authority,  Small  as  it  is,  peace  and 

good 
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cracy  will  never  be  recommended  by  any 
enlightened  politician,  as  a  good  form  of 
government  ;  were  it  for  no  other  reafon. 
but  that  patriotifm  cannot  long  fubfift 
where  the  mob  governs.  In  monarchy, 
the  King  is  exalted  fo  high  above  his  fub- 
jedts,  that  his  minifters  are  little  better  than 
fervants-  Such  condition  is  not  friendly 
to  patriotifm  :  it  is  as  little  friendly  to 
ambition  ;  for  minifters  are  Hill  fervants, 
however  much  raifed  above  other  fub- 
jecls.  Wealth  being  the  only  remaining 
purfuit,  promotes  avarice  to  be  their  ru¬ 
ling  paftion.  Now,  if  patriotifm  be  not 
found  in  minifters,  who  have  power,  far 
3efs  in  men  who  have  no  power;  and  thus, 
in  monarchy,  riches  are  preferred  before 
virtue,  and  every  vitious  offspring  of  ava¬ 
rice  has  free  growth.  The  worft  fort  of 
monarchy  is  that  which  is  dedive  ;  be- 
caufe  patriotifm  can  have  no  ftable  footing 
in  fuch  a  ftate.  The  degeneracy  of  the 
Poles  is  owing  to  an  eledive  monarchy. 

good  order  are  preferred.  The  bed  citizens  are  not 
unwilling  to  be  conflables  ;  and  fome  are  ambitious  cf 
the  ofiice.  There  are  in  England  many  other  great 
manufa&uring  villages  that  are  governed  pretty  much 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Every 
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Every  neighbouring  hate  being  intcrefted 
in  the  eledion,  money  is  the  great  engine 
that  influences  the  choice.  I  he  eh  dors 
being  tempted  by  every  motive  of  intereft, 
lofe  fight  of  the  public,  and  endeavour 
each  of  them  to  make  the  beft  bargain  he 
can  for  his  own  advantage.  1  his  reaton¬ 
ing  is  verified  by  the  late  war  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  in  Poland.  Baron  de  Manftein,  in 
his  memoirs  of  Ruffia,  fays,  that,  though 
the  Poles  were  a  match  for  the  Saxons, 
yet  that  feldom  did  three  hundred  Ruffians 
go  a  ftep  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  three 

thoufand  Poles. 


Sumptuary  laws  have  a  fine  Ciicu  in  tlm 
fn all  cantons  of  Switzerland,  wneie  ^vv-*  y 
one  is  known  to  every  one,  but  are  irn- 
pradicable  in  a  great  monarchy. 

Without  piercing  to  the  foundation,  one 
can  have  no  juft  notion  of  tne  various 
forms  that  government  afiumes  in  different 
Rates.  Monarchy  is  of  many  different 
kinds,  and  fo  is  a  republic.  Rome  and 


Carthage,  the  two  great  rival  republics  of 
ancient  times,  differed  widely  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  conftitution.  Much  has  been  find  pf 
thefe  republics  by  hiftorians  and  political 
writers.  There  is  one  point  of  compa- 
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^on,  that  will  fe t  in  a  clear  light  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  conflitutions  with  refped 
t0  peace  and  war.  Carthage,  advantage- 
oiulv  fituated  for  commerce,  became  a 
gfeat  and  flourishing  trading  town.  The 
Carthaginians  having  no  object  but  rich¬ 
es,  admitted  none  into  a  participation  of 
their  privileges.  War  was  againfl:  their 
genius  :  but  they  made  war  in  order  to 
load  their  new  fubjeds  with  taxes.  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  was  ill  fituated  for  com- 
merce  :  its  inhabitants  were  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  employed  in  war,  either  defenfive 
or  ohenftve.  Their  great  objed  accor¬ 
dingly  was  power  ;  to  which  end,  they 
were  always  difpofed  to  adopt  as  citizens 
the  hell:  of  thofe  they  conquered.  Thus 
Rome  became  a  city  of  warriors,  Car¬ 
riage  of  merchants.  The  fubjeds  of  the 
latter  were  always  ripe  for  a  revolt,  while 
the  fubjeds  of  the  former  were  always 
faithful.  Between  two  fuch  Rates,  there 
could  be  no  equality  in  war;  and,  had  the 
Carthaginians  been  as  fkilful  in  politics 
as  they  were  in  commerce,  they  would 
have  avoided,  with  the  fhideftVircum- 
■pedion,  eveiy  occaflon  of  difference  with 
the  Romans.  Rome  employed  its  own  ci¬ 
tizens 
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tizens  in  war  :  Carthage  had  none  to  em* 
ploy  but  mercenaries.  In  an  oflfcnfive 
war,  the  objeft  of  the  latter  was  riches  ; 
that  of  the  former  was  power  and  glory, 
motives  much  fuperior,  and  more  anim,a> 
ting.  In  a  defenfive  war,  the  difference 
is  infinite  between  mercenaiies,  who  ha\e 
no  intereft  but  to  receive  pay,  and  citi¬ 
zens,  who  fight  for  their  country,  and 
for  their  wives  and  children.  What  then 
are  we  to  think  of  Hannibal,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  war  againfi:  the  Romans  with  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  was  luccefsful  in  e- 
very  engagement,  and  pufiied  them  to  the 
very  brink  of  ruin  ?  He  certainly  was  the 
greateft  General  the  wrorld  ever  faw.  It 
any  one  is  to  be  excepted,  it  is  tns  prefent 

King  of  Pruffia 

I  next  compare  different  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  with  refpe£t  to  the  influence  of 

*  The  following  character  of  Hannibal  is  drawn  by- 
Titus  Livius.  “  Has  tantas  viri  virtutes  ingentia  vi- 
iC  tia  aequabant,  inhumana  crudelitas,  perhdia  pluf- 
(l  quam  Punica,  nihil  veri,  nihil  fab  cl  i,  nulius  Hewn 
“  metus,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  religio.”  I  his 
betrays  the  cloven  foot  of  grofs  prejudice.  A  man  of 
fuch  a  character  could  never,  for  fo  many  years,  with¬ 
out  a  fmgle  mutiny,  have  kept  on  foot  a  mercenary  ar¬ 
my,  competed  of  different  nations, 

/  opulence. 
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opulence.  Riches,  which,  joined  with  am¬ 
bition,  produce  bold  attempts  for  power, 
are,  however,  not  dangerous  in  monarchy 
where  the  fovereign  is-  fo  far  fuperior,  as 
to  humble  to  the  duft  the  moft  afpirin^  of 
his  fubjeits.  But  riches,  joined  with  am¬ 
bition,  are  dangerous  in  a  republic  :  am¬ 
bition  will  fuggeft  the  poflibility  of  fow- 
mg  diflen/ion  among  the  leaders  :  riches 
will  make  the  attempt  fuccefsful  ;  and 
then  adieu  to  the  republic.  Wealth,  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  commerce  in  Carthage  and 
in  Athens,  extinguished  patriotilm,  and 
rendered  their  democracies  unjuft,  violent, 
and  tyrannical.  It  had  another  bad  effect ; 
which  was,  to  make  them  ambitious  of 
conqueft.  The  fage  Plutarch  charges  The- 
miftocles  with  the  ruin  of  Athens.  “  That 
great  man,  fays  he,  “  infpired  his 
“  countrymen  with  defire  of  naval  power. 
That  power  produced  extenlive  com¬ 
merce,  and  confequently  riches  :  riches 
again,  befide  luxury,  infpired  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  a  high  opinion  of  their 
power,  and  made  them  rafhly  engage  in 
“  every  quarrel  among  their  neighbours.” 
Supprels  the  names,  and  one  will  beiieve 
u  t0  he  a  cenfure  on  the  conduit  of  Britain. 

%  S  u  c*** 
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Succefsful  commerce  prompted  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  againft:  their  natural  intereft, 
to  make  war  for  gain.  Had  they  been 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Romans,  both  na¬ 
tions  muft  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the 
ambition  of  Hannibal  :  what  Carthagi¬ 
nian  durft  have  oppofed  that  glorious  con¬ 
queror,  returning  with  a  victorious  army, 
devoted  to  his  will  ?  That  event  was  long 
dreaded  by  Hanno,  and  the  wifer  part  of 
the  Carthaginian  lenate  ;  and  hence  then 
fcanty  {applies  to  Hannibal.  But  what  is 
only  a  fuppofition  with  refpeCt  to  Car¬ 
thage,  proved  to  be  the  fate  of  Rome.  In¬ 
equality  of  rank,  opulence,  and  luxury, 
relaxed  every  principle  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  particularly  rotation  of  power, 
which  ought  to  have  been  their  palladium. 
Conqueft  at  a  diftance  led  them  unwarily, 
in  fome  inftances,  to  fufpend  that  funda¬ 
mental  law,  of  which  Caefar  availed  him- 
felf  in  his  Gallic  war,  by  debauching  ftom 
their  duty  the  beft  difeiplined  army  of  the 
republic  :  and  it  was  that  army,  under  a 
leader  little  inferior  to  Hannibal,  which 

determined  the  late  of  Rome. 

A  ftate  with  a  fmall  territory,  fuch  as 

Hamburgh  or  Holland,  may  fubfift  long 

as 
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as  a  commonwealth,  without  much  hazard 
irom  the  opulence  of  individuals.  But  an 
extenfive  territory  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
opulent  proprietors,  is  dangerous  in  a  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  becaufe  of  their  influence  o- 
ver  numbers  who  depend  on  them  for 
bread.  The  ifland  of  Britain  is  too  large 
for  a  commonwealth.  This  did  not  efcape 
a  profound  political  writer  (a),  who  is  an 
honour  to  his  country  ;  and,  to  remedy  the 
evil,  he  propofes  an  Agrarian  law.  But 

i  his  own  invention 

made  him  ovtiiook  a  delect  in  it,  that 

would  not  have  ei'caped  him,  had  it  been 
the  invention  of  anotiier  ;  which  is,  that 
accumulation  of  land  can  never  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  an  Agrarian  law  :  a  truft-deed 
is  a  ready  lereen  lor  covering  accumula¬ 
tion  beyond  law  :  and  dark  tranfadions 
are  carried  on  without  end ;  fimilar  to 
what  is  praftifed,  mod  di/honeftly,  by 
thole  wno  eledfc  and  are  eledled  members 
of  parliament.  When  fuch  comes  to  be 
the  condition  of  land-property,  an  Agra¬ 
rian  law  will  be  ripe  for  diffolution.' 

Jn  early  t*mes,  greater  variety  of  cha— 

(«')  Harrington. 
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rader  is  feen  than  at  prefent  ;  among  fo- 
vereigns  eipecially,  who  are  not  taught  to 
govern,  their  paffions.  Peru  ling  the  hifto- 
ry  of  Spain,  in  particular,  one  is  ftruck 
with  an  amazing  variety  of  character  in 
the  Moorifh  Kings.  In  fome  of  them, 
outrageous  cruelty  ;  in  others,  miidneis 
and  a  fled  ion  for  their  people  :  in  fome, 
unbounded  ambition  furmounting  every 
obftacle  of  juft  ice  and  humanity  ;  in  c-t 

thers,  ftrid  attention  to  commerce,  and  to 

/ 

every  moral  virtue  ;  fome  heaping  up 
treafure  ;  fome  fquandering  all  upon  vo« 
luptuoufnefs  ;  fome  cultivating  peace  ; 
fome  fond  of  war.  During  the  nonage  of 
fociety,  men  exert  their  natural  bias  with¬ 
out  referve  :  in  the  progreis  of  fociety, 
they  are  taught  to  moderate  their  turbu¬ 
lent  paffions  :  at  laft,  mild  and  courtly  be-, 
havicur,  produced  by  education  and  irnita- 
.tion,  give  an  air  to  men  of  figure  as  if 
they  were  ali  copies  fiorn  one  original  ; 
which  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  in  France.  The 
mildnefs  of  external  behaviour  mull  have 
a  confiderable  influence  on  the  internal 
part  ;  for  nothing  tends  more  to  fofteu 
or  to  fupprefs  a  paffion,  than  never  to  give, 
it  vent  :  for  which  reafon,  abfolute  mo- 
Vol.  II.  K.  k  narchy 
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na.chj  in  France  is  far  from  being  fo 
dreadful  as  it  was  formerly  :  it  is  at  pre- 
lent  far  from  being  violent  or  fanguinary; 
the  manners  of  the  people  having  the 
fame  influence  there  that  laws  have  in  a 
free  country.  The  King,  delicate  with  re- 
fped  to  his  condud,  and  dreading  the 
cenfure  of  the  world,  is  guilty  of  few 
exceffes  ;  and  the  people,  tame  and  fub- 
mifhve,  are  eafily  kept  in  order.  To  be 
difeharged  the  court  for  any  mifderaeanour, 
or  to  be  relegated  to  his  country-feat,  is, 

to  a  gentleman  of  rank,  more  terrible  than 
a  capital  punifliment. 

Ve  finifh  this  fir  or  t  effay  with  a  compa- 
nfon  of  different  governments  as  to  the 
execution  of  laws.  Laws  relative  to  pro¬ 
perty  and  pecuniary  intereft,  are  every 
where  preferved  in  vigour,  becaufe  the  vi¬ 
olation  of  them  hurts  many.  Laws  re- 
fpeding  the  public  are  kept  alive  in  a 
monarchical  government  ;  becaufe  the 
King,  to  whom  execution  of  law  is  in¬ 
truded,  feldom  benefits  by  their  tranfgref- 
fion.  For  a  ftc-ady  execution  of  fuch  laws, 
a  democracy  has  nothing  to  rely  on  but 
patriotism  *  a  no,  when  that  fubfides,  fuch 
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laws  fall  afleep.  The  reafon  Is,  that  the 
powers,  both  of  legiflation  and  execution 
center  in  the  people;  and  a  multitude,  fre¬ 
quently  no  better  than  a  mob,  will  never, 
with  conftancy,  direct  execution  againft 

themfelves. 
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Progrefs  of  States  from  fmall  to  great,  and 

from  great  to  J mall . 

WHEN  trlbeS’  oriSina!!7  fmall,  fpreacl 
.  ™  wider  and  wider,  by  population, 

til!  they  become  neighbours,  the  flighted 
differences  inflame  mutual  averfion,  and 
mitigate  hoflilities  that  never  end.  Weak 
tribes  unite  tor  defence  againft  the  power- 
fin,  and  become  inlenfibly  one  people  :  o- 
ther  tribes  are  fwallowed  up  by  conqueft. 
And  thus  ftates  become  more  and  more 
extenfive,  till  they  be  confined  by  natural 
boundaries  of  feas  or  mountains.  Spain  o- 
riginally  contained  many  fmall  ftates, 
which  were  all  brought  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  In  later  times,  it  was  again  poftelT- 
cd  by  many  ftates,  Chriftian  and  Maho¬ 
metan,  continually  at  war,  till  by  con¬ 
quer!:  they  were  united  in  one  great  king¬ 
dom.  Portugal  ftill  maintains  its  inde¬ 
pendency  ;  a  blefling  it  owes  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Spain,  not  to  advantage  of  fixa¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  The  fmall  ftates  of  Italy  were  fub- 
dued  by  the  Romans  ;  and  thole  of  Gicect, 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  his  fon  Alex¬ 
ander.  Scotland  efcaped  narrowly  the 
fangs  of  Edward  I.  of  England;  and 

;wmj!d  vat 


.  \  X 


dghbcftjf,  had,  nbt  c 

x  \j  \  .  \  \ 

rakuaicm. 


chtedl 

—  'NT  v  ^  ^ 

But,  at  that  rate,  have  we  not  reafon  to 
dread  the  union  of  all  nations  under  one 
univerfal  monarch  ?  There  are  feveral  cau- 


fes  that  for  ever  will  prevent  a  calamity  fo 
dreadful.  The  local  fituation  of  i'oroc 
countries,  defended  by  ftrong  natural  bar¬ 
riers,  is  one  of  thefe.  Britain  is  defended 
by  the  fea  ;  and  fo  is  Spain,  except  where 
divided  from  France  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  Europe  in  general,  by  many 
barriers  of  feas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  is 
fitted  for  ftates  of  moderate  extent  :  not  fo 


Alia,  which  being  divided  by  nature  into 
very  large  portions,  is  prepared  for  exten- 
five  monarchies  *.  Ruffia  is  the  only  ex¬ 
ception 


*  En  Afie  on  a  toujours  vu  de  grands  empires  ;  en 
Europe  ils  n’ont  jamais  pu  fubfifler.  C’eft  que  PA  fie 
que  nous  connoiffons  a  de  plus  grandes  plaines  :  elle 
eft  coupee  en  plus  grands  morceaux  par  les  montagnes 

et 
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ception  in  Europe  j  a  weak  kingdom  by 
-1  uation,  though  rendered  formidable  by 
t  e  extraordinary  talents  of  one  man,  and 
of  more  women  than  one. 

A  fecond  caufe,  is  the  weaknefs  of  a  great 
fta.e  The  rtrength  of  .  ftate  ***“ 

mcteafe  with  its  bulk,  more  than  that  of 
a  man  An  overgrown  empire,  far  from 
being  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  falls  to 
pieces  by  its  weight  and  unwieldinefs. 
Its  frontiers  are  not  eafily  guarded  :  wit- 
nefs  France,  which  is  much  weakened  by 
that  circumftance,  though  its  greater  part  is 
bounded  by  the  fea.  Patriotifm  vanifhes 

111  a  great  monarchy  :  the  provinces  have 
no  mutual  connection  :  and  the  diftant 

et  les  mers  }  et  comme  die  eft  plus  au  midi,  les  fources 

Ilverte^3  ement  y  font 

couvertes  des  niegcs,  ,  et  les  fleuves,  mobs  groffis,  y 
lo.ment  des  mmndres  barriers  ;  L'Efprit  des  Loix>  fy 

„  {In  EngtiJh.  thuj  ;  “  In  Afia  there  have  always  been 

„  ^eat  "T"65  !  fuch  cou!d  never  fublift  in  Europe. 

The  reafon  is,  that,  in  Alia,  there  are  lareer  plains 

“  -nd  J  ’.S  CUt  5y  r':ounuins  and  *as  into  more  exten’ 
five  divifions  :  as  it  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  its  fprines 

“  are  more  d-d  the  mountains  are  left  cf 

^  Ver!d  Wf/nOW'  ar‘d  the  proportionally  finall- 

“  er,  form  left  confiderable  barriers.”)  * 
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provinces,  which  mu  ft  be  governed  by 
bafhaws,  are  always  ripe  for  a  revolt.  To 
fecure  Nicomedia,  which  had  frequently 
fuffered  by  fire,  Pliny  fuggefted  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  a  fire-company  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  So  infirm  at  that 
period  was  the  Roman  empire,  that  i  ra- 
jan  durft  not  put  the  projed  in  execution, 
fearing  difturbances  even  from  that  finall 
body. 

The  chief  caufe  is  the  luxury  and  effe¬ 
minacy  of  a  great  monarchy,  which  leave 
no  appetite  for  war,  either  in  the  fovereign 
or  in  his  fubjeds.  Great  inequality  of 
rank  in  an  extenfive  kingdom,  occafioned 
by  a  conftant  flow  of  riches  into  the  ca¬ 
pital,  introduces  (how,  expenfive  living, 
luxury,  and  fenfuality.  Riches,  by  afford¬ 
ing  gratification  to  every  fenfual  appetite, 
become  an  idol  to  which  all  men  bow  the 
knee  ;  and,  when  riches  are  worihipped  as 
a  paffport  to  power  as  well  as  to  pleafure, 
they  corrupt  the  heart,  eradicate  every 
virtue,  and  fofter  every  vice.  In  fuch  dif- 
folution  of  manners,  contradidions  are 
reconciled  :  avarice  and  meannefs  unite 
with  vanity  ;  diffimulation  and  cunning, 
with  fpleador.  Where  fubjeds  are  fo  cor¬ 
rupted, 

*  J 
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AijjxcG,  what  will  the  prince  be,  who  is 

not  taught  to  moderate  his  paffio 

n  ealures  juflice  by  appetite,  and 

debilitated  by  corporeal  pleasures  ?  Such  a 


is 

WilO 
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prince  never  thinks  of  heading  his  own 
troops,  nor  of  extending  his  dominions. 
Moftazen,  the  laft  Califf  of  Bagdat,  is  a 
confpicuous  inftance  of  the  degeneracy  de¬ 
ferred.  His  kingdom  being  invaded  by 
t!m  Tartars  in  the  year  1258,  he  fhut  him- 
ielf  up  in  his  feragiio  with  his  debauched 


companions,  as  in  profound  peace  ;  and, 
itupified  with  fioth  and  voluptuoufnefs, 
was  the  only  perfon  who  appeared  carelefs 
about  the  fate  of  his  empire.  A  King  of 
Perfia,  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  heft  pro¬ 
vinces,  anfwered,  that  he  was  indifferent 
about  their  fuccefs,  provided  they  would 
not  difturb  him  in  his  city  of  Ifpachan. 
Schah  Huffein,  King  of  Perfia,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  was  fo 
funk  by  fioth  and  luxury  in  a  feragiio  life, 
that,  when  a  victorious  army  of  rebels  was 
approaching  to  Ifpachan,  he  faid  to  his 
minifters,  “  It  is  your  bufinefs  to  repel  the 
lebels,  as  you  have  armies  provided.  As 
for  my  part,  if  they  but  leave  me  my 


“  palace 
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“  palace  of  Farabath  with  my  women,  I 
«  am  content.”  Koatfang,  the  laft  Chinefe 
Emperor  of  the  Chinefe  race,  hid  himfelf  in 
his  palace,  while  the  Tartars  were  wrefting 
from  him  his  northern  provinces,  and  Lift- 
ching  a  rebel  mandarine,  was  wrefting  from 
him  the  remainder.  TheEmprefs  ftrangled 
herfelf  in  her  apartment ;  and  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  making  a  laft  effort,  followed  her  ex¬ 
ample.  The  ninth  Chinefe  Emperor  of 
the  blood  of  Genhizcan,  addicted  to  wo¬ 
men  and  priefts,  was  defpifed  by  his  people. 

A  perfon  without  a  name,  who  had  been 
a  fervant  in  a  convent  of  Bonzes,  putting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  fome  robbers,  de¬ 
throned  the  monarch,  and  extinguifhed  the 

royal  family. 

The  Tonquinefe,  after  a  long  fubjefhon 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  regained  their 
independence,  and  were  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  nation.  Theie  princes  ha¬ 
ving  by  long  peace  become  indolent,  luxu¬ 
rious,  "and  effeminate,  abandoned  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  their  minifters.  'i  be  governor 
of  Cochinchina,  being  at  a  great  ciftance 
from  the  capital,  revolted  firft,  and  that 
country  became  a  feparate  kingdom.  A  *ie 
governor  of  Tonquin,  in  which  province 

Vol.  II  L  1  the 
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Z  ^  ^  tmwigmy , 

,  “  '  'i^ns  the  royal  family,  he8* ’ 

!:te  TZ  Kir? in  «»'« *  ^ 

jj0  f  ®S  de;ccndents  the  name  of 

f  B,til  iome  fhadow  of  roy. 

■  '7-  The  ufurper  a„d  his  fuccelTors  con 
tent  them  (elves  with  ,he  title  of  ChoS 

Generaliflimo ,  which 

iZzrcer  d?-r' ‘han  "-hat  £4' 

,  erS*  A  revoJutjon  of  the  fame  kind 
happened  in  Tamn  c-  •,  me  *ln<! 

“  r  J  pan*  S,m>  a  r  caufes  pro- 

dnce  fia.hr  effeds.  The  Insurious  *and 

.n..o!ent  lucceiTors  of  Charlemagne  in  the 

:!f"°a  °f  F,anc't  trufting  their  power 
and  authority  with  the  mairs  of  their  0a- 

/p  ’  We;c  ',e',er  fcen  in  public,  and  were 
seldom  heard  of  G 

♦Ur  rr  .  ’  *  SIeat  power  of 

officers  inflamed  them  with  an  ap¬ 
petite  lor  more.  Pepi„  anci  his  fUcce(rors 
c.e.c  for  a  long  ,lmc  fcings  */«?„,  ,mi  ■ 

tI,e  nS“tful  Sovereign  nothing  but  th» 
empty  name.  Charles  Martel  reigned  for 

*  wl'hout  even  ramingating. 
Anc  at  laft  Pepin  the  younger,  amo  yr, 

*  ‘towing  off  the  maffc,  ordered  himfelf  to 
oe  proclaimed  King  of  France, 

Bufbequius,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of 

?hihp  II.  ox  Spain,  has  the  following  0k 

fervation. 
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fervation.  14  Comparing  die  Turkifli  fol- 
“  diers  with  ours,  I  can  ptognolticate  no- 
“  thine  good  to  Chriftendom.  On  their 
“  fide,  a  mighty  empire,  great  armies, 

41  experience  in  war,  a  iong  ieries  oi  vic- 
“  tories,  a  veteran  ioldiery,  concord,  or- 
44  der,  difcipline,  frugality,  vigilance,  and 
44  patience  of  labour.  On  our  fide,  pu- 
44  blic  want,  private  luxury,  contempt  of 
44  difcipline,  impatience  of  labour,  drunk- 
44  ennefs,  and  gluttony.  Can  any  one 
44  doubt  what  the  event  will  be  ?  her 
44  preventing  ruin,  we  have  nothing  to 
44  depend  on  but  the  Perfians.”  How 
plaufible  is  this  reafoning  ;  and  yet  how 
falfe  the  prognoftic  !  At  that  early  time, 
the  fcience  of  politics  was  but  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  Europe.  Bufbequius  did  not  dit- 
cover,  nor  did  any  other  man  difeover,  a 
feed  of  corruption  in  the  Turkifli  govern¬ 
ment  that  in  time  ripened  to  its  ruin  ;  and 
that  is  wealth  and  luxury  in  a  defpotic  mo¬ 
narchy,  The  monarch  is  funk  in  volup- 
luoufr.efs :  licentsoufnefs  creeps  in  among 
the  foldiery,  and  the  government  becomes 
entirely  military.  This  progrefs  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced  among  the  Turks  ;  and  their  troops 
at  prefent  make  no  figure  but  by  numbers. 

Our 
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Our  troops,  on  the  contrary,  from  perpe¬ 
tual  wars  among  Chriftian  Princes,  have 
acquired  the  perfection  of  difcipline. 

Montefquieu,  difcourfing  of  luxury  in 
great  empires,  and  effeminacy  in  the  mo¬ 
narch?,  deferibes  the  danger  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  from  ambitious  men  bred  to  war, 
in  tne  following  words  :  “  En  effet  il  e- 

t0!t  nature'  ftae  ^es  Hmpereurs  nourris 
^  c‘a'jS  ^'rs  Cin'gues  de  la  guerre,  qui  par- 
venoient  a  faire  defeendre  du  trone  une 
“  famille  n°yee  dans  les  delices,  confer¬ 
va  (Ten  t  la  vertu  qu’ils  avoient  eprouvee 
h  utric,  el  eraignilfent  les  voluptes  ou’ils 
‘  avoient  vue  fi  funeftes.  Mais  apres  ces 
trois  on  quatre  premiers  princes,  la  cor¬ 
rupt. on,  ie  luxe,  1’  oifivete,  les  declices, 

“  s’  emparent  des  fucceffeurs  ;  ils  8»  en^ 
feimuit.  dans  le  palais,  letir  esprit  s’  af— 

**  foibbt,  ieur  vie  s’  accourcit,  la  famille 
^  decline  j  Jes  grands  s’  elevent,  les  eunu- 
ques  s’  acreditent,  on  ne  met  fur  le  trone 
que  des  enfans  ;  le  palais  devient  enne- 
mi  de  P  empire,  un  peuple  oilif  qUi 
4‘  1’  habite  runie  celui  qui  travaille  ;  l’Ein- 
"  pereur  eft  tue  ou  deftruit  par  un  ufur- 
pateur,  qui  fonde  une  famille,  dent  le 
ttoifieme  ou  quatrieme  fuccefieur  va 

“  dans 
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“  dans  le  me  me  palais  fe  renfermer  cn- 
“  core  *  (#).” 

Little  reafon  then  have  we  to  apprehend 
the  coalition  of  all  nations  into  an  umver- 
fal  monarchy.  We  lee  indeed  in  the  hii- 
tory  of  mankind  frequent  jnftances  of  the 
progrefs  of  nations  from  final!  to  gteat  . 
but  we  alfo  fee  inltances  no  lefs  frequent 
of  extenfive  monarchies  being  ipiit  into 
many  Imall  flates.  Such  is  tne  courfe  or 
human  affairs  :  ftates  are  feidom  ftation- 
ary  ;  but,  like  the  fun,  are  either  advan- 

( a )  L’efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  7.  chap.  7. 

*  «  It  was  indeed  natural,  that  emperors,  trained 
«  up  to  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  who  had  effected  the 
<<  dethronement  of  a  family  immerfed  in  fenfual  plea¬ 
se  fures,  fhould  adhere  to  that  virtue  of  which  they  had 
cc  experienced  the  utility,  and  dread  that  voluptuouf- 
<1  nefs  whofe  fatal  effeds  they  had  feen.  But  after  a 
«<  fucceifion  of  three  or  four  fuch  princes,  corruption* 

«  luxury,  and  indolence,  appear  again  in  their  fuccef- 
a  fors  i  they  fhut  themfelves  up  in  then  palace,  their 
“  foul  is  enervated,  their  life  is  Ihortened,  and  their 
«  family  declines  :  tlie  grandees  acquire  power,  the 
ce  eunuchs  gain  credit,  and  children  are  fet  on  the 
(c  throne  ;  the  palace  is  at  variance  with  the  empire, 

««  the  indolent  ftatefmen  ruin  the  induftrious  people. 

«<  The  Emperor  is  affaffinated,  or  depofed  by  an  ufur- 
<<  per,  who  founds  a  new  race  of  monarchs,  of  which 
<<  the  tliird  or  fourth  in  fucceffion,  linking  again  into 
<«  indolence,  purfues  the  fame  courfe  of  ruin,  arwd  lays 
«  the  foundation  of  a  new  change.” 

cing 
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CinS.  '°  !hek  or  falling  down 

f*M7  f  th‘y  into  obLri  y 
An  emp,re  fubjeaed  to  effeminate  prince's' 

Wtti  °f  «»»«  long 

lubfili  enttre.  The  fate  of  all,  with  verv 

tew  exceptions,  has  been  the  fame.  The 
governors  of  provinces,  lofing  all  regard 
tor  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  monarch 

*ke  courage>  fet  up  for  themfelves  and 
l  UmC  rCg!i  authority,  each  in  his  own 
P  °VInCe*  Jhe  Puiffa*t  A  (Tyrian  monar- 
ttX;  °"e  °f  th£  ear,ieft  we  read  of  in  hif- 

its  y’  iaVlng  been  ,0ng  a  terror  to 

HS  nei8h^oufs,  was  difmembered  by  the 

governors  of  Media  and  of  Babylon,  who 

detached  thefe  extenfive  provinces  from 
the  monarchy.  Mahomet  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  fucceffors  ereded  a  great  empire,  of 
which  Bagdat  became  the  capital.  The 
Tuer  Cahffs  of  that  race,  poifoned  with 
lenfual  pleafure,  loft  all  vigour  of  mind 
and  funk  down  into  (loth  and  effeminacy’ 

1  he  governors  of  the  diftant  provinces 
were  the  firft  who  ventured  to  declare 
themfelves  independent.  Their  fuccefs  in- 
v.ted  other  governors,  who  (tripped  the 
Caltff  of  his  remaining  provinces,  leaving 
"m  nothlnS  but  Ae  city  of  Bagdat ;  and 

of 
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of  that  he  was  deprived  by  the  Tartars, 
who  pat  an  end  to  that  once  illuftrious 
monarchy.  The  fame  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  Perfian  empire,  had  it  not 
been  fubdued  by  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

But  after  his  death  it  lubmitted  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  fate :  his  generals  affiimed  regal 
power,  each  of  them  in  the  province  he 
governed.  Had  not  the  Roman  empire 
been  difmembered  by  the  barbarians,  it 
would  have  been  difmembered  by  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  its  provinces.  The  weaknefs 
of  Charlemagne’s  fuccelfors,  hatched  isa 
France  and  in  Germany  an  endlefs  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  fovereigns.  About  the  time 
that  a  palfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the/45 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difcovered,  the 
great  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges  was 
comprehended  under  the  powerful  empire 
of  Bifnagar.  Its  firft  monarchs  had  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  by  valour  and  military 
knowledge.  In  war,  they  headed  their 
troops  :  in  peace,  they  directed  their  mi- 
nifters,  vifited  their  dominions,  and  were 
punctual  in  rendering  juftice  to  high  and 
low.  I  he  people  carried  on  an  extenfive 
and  lucrative  commerce,  which  brought  a 
revenue  to  the  Emperor  that  enabled  him 
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to  maintain  a  (landing  army  of  100,000 
foot,  30,000  horfe,  and  700  elephants. 
But  profperity  and  opulence  ruined  all. 
The  Emperors,  poifoned  with  pride  and 
voluptuoufnefs,  were  now  contented  with 
fwelling  titles,  inflead  of  folid  fame.  King 
of  kings ,  and  Ilujband  of  a  thoufand  wives, 
were  at  the  head  of  a  long  catalogue  of 
fuch  pompous,  but  empty  epithets.  Cor¬ 
rupted  by  flattery,  they  a  fie  died  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  appeared  rarely  in  public  ;  lea¬ 
ving  the  care  of  their  dominions  to  their 
minifters,  and  to  the  governors  of  their 
provinces.  At  the  beginning  of  the  iix- 
teenth  century,  neighbouring  princes  en¬ 
croached  on  all  ndes.  In  the  1565,  Bif- 
nagar  the  capital  was  taken  and  backed  by 
four  Moorifh  kings.  The  governors  of  the 
provinces  declared  themfelves  independent ; 
and  out  of  that  great  empire,  fprung  the 
kingdoms  of  Goiconda,  Vifapour,  and  fe- 
verai  others.  The  empire  of  Hindoftan, 
once  widely  extended,  is  now  reduced  to 
a  very  fmali  kingdom,  under  a  prince  who 
no  longer  is  entitled  to  be  defignea  the 
Great  Mogul ;  the  governors  of  his  pro¬ 
vinces  having,  as  uf’ual,  declared  them¬ 
felves  independent. 
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Our  North  American  colonies  are  in  a 
profperous  condition,  increafing  rapidly  in 
population,  and  in  opulence.  The  colo- 
nifts  have  the  fpirit  of  a  free  people,  and 
are  enflamed  with  patriotifm.  t  heir  po¬ 
pulation  will  equal  that  ot  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  in  lefs  than  a  century  ;  and  they  will 
then  be  a  match  for  the  mother- country, 
if  they  chufe  to  be  independent :  every 
advantage  will  be  on  their  fide,  as  the  at¬ 
tack  muft  be  by  fea  from  a  very  great  dif¬ 
iance.  Being  thus  delivered  from  a  fo¬ 
reign  yoke,  their  firft  care  will  be  the 
choice  of  a  proper  government  ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  forefee  what  government 
will  be  chofen.  A  people  animated  with 
the  new  bleffings  of  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  will  not  incline  to  a  kingly  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Swifs  cantons  joined  in  a  fe¬ 
deral  union,  for  protection  againft  the  po¬ 
tent  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  the  Dutch  em¬ 
braced  the  like  union,  for  protection  a- 
gainft  the  more  potent  king  of  Spain.  But 
our  colonies  will  never  join  in  fuch  a  uni¬ 
on  ;  becaufe  they  have  no  potent  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  becaufe  they  have  an  averiion 
to  each  other.  We  may  pronounce  with 
aflurance,  that  each  colony  will  chufe  for  ff 
Vol.  II.  M  m  itfelf 
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itfelf  a  republican  government.  And  their 
prefent  conftitution  prepares  them  for  it  : 
they  have  a  fenate  ;  and  they  have  an  af- 
fembly  reprefenting  the  people.  No  change 
will  be  neceffary,  but  to  drop  the  gover¬ 
nor  who  reprefents  the  King  of  Britain, 
And  thus  a  part  of  a  great  ftate  will  be 
converted  into  many  fmall  ftates. 

d  * 
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Great  and  Small  States  compared, , 


"VTEighbours,  according  to  the  common 
J-N  faying,  mull  be  fweet  friends  or 

bitter  enemies  :  patriotifm  is  vigorous  in 
fmall  ftates  ;  and  hatred  to  neignbouring 
ftates,  no  lefs  fo  :  both  vanifti  in  a  great 

monarchy. 

Like  a  maximum  in  mathematics,  emu- 
lation  has  the  fineft  play  within  certain 
bounds:  it  languilheth  where  its  obje&s 
are  too  many,  or  too  few.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  moft  heroic  actions  are  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  ftate  of  moderate  extent :  appetite 
for  applaufe,  or  fame,  may  fubfift  in  a 
great  monarchy  ;  but  by  that  appetite, 
without  the  fupport  of  emulation,  heroic 
actions  are  feldom  atchieved. 

Small  ftates,  however  corrupted,  are 
not  liable  to  defpotifm  :  the  people  being 
clofe  to  the  feat  of  government,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  their  governors  daily,  talk 
familiarly  of  their  errors,  and  publilh 
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them  every  where.  On  Spain,  which  for¬ 
merly  confifted  of  many  fmall  ftates,  a 
profound  writer  («)  makes  the  following 
obfervation.  “  The  petty  monarch  was 
out  little  elevated  above  his  nobles :  ha- 
“  vi ng  little  power,  he  could  not  com¬ 
mand  much  refpeft ;  nor  could  his  no¬ 
bles  look  up  to  him  with  that  reverence 
“  which  is  felt  in  approaching  great  mo- 
narchs.  Another  thing  is  equally 
weighty  againft  defpotifm  in  a  fmall  ftate  : 
the  army  cannot  eafily  be  feparated  from 
tue  people  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  is  very 
little  dangerous.  The  Roman  pretorian 
bands  were  billeted  in  the  towns  near 
Rome  ,  and  three  cohorts  only  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  guarding  that  city.  Sejanus, 
prefect  of  thefe  bands  under  Tiberius 
lodged  the  three  cohorts  in  a  fpacious  bar¬ 
rack  within  the  city,  in  order  to  gain  more 
authority  over  them,  and  to  wean  them 
from  familiarity  with  the  people.  Taci¬ 
tus,  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Annals,  relates 
the  ftory  in  the  following  words.  “  Vim 
“  prtefe&urae,  modicam  antea,  intendit 
“  difperfas  per  urbem  cohortes  una  in  caf- 
“  tra  conducendo;  ut  fimul  imperia  ac- 

(a)  Dr  Robertfon. 

6i  ciperent, 
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«  ciperent,  numeroque  et  robore,  et  vifu, 

«  inter  fe,  fiducia  ipfis,  in  caeteros  metus, 
“  crearetur 

What  is  faid  above,  fuggefls  the  cauie 
of  a  curious  fad  recorded  in  ancient  hii- 
tory,  “  That  of  many  attempts  to  ufurp 
“  the  fovereignty  of  different  Gtcek  re~ 
t$  publics,  very  few  fucceeded  ;  and  that  no 
“  ufurpation  of  that  kind  was  lafting.” 
Every  circumftance  differs  in  an  extenfive 
ftate  :  the  people,  at  a  diftance  from  tne 
throne,  and  having  profound  veneration 
for  the  fovereign,  confider  themfelves,  not 
as  members  of  a  body- politic,  but  as  fub- 
jeds  merely,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  :  by 
which  rmpreffion  they  are  piepartd  be* 
fore-hand  for  defpotifm.  Other  reafons 
concur  :  the  fubjeds  of  a  great  ftate  arc- 
dazzled  with  the  fplendor  or  their  mo 
narch ;  and  as  their  union  is  prevented  b 


*  “  He  extended  the  power  of  the  prefecture,  by 
collecting  into  one  camp  thofs  pietorian  cohoi^s 
41  which  were  formerly  difperfed  nil  over  tne  city  5 
44  that  thus,  being  united,  they  might  be  more  infiuea- 
44  ced  by  bis  orders,  and  while  their  confidence  in 
44  their  power  was  increafed  by  the  conitant  view  of 
44  their  own  numbers  and  ftrength,  they  might  at  the 


44  fame  time  (trike  a  great  terror  in  others.' ” 
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diftance,  the  monarch  can  fafely  employ 

a  pait  of  his  fubjedts  againft  the  reft,  or  a 
landing  army  againft  all. 

A  great  ftate  poflefles  one  eminent  ad¬ 
vantage,  viz.  ability  to  execute  magnifi¬ 
cent  works.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  its 
lake  Meris,  are  illuftrious  examples.  The 
city  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  named  Balbek 
by  the  Turks,  is  a  pregnant  inftance  of 
the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Even  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  there 
are  remains  of  great  magnificence  and  ex- 
quifite  tafte.  If  the  imperial  palace,  or 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  to  mention  no  o- 
ther  building,  were  the  work  of  any  Eu- 

.  roPean  prince  exifting  at  prefent,  it  would 
make  a  capital  figure  in  the  annals’  of  his 
reign.  And  yet  fo  little  was  the  eclat  of 
thefe  works,  even  at  the  time  of  execution, 
that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  them  in  any  his¬ 
torian.  The  beneficence  of  fome  creat 
monarchs  is  worthy  of  ftill  greater  praife. 

In  the  principal  roads  of  Japan,  hot  baths 
are  eredted  at  proper  diftances,  with  other 
conveniencies,  for  the  ufe  of  travellers. 
The  benefice.ice  of  the  Gnmeie  government 
to  thefe  who  buffer  fhipwreck,  gives  a  more 

advantageous 
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advantageous  impreffion  of  that  monar¬ 
chy,  than  all  that  is  painfully  colleded 
by  Du  Halde.  To  verify  the  obfervation, 

]  gladly  lay  hold  of  the  following  incident. 
In  the  year  1728,  the  fhip  Prince  George 
took  her  departure  from  Calcutta  in  L»en— 
gal  for  Canton  in  China,  with  a  ca.  go 
L.  60, coo  value.  A  violent  ftorm  drove 
her  afhore  at  a  place  named  ‘Timpau ,  a 
preat  way  weft  from  Canton.  Not  above 
half  the  crew  could  make  the  fhore,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  not 
doubting  of  being  maflacied  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  How  amazed  were  they  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  remarkable  humanity  !  A  Man¬ 
darin  appeared,  who  not  only  provided 
for  them  victuals  in  plenty,  but  alfo  men 
{killed  in  diving  to  affift  them  in  fifhing 
the  wreck.  What  follows  is  in  the  words 
of  my  author,  Alexander  Wedderburn  of 
St  Germains,  a  gentleman  of  known  worth 
and  veracity,  who  bore  office  in  the  fhip. 
“  In  a  few  days  we  recovered  L.  5000  in 
“  bullion,  and  afterward  L.  10,000  more. 
s‘  Before  we  fet  forward  to  Canton,  the 
“  Mandarin  our  benefa&or  took  an  exadfc 
£t  account  of  our  money,  with  the  names 

of  the  men.  furnifhed  us  with  an  ef- 

“  cort 
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“  cort  to  condud  us  through  his  diftrid, 
“  and  con%ned  us  dead  or  alive  to  one 
ouqua  at  Canton,  a  Chinefe  merchant 
“  wdl  known  w  the  Engliffi  there.  In 
‘‘  every  one  of  our  refting-places,  viduals 
u  were  brought  to  us  by  the  villagers  in 
“  P]enty>  and  with  great  cordiality.  In 
*'  this  manner  we  pafled  from  one  diftrid 
“  to  another,  without  having  occafion  to 

“  ;aJ  out  a  finS!e  f^thing,  till  we  reached 
‘  Canton>  whlch  we  did  in  nine  days, 
“  travelling  fometimes  by  land,  and  fome-’ 

“  times  hY  water.  Our  cafe  had  been 
"  rePrefented  to  the  court  at  Pekin,  from 
“  whence  orders  came  to  diftribute  a- 
“  monSft  us  a  fum  of  money  :  which  was 
“  done  by  lhc  Chumuck,  Hoppo,  and  o- 
•  ther  officers,  civil  and  military,  affem- 
“  b!ed  in  great  ftate.  After  a  ffiort  fpeech, 

Li  expreffing  regret  for  our  calamity,  with 

.  m  eulogium  on  the  humane  and  generous 

'*  difpofition  of  their  mafter ;  to  each  of 
us  was  prefented  the  Emperor’s  bounty, 
in  a  yellow  bag  on  which  was  infcribed 
“  the  nature  of  the  gift.  The  iirft  fuper_ 

“  carS°  received  450  tales  in  filver,  the 
“  fecond  350,  myfelf  250,  the  mate  75, 
and  eaCi.  Common  feaman  195  the  whole 

C£  amounting 
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a  amounting  to  anout  2000  t 00  ,  or 
L.  800.  This  is  an  example  worthy 
“  imitation,  even  where  Chriftianity  is 
«  profeffed  ;  though  its  tenets  are  oicen, 

“  on  like  occafions,  feandaloufly  pervert- 
“  ed.”  So  far  my  author :  and  I  add, 
that  this  bounty  w7as  undoubtedly  eua- 
bliihed  by  law  ;  for  it  has  not  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  occafional  or  lingular  ad  of 
benevolence.  11  !o,  China  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world,  where  charity  to 

m 

{dangers  in  diftrefs  is  a  branch  of  public 
police. 

Another  advantage  of  a  great  ftate  I 
mention  with  peculiar  pleafure,  becaufe  ail 
who  afpire  to  be  eminent  in  literatuie>  are 
snterefted  in  it.  A  fmall  kingdom,  like 
Denmark,  like  Sweden,  like  Portugal,  can¬ 
not  naturally  be  prod u dive  of  good  wri¬ 
ters  ;  becaufe  where  there  are  few  readers, 
there  is  no  fufficient  incitement  to  exert 
literary  talents :  a  claffical  work  produced 
at  prefent  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  would  fall 
little  Ihort  of  a  miracle,  France  is  eminent 
above  all  other  nations  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  it  affords  to  good  waiters  :  it  is  a  po¬ 
pulous  country  :  it  is  the  chief  feat  of  tafte, 
arts,  and  fciences ;  and  its  language  has 
Vol.  II.  N  n  become 
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become  univerfal  in  Europe,  being  the 
court-language  every  where  :  why  then 
fliouSa  not  French  writers  carry  the  palm  ? 
But  let  not  tne  Britifh  defpond  ;  for  doth 
not  a  glorious  profped  lie  before  them  ? 
I  he  demand  for  Englifh  books  in  America 
is  confiderable  ;  and  is  increafing  daily. 
Population  goes  on  vigoroufly  :  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Britiflr  already  fettled  upon  the  river 
Ohio  approach  to  10,000  ;  and  the  delici¬ 
ous  country  from  that  river  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi  will  be  filled  with 
people  whofe  native  tongue  is  Englifh. 
So  fine  a  climate  and  fo  rich  a  foil  will  be 
produdive  of  readers  in  plenty.  Such  a 
profpea  ought  to  roufe  our  ambition  ;  and 
our  ambition  will  be  highly  laudable,  if, 
rejecting  local  diffmdions,  we  afpire  to 
rival  the  French  writers  in  real  merit. 

But  the  foregoing  advantages  of  a  great 
flate,  however  illuftrious,  are  fadly  over¬ 
balanced  by  manifold  difadvantages.  The 
nrft  is,  the  corruption  of  its  kings,  which, 
in  a  different  view,  is  mentioned  in  the 
fketch  immediately  preceding.  A  fecond 
is,  that  great  monarchs,  being  highly  ele¬ 
vated  above  their  fubjeds,  are  acquainted 
with  none  but  their  minifters.  And  mi- 

niftersj 
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lifters,  who  in  a  defpotic  government  are 
fubjeft  to  no  controul  but  that  of  their 
matter,  commonly  prefer  their  own  inte- 
reft,  without  regard  to  his  honour.  Soly- 
man  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  though  ac- 
complifhed  above  any  of  his  predeceffors, 
could  not  efcape  the  artifices  of  his  wife 
Roxalana,  and  of  his  Vittr  Ruttan.  They 
poifoned  his  ears  with  repeated  calumnies 
againft  his  eldeft  fon  Muftapha,  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes.  They  were  not  in 
hazard  of  detection,  becaufe  no  perfon  had 
accefs  to  the  Emperor  but  by  their  means. 
And  the  concluding  fcene,  was  an  order 
from  the  Emperor  to  put  his  fon  to 
death  (a),  if  a  great  monarch  lie  thus 
open  in  his  own  palace  to  the  artifices  of 
his  minifters,  his  authority,  we  may  be 
certain,  will  be  very  flight  over  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  his  diftant  provinces.  Their  power 
is  precarious  ;  and  they  opprefs  the  people 
without  intermiflion,  in  order  to  amafs 
wealth  :  the  complaints  of  the  people  are 
difregarded  ;  for  they  never  reach  the 
throne.  The  Spanifh  governors  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  afford  a  deplorable  in- 

(tf)  See  Dr  Robertfon’s  hiftory  of  Charles  V.  where 
this  incident  is  related  with  uncommon  fpirit. 
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fiance  of  this  obfervation.  The  heat  of 
the  climate  promotes  luxury  ;  and  luxury 
prompts  avarice,  which  rages  without  con¬ 
trol]],  the  diftance  of  the  capital  removing 
all  tear  of  detection.  Arbitrary  taxes  are 
impofed  on  the  people,  and  exceffivc  duties 


on  goods  imported  ;  which  are  rigoroufly 
exacted,  hecaufe  they  are  converted  by  the 
go\einoi  to  his  own  ufe®  An  arbitrary 
eftimate  is  made  of  what  every  held  may 
pioouce  i  and  the  hufbandman  is  feverely 
pumined  if  ne  fail  to  deliver  the  appointed 
quantity,  whether  his  land  has  produced 
it  or  not.  Many  thoufands  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  native  country  ;  and  the  few 
miferable  wretches  who  remain,  have  ta- 
l:en  refuge  among  inacceflible  mountains. 


Idle  corruption  of  a  court 


ipreads  through  every  member  of  the 
uate.  In  an  extenfive  kingdom  that  has 
no  rival,  the  iubje&s,  having  no  occafion 
to  exert  themfelves  in  defence  of  their 
country,  lofe  their  manhood,  and  turn 
cowards.  At  the  fame  time,  great  ine¬ 
quality  of  rank  and  fortune  engender  lux¬ 
ury,  felfifhnefs,  and  fenfuality  The 

fine 


*  The  following  paffage  is  from  a  late  Ruffian 

writer. 
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fine  arts,  it  is  true,  gain  ground,  manu¬ 
factures  are  perfe&ed,  and  courtly  man¬ 
ners  prevail  :  but  every  manly  virtue  is 
gone  ;  and  not  a  foul  to  be  found,  who 
will  venture  his  life  to  fave  his  country. 
That  difeafe  is  fpreading  in  Britain  ;  and 
the  only  circumftance  that  guards  France 
from  equal  pulillanitnity,  is  an  eftauuined 
mode,  that  every  gentleman  souft  lerve 
fome  campaigns  in  the  army. 

Fourth.  An  extenfive  monarchy  is  liable 
to  internal  convulfions  or  revolutions,  oc~ 
cafioned  commonly  either  by  a  handing 
army,  or  by  the  governors  oi  diftsnt  pio 
vinces.  With  refped  to  the  former,  the 

writer.  “  It  is  a  truth  founded  on  experience,  that 
“  commerce  polifhes  manners  :  but  it  is  aifo  a  truth, 
«  that  commerce,  by  exciting  luxury,  corrupts  man- 
c<  ners.  With  the  increafe  of  foreign  fafnions  and  fo- 
<<  reign  commerce  in  Ruflia,  foreign  luxury  nas  in- 
creafed  there  in  proportion,  univerfal  diffipation  has 
^  taken  the  lead,  and  profligacy  of  manners  has  foi- 
“  lowed.  Great  landlords  fqueeze  and  grind  their 
people,  to  fupply  the  inceflant  demands  of  luxury  : 
tc  the  miferable  peafant,  difabled  by  a  load  of  taxes,  is 
frequently  compelled  to  abandon  his  habitation, 
and  to  leave  his  land  uncultivated  i  And  thus  agri- 
culture  and  population  diminifh  daily  ;  than  which 
nothing  worfe  can  befal  a  hate.” 


government 
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government  of  a  great  kingdom  enervated 
y  uxury,  mu  ft  be  military,  and  confe- 
quently  defpotic.  A  numerous  army  will 

foon  Jearn  t0  cohtemn  a  puf,Jianimous 

leader,  and  to  break  loofe  from  every  tie 
of  fubjedion  :  the  fovereign  is  often  chan¬ 
ged  at  the  caprice  of  the  army  ;  but  def- 
potifm  continues  to  triumph.  In  Turky, 
Janifaries  dethrone  the  Sultan,  without 
icrupie  ;  but  being  fuperftitioufly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  royal  family,  they  confine  them- 

":;i ves  to  1C  in  eleding  a  new  Sultan.  The 
pretonan  bands  were  the  Januaries  of  the 

Homan  empire,  who  never  fcrupled  to  de- 
fnrone  the  Emperor  on  the  ilighteft  dif- 
•  bligation.  But  as  there  was  no  royal  fa- 
mdy,  they  commonly  carried  the  crown 
to  market,  and  beftowed  it  on  the  higheft 
“udder.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter,' the 
governors  of  diftant  provinces,  accuftom- 
ed  to  aft  without  controul,  become  greedy 
of  power,  and  put  no  bounds  to  ambition. 
■L>et  them  but  gain  the  affediion  of  the 
people  they  govern,  and  boldnefs  will  do 
the  reft.  The  monarch  is  dethroned  be¬ 
fore  he  is  prepared  for  defence ;  and  the 
ufurper  takes  his  place  without  opposition, 
ouccefs  commonly  attends  fitch  underta¬ 
kings  • 
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kings  ;  for  the  fovereign  has  no  foul,  and 
the  people  have  no  patriotifm.  In  Hin- 
doftan  formerly,  forne  difcontented  fa¬ 
vourite  or  fouba  took  up  arms  to  avenge 
faucied,  or  perhaps  affe&ed  wrongs  :  ven¬ 
turing  not  however  upon  independence, 
he  fcreened  himfelf  with  fetting  up  fome 
perfon  of  the  royal  blood,  whom  he  pro¬ 
claimed  fovereign.  The  voluptuoufnefs 
and  effeminacy  of  the  late  kings  of  Perfia, 
has  rendered  that  kingdom  a  prey  to  every 
bold  invader.  No  great  ftate  ever  lay  fo 
open  to  adventurers,  as  Perfia  has  done  of 
late  years. 

In  the  fifth  place,  a  nation  corrupted 
with  luxury  and  fenfuality  is  a  ready  mor- 
fel  for  every  invader :  to  attempt  the  con- 
queft,  and  to  fucceed,  are  almoft  the  fame. 
The  potent  Affyrian  monarchy,  having 
long  fubfifted  in  peace  without  a  fingle 
enemy,  funk  into  floth  and  effeminacy, 
and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Babylon.  Thefe  two  nations, 
in  like  circumftances  of  floth  and  effe¬ 
minacy,  were  in  their  turn  fwallowed 
up  by  Cyrus  King  of  Perfia.  And  the 
great  empire  of  Perfia,  running  the  fame 
eourfe,  was  fubdued  by  Alexander  of  Ma- 
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cedon  with  a  fmall  army  of  thirty-five 
thoufand  men  *. 

this  leads  to  a  fixih  diladvantage  of 
a  great  empire,  which  is,  the  difficulty  of 
guarding  its  frontiers.  A  kingdom,  like 
an  animal,  becomes  weak  in  proportion  to 
its  excefs  above  a  certain  fize.  France  and 
Spain  would  be  lefs  fitted  for  defence,  were 
they  enlarged  beyond  their  prefent  extent : 
Spain  in  particular  was  a  very  weak  king¬ 
dom,  while  it  comprehended  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  half  of  Italy.  In  their  pre¬ 
fent  extent,  forces  are  foon  collected  to 
guard  the  molt  diftant  frontiers.  Months 
die  required  to  alienable  troops  in  an  over¬ 
grown  kingdom  like  Perfia  :  if  an  army  he 
defeated  at  the  frontier,  it  muft  difperfe, 
fortified  places  being  feidom  within  reach. 
The  vidor,  advancing  with  celerity,  lays 
fiege  to  the  capital,  before  the  provincial 
tiCops  can  be  formed  into  a  regular  army : 


*  la  Europe,  neighbouring  nations  differ  little  in 
•iiianners,  or  in  fortitude.  In  Afia,  we  (tep  inftantly 
from  the  fierce  Tartars,  inhabiting  a  cold  and  barren 
country,  to  the  effeminate  people  of  countries  warm 
snd  fertile.  Hence  in  Afia  perpetual  conquefts  from 

north  to  fouth,  to  which  even  the  great  wall  of  China 
makes  fcarce  any  obftacle. 


the 
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the  capital  is  taken,  the  empire  diflblved  ; 
and  the  conqueror  at  leifure  difputes  the 
provinces  with  then*  governouis.  1  no  1 1 ■ 1  * 
lippine  iflands  made  formerly  a  part  of 
the  extenfive  empire  of  China  ;  but,  as 
they  were  too  diftant  to  be  protected  or 
well  governed,  it  fhowed  confummate  wil- 
dom  in  the  Chinefe  government  to  .aban¬ 
don  them,  with  feveral  other  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces. 

A  fmall  ftate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ea- 
fily  guarded.  The  Greek  republics  thought 
themfelves  fufficiently  fortified  againft  the 
Great  King,  by  their  courage,  their  u- 
nion,  and  their  patriotifm.  The  Spanifh 
Chriftians,  abandoning  the  open  country 
to  the  Saracens,  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Afturia,  and  elected  Don  Pelayo  to  be 
their  King.  That  warlike  Prince  walled 
none  of  his  towns,  nor  did  he  fortify  a 
fingle  pafs  ;  knowing  that,  while  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  brave,  they  would  be  invincible  ; 
and  that  walls  and  ftrong-hokls  ferve  but 
to  abate  courage.  The  Romans,  while 
circumfcribed  within  Italy,  never  thought 
of  any  defence  againft  an  enemy  but  good 
troops.  When  they  had  acquired  a  vaft 
Vol.  II.  O  o  empire,, 
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empne,  even  the  Rhine  appeared  a  barrier 

00  vvea^e  :  the  numberlefs  forts  and  le- 

g>ons  that  covered  their  frontiers  could  not 

i  e  en,  tnem  from  a  panic  upon  every  mo- 

aon  el  the  barbarians  *  A  nation,  in 

whicn  the  reciprocal  duties  of  fovereign 

3nd  fuuJed  are  confcientioufly  fulfilled 

3nCI  1"  Which  the  People  love  their  country 
and  tne.r  governors,  may  be  deemed  in- 

,VnCIJ!.V  pr°V,ded  dl!S  care  be  taken  of 
,  6  branch-  Every  particular  is 

;eVCUed  m  a  great  empire:  individuals 
.gU,p  at  mone7>  per  fas  ant  nefas ,  to  lavifh 

11  Upon  p!eafure  :  the  governors  of  difiant 
provinces  tyrannize  without  controu!  -  and 

dl!nnS  the  lhort  Period  of  their  power,  ne- 
gltud:  no  means,  however  oppreffive,  to  a» 

mats  wealth.  Thus  were  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  governed;  and  the  people,  who  could 

not  figure  a  greater  tyrant  than  a  Roman 
proconiul,  were  ready  to  embrace  every 
c -an^e.  a  he  Romans  accordingly  were 
ferifib'e,  that,  to  force  their  barrier,  and  to 

1  ne  ufe  of  cannon,  which  place  the  weak  and 
trong  upon  a  level,  is  the  only  refource  of  the  luxurious 
and  opulent  againft  the  poor  and  hardy. 
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difmember  their  empire,  were  in  effed  the 
fame.  In  our  times,  the  nations  whole 
frontiers  lie  open,  would  make  the  rnoft  ic- 
folute  oppohtion  to  an  invader  ;  witnefstnc 

German  Hates,  and  the  Swifs  cantons.  I 
taly  enjoys  the  Urongeft  natuial  barrier  o>. 
any  country  that  is  not  an  ifland  ;  and 
yet,  for  centuries,  has  been  a  prey  to  every 

invader. 

Three  plans,  at  different  times, have  been 
put  in  execution,  for  fecuring  the  frontiers 
of  an  exteniive  empire,  building  walls, 
laying  the  frontiers  wafte,  and  eftablifh- 
ing  feudatory  Princes.  The  fil'd  was  the 
ancient  practice,  proper  only  for  an  idle 
people,  without  commerce-  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  built  a  very  extenfive  wall  tor  pro¬ 
tecting  themfeives  again  ft  the  wandering 
Arabs.  The  famous  wall  of  China  to  pro- 
fed  its  effeminate  inhabitants  againft  the 
Tartars,  is  known  all  the  world  over  ;  and 
the  walls  built  in  the  north  of  England  a- 
p-ainft  the  Scots  and  pids,  are  known  to 

O 

every  Briton.  To  pro  left  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritory  from  German  invaders,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Probus  conftruded  a  ftone  wall, 
ftrengtnened  with  towers.  It  ftretched 

from 
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from  Ratifbon  on  the  Danube  to  Wimpfen 
on  the  Necker  ;  and  terminated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  winding  eourfe 
of  tv\o  hundred  miles.  To  a  low  ftate  in™ 
deed  muft  the  Greek  empire  have  been 
i educed,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ana™ 
ftafius,  when,  to  reprefs  the  Bulgarians, 
it  was  neceffary  to  build  a  wall,  at  no 
greater  diftance  from  Conftantinople  than 
t^n  leagues,  abandoning  all  without  to  the 
barbarians.  Such  walls,  though  eredeed 
with.  liupendous  labour,  prove  a  very  weak 
bulwark  ;  for  a  wall  of  any  extent  is  ne¬ 
ver  fo  carefully  guarded,  as  at  all  times  to 
pi  event  furprile.  And,  accordingly,  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  that  walls  cannot  be  re- 
iied  on.  i  his,  in  modern  times,  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  two  other  methods  mentioned, 
bra  Abbas,  King  cf  Perfia,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  laid 
xv  a  ft  e  part  of  Armenia,  carrying  the  inha¬ 
bitants  (o  Ifpahan,  and  treating  them 
with  great  humanity.  Land  is  not  much 
valued  by  the  great  monarchs  of  Alia  : 
it  is  precious  in  the  fmaller  kingdoms  of 
Europe;  and  the  frontiers  are  commonlv 
guarded  by  fortified  towns.  The  other 
frontiers  of  Perfia  are  guarded  by  feuda- 

tory 
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tory  princes  ;  and  the  fame  method  is 
pradifed  in  China,  in  Hindoftan,  and  in 
the  Turkifh  empire.  The  Princes  pf  Little 
Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  have 
been  long  a  fecunty  to  the  Grand  oiguioi 
againft  his  powerful  neighbours  in  Eu- 
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i  J  and  Peace  compared. 


TVT°  complaints  are  more  frequent  than 
±  II  again  ft  the  weather,  when  it  fuits 
not  our  purpofe  :  «  A  difmal  feafon  !  we 

J  browned,  or  we  fhall  be  burnt 

“  UP”  _  And  yet  Wife  men  think,  that 
there  might  be  more  occafion  to  complain, 
were  the  weather  left  to  our  own  direction! 
I  he  weather  is  not  the  only  inftance  of 
dill ru ft  in  fiovidence  :  it  is  a  common  to¬ 
pic  to  declaim  againft  war  ;  “  Scourge  of 
nations,  Deftroyer  of  the  human  race, 
bane  or  arts  and  induftry  !  Will  the 
“  world  never  become  wife  !  Will  war  ne- 
11  ver  have  an  end  !”  Manifold  indeed  are 
the  bleffings  of  peace  ;  but  doth  war  ne¬ 
ver  produce  any  good  ?  A  fair  compan¬ 
ion  may  poffibly  make  it  doubtful,  whe- 
war,  like  the  weather,  ought  not  to 

be 
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be  refigned  to  the  conduct  of  Providence  : 
feldom  are  we  in  the  right,  when  we  re¬ 
pine  at  its  difpenfations. 

The  hie  flings  of  peace  are  too  well 
known  to  need  illuftration  :  induftry,  com¬ 
merce,  the  fine  arts,  power,  opulence,  &c. 
&c.  depend  on  peace.  What  has  war  in 
Ilore  for  balancing  bleffings  fo  fubftantial  ? 
Let  us  not  abandon  the  field,  without  ma¬ 
king  at  leaft  one  effort. 

Humanity,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
•gains  nothing  from  the  wars  of  fmall  ftates 
in  clofe  neighbourhood  r  fuch  wars  are 
brutal  and  bloody  ;  becaufe  they  are  car¬ 
ried  on  with  bitter  enmity  againft  indivi¬ 
duals.  Thanks  to  Providence,  that  war, 
at  piefent,  bears  a  lefs  favage  afpedt  :  we 
fpare  individuals,  and  make  war  upon  the 
nation  only  :  barbarity  and  cruelty  give 
place  to  magnanimity  ;  and  foldiers  are 
converted  from  brutes  into  heroes.  Such 
wars  give  exercife  to  the  elevated  virtues 
of  courage,  generofity,  and  difinterefted- 
nefs,  which  are  always  attended  with  con- 
feioufnefs  of  merit  and  of  dignity  *.  Friend- 

fhip 

*  In  the  war  carried  on  by  Louis  XII.  of  France 
againft  the  Venetians,  the  town  of  Brefcia,  being  taken 
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ftup  is  in  peace  cool  and  languid  ;  but, 
in  a  war  for  glory,  exerts  the  whole  fire 
of  its  enthufiafm.  The  long  and  bloody 

war 

florm,  and  abandoned  to  the  foldicrs,  fuffered  for  feven 
days  all  the  diftreffes  of  cruelty  and  avarice.  No  houfe 
eicaped  but  that  where  Chevalier  Bayard  was  lodged. 

his  entrance,  the  miftrefs,  a  woman  of  rank,  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  deeply  fobbing,  <•  Oh  1  my  Lord,  fave  my 
“  life,  fave  the  honour  of  my  daughters.”  Take  cou¬ 
rage,  Madam,  faid  the  Chevalier,  your  life,  and  their 
honour,  fhall  be  fecure  while  I  have  life.  The  two 
daughters,  brought  from  their  hiding-place,  were  pre- 
fented  to  him ;  and  the  family  reunited  bellowed  their 
whole  attention  on  their  deliverer.  A  dangerous  wound 
lie  had  received  gave  them  opportunity  to  exprefs 
their  zeal :  they  employed  a  notable  furgeon  ;  they  at¬ 
tended  him  by  turn  day  and  night ;  and,  when  he 
could  bear  to  be  amufed,  they  entertained  him  with 
concerts  of  mufic.  Upon  the  day  fixed  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  the  mother  faid  to  him,  «  To  your  goodnefs,  my 
“  Lord>  we  owe  our  lives :  and  to  you  all  we  have  be- 
“  longs  by  right  of  war :  but  we  hope,  from  your  fig- 
“  nal  benevolence,  that  this  flight  tribute  will  content 
“  you  placing  upon  the  table  an  iron  coffer  full  of 
money.  «  What  is  the  fum  ?”  faid  the  Chevalier. 

My  Lord,”  anfwered  flie  trembling,  “  no  more  but 
“  2 5 00  ducats,  all  that  we  have  but,  If  more  be  ne- 
“  ceffary,  we  will  try  our  friends.”— «  Madam,”  faid 
he,  “  your  kindnefs  is  more  precious  in  my  eyes  than 
“  a  hundred  thoufand  ducats.  Take  back  your  money, 

“  and  dePend  always  on  rne.” — —«  My  good  Lord’ 

“  y°u  klU  me  in  refufing  this  final!  fum  :  take  it  only 
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war  fu Rained  by  the  Netherlander  a- 
gainft  the  tyrant  of  Spain,  made  even 

Dutchmen  heroes  :  they  forced  their  wav 

to 


«  as  a  mark  of  your  friendftup  to  my  family. 

. ,  *  it*  _ T  f 


«  Well,’  faid  he,  “  fince  it  will  oblige  you,  I  take  the 
«  mone'y  ;  but  give  me  the  fadsfaciion  of  bidding  adieu 
to  your  amiable  daughters.”  They  came  to  him 
with  looks  of  regard  and  afieflion.  “  Ladies,”  fa.d  he, 

“  the  impreffion  you  have  made  on  my  heart,  will  ne- 
«  ver  wear  out.  What  return  to  make  l  know  not  ; 

«  for  men  of  my  profeffion  are  feldom  opulent:  but 
“  but  here  are  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ducats,  o 
«  which  the  generofity  of  your  mother  has  given  me 
«  the  difpofal.  Accept  them  as  a  marriage  prefent  ; 

«  and  may  your  happinefs  in  marriage  equal  your 
„  merit.”  “  Flower  of  chivalry,”  cried  the  mother, 

«  May  the  God  who  fuffered  death  for  us  reward  you 
«  here  and  hereafter.”  Can  peace  afford  fo  fweet  a 

icene ! 

Ths  following  incident  is  if  ill  more  interefling  .  I- 
Is  of  a  late  date  among  our  countrymen  ;  and  will,  for 
that  reafon,  make  the  deeper  impreffion.  The  fcene  of 
a&ion  was  in  Admiral  Wat  folds  fhip,  at-  the  liege  of 
Chandernagore,  where  Captain  Speke,  and  his  ion,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  were  both  of  them  wounded  by  the 
.  fame  (hot.  The  hi  dory  is  related  by  Mr  Ives  furgeon 
of  the  fhip;  which  follows  in  his  own  words,  only  a 
little  abridged.  The  Captain,  whole  leg  was  hanging 
by  the  Ikin,  faid  to  the  Admiral,  “  Indeed,  Sir,  this 
a  was  a  cruel  fhot,  to  knock  down  botn  father  and 

«  fond’  Mr  Wat  folds  heart  was  too  full  for  a  reply  ; 

he 
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t“s  ^u::cs  dunr>g  the  hotteft  period  of 
tae  wai  ;  and  gained,  by  commerce,  what 
fupported  them  againft  their  ferocious  e- 

■  nemy. 

only  ordered  both  to  be  carried  down  to  the  fur. 
geon.  The  Captain,  who  was  firft  brought  down,  told 
me  how  dangeroully  his  Billy  had  been  wounded.'pre- 
fently  after,  the  brave  youth  himfelf  appeared,  with  his 
eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  his 
father.  Upon  my  affurance  that  his  father’s  wound  was 
not  dangerous,  he  became  calm  ;  but  refuted  to  be 
touched  till  his  father’s  wound  fhould  be  firft  dreffed. 
Then  pointing  to  a  fellow  fufferer,  “  Pray,  Sir,  drefs 
“  alfo  that  poor  man  who  is  groaning  fo  fadly  befide 
me.”  I  told  him  that  the  man  had  already  been  ta¬ 
ken  care  of  ;  and  begged  that  I  now  might  have  liber¬ 
ty  to  examine  his  wound.  He  fubmitted  ;  and  calmly 
faid,  “  Sir,  I  fear  you  mu  ft  amputate  above  the  joint*” 

I  replied,  “  My  dear,  I  muft.”  He  clafped  his  hands 
together  ;  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  he 
offered  up  the  following  ftiort  but  earneft  petition  : 

“  Good  God  !  do  thou  enable  me  to  behave  in  my 
“  prefent  circumftances  worthy  of  my  father.”  H^ 
then  told  me  he  was  all  fubmiffion.  I  performed  the 
operation  above  the  joint  of  the  knee  ;  and,  during  the 
whole  time,  the  intrepid  youth  never  fpoke  a  word, 
nor  uttered  a  groan,  that  could  be  heard  at  the  diftance 
of  a  yard.  It  is  eafxer  to  imagine  than  to  exprefs  the 
feelings  of  the  father  at  this  time  ;  but,  whatever  he 
felt,  tears  were  the  only  expreffion.  Both  of  them  were"* 
carried  to  Calcutta.  The  father  was  lodged  in  the 
houfe  of  his  brother-in-law ;  and  the  fon  was  placed 
with  me  in  the  hofpital*  For  the  frit  week  I  gave 

comfort 
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tie  my.  What  have  they  gained  fince  by 
peace  !  Their  immenfe  commerce  has  e- 

radicated  patriotifm,  and  every  appetite 

'  but 

fort  to  both,  carrying  good  tidings  to  them  of  one  an¬ 
other.  But,  alas  !  ail  the  good  fymptoms  that  had 
attended  the  young  man  began  to  difappear.  ^ 
Captain  perceived  all  in  my  countenance  ;  and,  fo  un¬ 
willing  was  he  to  add  to  my  ciiflreiS,  as  felctom  to  fpeak 
about  his  foil.  One  time  he  faid,  “  How  long,  my 
friend,  do  you  think  my  Billy  may  remain  in  a  date 
«  of  uncertainty  ?”  I  replied,  that,  if  he  furvived 
the  fifteenth  day  after  the  operation,  there  would  be 
ftrong  hopes  of  his  recovery.  On  the  thirteenth  he 
died  ;  and,  on  the  fixteenth,  the  Captain,  looking  me 
fledfaflly  in  the  face,  “  Well,  Ives,  how  fares  it  with 
my  boy  ?”  Difcovering  the  truth  from  my  filence,  he 
cried  bitterly,  fqueezed  my  hand,  and  begged  me  to 
leave  him  for  one  half-hour.  When  I  returned,  he  ap« 
peared,  as  he  ever  after  did,  perfe&ly  calm  and  ferene. 
The  excellent  youth  had  been  delirious  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  his  death  ;  and,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  lie 
fent  me  a  note  written  with  a  pencil,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  copy.  H  Mr  Ives  will  confider  the  difor- 
a  der  a  fon  mull  be  in  when  he  is  dying,  and  is  yet  in 
a  doubt  about  his  father*-— If  Mr  Ives  is  not  too  bary¬ 
te  to  honour  this  note,  which  nothing  but  the  greatefl 

«  uneafmefs  could  draw  from  me— -The  boy  waits  an 
«  anfvver.”  I  immediately  repaired  to  him  *,  and  he 
had  (till  fenfe  enough  to  know  me.  He  then  faid, 

«  And  is  he  dead  “  Who,  my  dear  - 

«  My  father,  Sir.” - No,  my  love ;  nor  is  he  in 

<<  any  danger  ;  he  is  almoft  well.”- - u  I  thank  God- 

«  I 
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but  for  wealth.  Had  their  violated  rights 
been  reftored  without  a  ftruggle,  they 
would  have  continued  a  nation  of  frogs 
and  nihermen.  The  Swifs,  by  continual 
ftruggles  for  liberty  againft  the  potent 
jiouie  or  Auftria,  became  a  brave  and  ac¬ 
tive  people,  feared  and  courted  by  neigh¬ 
boring  piinces.  Their  federal  union  has 


fecured  to  them  peace  and  tranquility  ; 
which,  notw ithrlanding  their  mountain¬ 
ous  fituation,  would  have  funk  them  in¬ 


to  effeminacy,  but  for  a  commerce  they 
carry  on  of  hiring  cut  their  men  for  fol- 
diers.  Monks  are  commonly  pufdlani- 
mous  :  their  way  of  life,  which  removes 
them  from  danger,  enervates  the  mind 
and  renders  them  fpiritlefs  and  cowardly. 

Induffry,  manufactures,  and  wealth,  are 
the  fruits  of  peace  ;  but  advert  to  what 
follows.  Luxury,  a  never- failing  conco- 


“  I  am  now  fatisfied,  and  am  ready  to  die.”  He  had 
a  locked  jaw,  and  was  in  great  pain,  but  I  underitood 
every  word  he  tittered.  He  begged  my  pardon  for 
having  didurbed  me  at  fo  early  an  hour  ;  and,  before 
the  day  was  ended,  he  furrendered  a  life  that  deferved 

to  be  immortal - So  far  my  author  ;  and  I  only 

add,  Does  peace  afford  any  fcene  that  can  compare 
with  this  in  moving  our  fympathetic  feelings  ? 
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mitant  of  wealth,  is  a  flow  poilon,  that, 
debilitates  men,  and  renders  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  great  effort  :  courage,  mag¬ 
nanimity,  heroifm,  come  to  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  miracles  that  are  iuppoled  never 
to  have  exifted  but  in  table  ;  and  the  fa- 
fhionable  properties  of  fenfuality,  avaiice, 
cunning,  and  diffimulation,  engrofs  the 
mind.  In  a  word,  man,  by  conftant  pro- 
fperity  and  peace,  degenerates  into  a  mean, 
impotent,  and  ieififh  animal.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  favage,  who  treafures  up  the  fcalps  of 
his  enemies  as  trophies  oi  his  prowefs,  is 

a  being  far  fuperior.  Such  are  the  fruits 

•  •  • 

of  perpetual  peace  with  reipsdt  to  indivi¬ 
duals. 

Nor  is  the  ftate  itfelf  lefs  debilitated  by 
it  than  its  members.  Figure  a  man  wal¬ 
lowing  in  riches,  and  immerfed  in  tenfual 
pleafure,  but  dreading  the  infedtion  of  a 
plague  raging  at  his  gate  ;  or  figure  him 
in  continual  dread  of  an  enemy,  watch¬ 
ing  every  opportunity  to  burn  and  deftroy. 
This  man  reprefents  a  commercial  ftate, 
that  has  long  enjoyed  peace  without  oi- 
fturbance.  A  ftate  that  is  a  tempting  ob- 

jedt  to  an  invader,  without  means  of  de¬ 
fence, 
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icnce,  is  m  a  woful  fituation.  The  re- 
pubhc  of  V  enice  was  once  famous  for  the 


ther  effeminate.  Its  principles  of  govern 
ment  are  conformable  to  its  character :  e. 


very  caufe  of  quarrel  with  a  neighbour  is 
anxioufly  avoided  ;  and  the  difturbances  at 


home  prevented  by  watchful  fpies.  Hol¬ 
land,  fmce  the  days  of  King  William,  has 
not  produced  a  man  fit  to  command  a  re¬ 
giment  :  and  the  Dutch  hath  nothing  to 
rely  on  for  independence  but  mutual  jea- 
loufy  among  their  neighbours.  Hannibal 
appeared  upon  the  ftage  too  early  :  had 
the  Romans,  after  their  conqueft  of  Italy, 
been  buffered  to  exchange  their  martial 
fpint  for  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  they 
would  have  been  no  match  for  that  great 
general.  It  was  equally  lucky  for  the 
Romans  that  they  came  late  upon  Ma- 
cedon.  Had  Alexander  finifhed  his  con- 
quefl  of  Greece,  and  the  Romans  theirs 
of  Italy,  at  the  fame  period,  they  would 
probably  have  been  confined,  each  of 
them,  within  their  own  limits.  But  Afi- 


atic 
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atic  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  had 
got  hold  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
before  the  Roman  invafion,  rendered  them 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  invaders.  It  was  the 
conftant  cry  of  Cato  the  Genfor,  44  Delenda 
“  eft  Carthago Scipio  Nafica  was  a  more 
fubtile  politician  :  Iris  opinion  was,  to 
give  peace  to  Carthage,  that  the  dread  ot 
that  once  powerful  republic  might  pre- 
ferve  in  vigour  the  military  fpirit  of  his 
country.  What  happened  afterwards,  fets 
the  wifdom  of  that  advice  in  a  confpicuous 
light.  The  battle  of  Adium,  after  a  long 

<D 

train  of  cruel  civil  wars,  gave  peace  to 
Rome  under  the  Emperor  Auguftus.  Peace 
had  not  fubfifted  much  above  thirty  years, 
when  a  Roman  army,  under  Quintiiius 
Varus,  was  cut  to  pieces  in  Germany. 
The  confternation  at  Rome  was  unfpeak- 
able,  as  there  was  not  a  fortified  town  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  pouring  down 
upon  Italy.  Inftant  orders  were  given  for 
levying  men  ;  but,  fo  effeminate  bad  the 
Romans  already  become,  that  not  a  fingle 
man  would  enlift  voluntarily.  And  Au¬ 
guftus  was  forced  to  ufe  levere  meafures, 
before  he  could  coiled  a  final  1  army. 

Plow 
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How  different  the  military  fpirit  of  the 
Romans  during  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
Wiien  levera!  Roman  armies  were  cut  off, 
greater  than  that  of  Varus.  The  citizens 
%ho  could  bear  arms  were  reduced  to 
*37>®°0  >  and  yet,  in  the  later  years  of  that 
war,  the  Romans  kept  the  field  with  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  legions  (a).  The 
Vandals,  having  expelled  the  Romans  from 
Afnc,  enjoyed  peace  for  a  century,  with- 
t.uf  feeing  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Pro¬ 
copius  ( b )  gives  the  following  account  of 
them.  Charmed  with  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  benignity  of  the  climate,  they  a- 
handoned  themfelves  to  luxury,  fumptuous 
drefs,  high  living,  and  frequent  baths. 
They  dwelt  in  the  theatre  and  circus,  a- 
mufing  themfeives  with  dancers,  panto¬ 
mimes,  and  every  gay  entertainment  : 
their  villas  were  fplendid  ;  and  their  gar¬ 
dens  were  adorned  with  water-works, 
beautiful  trees,  odoriferous  flowers  :  no 
regard  to  chaflity,  nor  to  any  manly 
virtue.  In  that  effeminate  flare,  they 
made  fcarce  any  refiftence  to  Belifarius 


(a)  Titus  Livius,  lib.  2 6,  cap.  x. 
(■ b )  Hiftoria  VandaJica,  lib.  2. 
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with  an  army  far  inferior  in  number  to 
their  own.  The  Saracens  of  Aiia,  corrup¬ 
ted  by  profperity  and  opulence,  were  anie 
to  make  no  head  again.!  the  ITuiko.  About, 
that  time,  the  Spaniards,  equally  corrupted, 
were  overpowered  by  the  Saracens  or  A- 
fric  ;  who,  remote  from  the  diffolute  man¬ 
ners  of  Afia,  retained  their  military  fpirit. 
The  wealth  of  the  kingdom  ofWhidah  in 
Guinea,  from  fertility  of  foil,  great  in- 
duftry,  and  extemive  commerce,  produced 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  1  ue  hung  gate 
himlelt  up  to  fenfual  pieafuies,  leaving 
government  to  his  mmuters.  In  that  Hate 
was  Whidah  in  the  year  1727,  when  the 
King  of  Dahomay  requefted  accefs  to  the 
fea  fortrade,  offering  to  purchafe  the  pri- 
v ilege  with  a  yearly  tribute.  A  haughty 
denial  furnifhed  a  pretext  for  war.  lh 


y 


c\ 
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King  of  Dahomay  invaded  the  territories 
of  his  enemy  with  a  difciplined  army,  and 
pierced  to  the  capital  without  refiftance. 
The  King  of  Whidah,  with  his  women, 
had  fed  to  an  ifland,  and  his  people  were 
all  difperfed.  It  amazed  the  conqueror,  that 
a  whole  nation,  without  linking  a  blow, 
had  thus  deferted  their  wives,  their  chil- 
Vot.  II.  Q  q  dren, 
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dren»  their  S°ds-  their  pofleffions,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them.  The  Japanefe  be¬ 
came  warlike  during  long  and  bloody  ci- 

Vi'  wars’  vvhich  terminated  about  the  end 
of  tne  Sixteenth  century,  in  rendering  their 
I'-tnperor  defpotic.  From  that  period,  no 
opportunity  has  occurred  for  exercifinp- 
their  military  Spirit,  except  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  youth  :  heroifm,  with  con- 
iempt  of  death,  are  inculcated  ;  and  the 
hiitoiies  of  their  illuftrious  heroes  are  the 
tuny  books  that  boys  at  fehool  are  taught 
to  leat..  But,  the  profound  tranquility 
that  the  empire  now  enjoys,  in  a  fir  id!  and 
regular  government,  will  in  time  render 
that  warlike  people  effeminate  and  cow¬ 
ardly  :  human  nature  cannot  refill  the 
poifon  of  perpetual  peace  and  fecurity.  In 
the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians 
anno  i/iji,  the  latter  put  great  confidence 
in  Napoli  di  Romania,  a  city  in  the  Morea, 
ftrongiy  fortified,  and  provided  with  every 
neceflary  for  an  obftinate  defence.  They 
had  not  the  leaf!  doubt  of  being  able  to 
draw  their  whole  force  together,  before  the 
Turks  could  make  any  progrefs  in  the  fie°-e. 
But,  to  their  aftonifhment,  the  taking  of 
that  city,  and  of  every  other  fortified  place 
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in  the  Morea,  was  the  work  of  but  a  Tingle 
camnaign.  So  much  had  the  Venetians 
degenerated  by  long  peace,  from  the  cou¬ 
rage  and  patriotism  of  then  loiofathem 
who  conquered  that  country  from  the 
Turks.  In  Tome  late  accounts  from  Chi¬ 
na,  we  are  told,  that  the  King  of  Bengala 
or  Bracma,  having  invaded  +  unnan,  mi  o- 
pulent  province  of  China,  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  Emperors  at  my, 
commanded  by  his  Ton- in-law  :  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  province  were  ftruck  with 
fuch  a  panic,  that  multitudes,  for  rear  of 
the  conqueror,  hanged  and  drowned  them- 
felves.  To  what  a  torpid  ftate,  by  this  time, 
would  Europe  have  been  reduced,  had  the 
plan  for  a  perpetual  peace,  projected  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  been  carried  into 
execution  ?  Conqueft,  in  a  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion,  would  iiave  directed  its  progrefs  from 
the  eaft  to  the  weft.  Our  lituation  in  an 
ifland ,  among  feveral  advantages,  is  fo  far 
unlucky,  that  it  puts  us  off  our  guard,  and 
renders  us  negligent  in  providing  for  de¬ 
fence  :  we  never  were  invaded  without 
being  fubdued 

Montefquieu, 
#  I'iie  fituation  of  the  Kins  of  Sardinia,  environed 
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ineu,  in  a  warm  panegyric  on 
the  tnglilh  conftitution,  has  overlooked 
one  particular,  in  which  it  is  fuperior  to 
every  other  monarchy  ;  and  that  is,  the 
frequent  opportunities  it  affords  to  exert 
mental  powers  and  talents.  What  agitation 
among  ttie  canoioates,  and  their  electors,  on 
tne  approach  of  a  new  parliament  :  what 
fieeuom  or  speech  and  eloquence  in  par¬ 
liament  !  minifters  and  their  meafures  laid 
open  to  the  world,  the  nation  kept  alive, 
and  infpired  with  a  vigour  of  mind  that 
tends  to  heroifm  !  'I  his  government,  it  is 
4lLiv5  gemc.ates  factions,  which  fornetinies 
generate  revolutions  :  but  the  golden  aee5 
lufciciifly  dcicribed  by  poets,  would  to 
man  be  worfe  than  an  iron  age«  At  any 
rate,  better  to  have  a  government  liable  to 


on  all  Tides  with  powerful  monarchs,  obliges  him  to  aft 
v. the  gieatcft  circumlpe<5tion  *  which  circumflance 
feems  to  have  formed  the  character  of  the  princes  of 
that  houie.  Thefe  princes  have  exerted  more  fagacity 
in  fleering  their  political  veifel,  and  more  dexterity  in 
availing  themfelves  of  every  wind,  than  any  other  race 

or  fovereigns  that  figure  in  hiftory  ;  Robcrtfon’s  Htjlory 
C  the  Emperor  Charles  JC 


ftorms, 
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ftorms,  than  to  feek  for  quiet  in  the  dead 
calm  ot  defpotiim  "  . 

Law- 


*  On  n’entend  parler  dans  !es  auteurs  que  des  divi- 
fions  qui  perdirent  Rome  ;  mais  on  ne  voit  pas  que 
ces  divifions  y  etoient  nSceffaires,  qu’clles  y  avoient 
toujours  ete,  et  qu’elles  y  devoient  toujours  etre.  ^  Ce 
fut  uniquement  k  grandeur  de  la  republique  qui  fit  le 
mal,  et  qui  changea  en  guerres  civiles  ies  tumultes  po¬ 
pulates/  II  falloit  bien  qu’il  y  eut  'a  Rome  des  divi- 
iions  :  et  ces  guerriers  fi  tiers,  fi  audacieux,  h  terrifiies 
au  dehors,  ne  pouvoient  pas  etre  bien  moderes  au  de¬ 
dans.  Demander  dans  un  etat  fibre  des  gens  hardis 
dans  la  guerre,  et  timides  dans  la  paix,  e’eft  vouloir  des 

chofes  impeffibies  ;  etjourjrej^^ 
r  *  „ , ,,prra  fnnt"  le  monde  tranquille  dans  un  etat 

cmi  fe  donne  le  nom  de  republique,  on  peut i „e trg h  at* 

furl "  que  la  liberte  n’y  eft-pas  ;  Montcfquieu ,  graudeur 

des  Remains,  ch.  9.  O  Bnglijh  thus  :  “  Many  writers 

«  have  faid  a  great  deal  on  thofe  factions  which  de- 


64  ilroyed  Rome  ;  but  they  want  the  penetration  to  fee, 

«  that  thofe  factions  were  neceffary,  that  they  had  al¬ 
ts  ways  fubfifted,  and  ever  mull  have  fub filled.  It  was 
44  the  grandeur  of  the  Rate  which  alone  occalioned 
««  the  evil,  and  changed  into  civil  wars  the  tumults  of 
44  the  people.  There  muft  of  neceffity  have  been  fac¬ 
ts  tions  in  Rome  ;  for,  how  was  it  poftible,  that  thofe 
44  who  abroad  fubdued  all  by  their  undaunted  bravery, 

44  and  by  the  terror  of  their  arms,  fhould  live  in  peace 
Zi  and  moderation  at  home  ?  To  look  tor  a  people,  in  „ 
44  a  free  Rate,  who  are  intrepid  in  war,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  timid  in  peace,  is  to  look  ior  an  impoUi* 


a 


and  we  may  hold  it  as  a  general  rule, 
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Law-fuits  within  a  ftate,  like  war  be- 
tween  different  dates,  accuftom  people  to 
oppofmon,  and  prevent  two  great  foftnefs 

and  "acilit7  of  manners.  ]n  a  free  go¬ 
vernment,  a  degree  of  ftubbornnefs  in  the 
People  is  requifite  for  refilling  encroach¬ 
ments  on  them  liberties.  The  fondnefs  of  ' 

the  French  for  their  fovereign,  and  the  ea- 

nnefs  and  politenefs  of  their  manners,  have 

corrupted  a  good  conftitution.  The  Bri- 

tift  conftitution  has  been  preferved  entire 

-7  a  people  jealous  of  their  prince,  and 

refolute  againll  every  encroachment  of  re- 
gal  power. 


nere  is  another  advantage  of  war,  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked, though  not  ca¬ 
pital.  It  ferves  to  drain  the  country  of 

10  erS>  Iew  of  whom  are  innocent,  and 
many  not  a  little  mifchievous.  In  the 

years  1759  and  1760,  when  we  were  at 
war  with  France,  there  were  but  twenty- 
mne  criminals  condemned  at  the  Old  Bai- 
in  the  years  1770  a nd  1771,  when 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  the 

l  3  ftate  Whlch  Profe<r«  a  republican  form  of  so. 

(£  ZTisn/  n-.Pe°Ple  ^  quiet  and  peaceable, 
tiiere  is  no  real  liberty 


criminals 
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criminals  condemned  there  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

But,  though  I  declare  againft  perpetual 

peace,  perpetual  war  is  ftiil  mote  my  a- 
verfion-  The  condition  of  Europe  was 
deplorable  in  the  dark  ages,  when  vafia;s 
aflumed  the  privilege  of  waging  war  with¬ 
out  con  lent  of  the  fovereign.  Deadly  feuds 
prevailed  univerfally,  and  threatened  dif- 
folution  of  all  government  :  the  human 
race  never  were  in  a  more  woful  condi¬ 
tion.  But  anarchy  never  fails,  foon  or  late, 
to  redify  itfelf,  which  effeminacy  produ¬ 
ced  by  long  peace  never  does.  Revenge 
and  cruelty,  it  is  true,  are  the  fruits  of 
war  :  but  fo  are  likewife  firmnefs  of  mind, 
and  undaunted  courage  ;  which  are  exert¬ 
ed  with  better  will  in  behalf  of  virtue  than 
of  revenge.  The  crufades  were  what  firft 
gave  a  turn  to  the  fierce  manners  of  our 
anceftcrs.  A  religious  enterprife,  uniting 
numbers  formerly  at  variance,  enlarged 
the  fphere  of  focial  affedion,  and  fweeten- 
ed  the  manners  of  Chrillians  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Thefe  crufades  filled  Europe  with 
heroes,  who,  at  home,  were  ready  for  any 
new  enterprife  that  promifed  laurels.  Mo¬ 
ved 
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ved  with  the  horror  of  deadly  feuds,  they 
joined  in  bonds  of  chivalry  for  fuccour- 
ing  the  diftrefled,  for  redreffing  wrongs, 
and  for  protecting  widows  and  orphans, 
ouch  heroifra  inflamed  every  one  who 
was  fond  of  glory  and  warlike  atchieve- 
ments  :  chivalry  was  relifhed  by  men  of 
birth  ;  and  even  icings  were  proud  to  be 
of  the  order.  An  initiation,  blending  to¬ 
gether  valour,  religion,  and  gallantry, 
was  wonderfully  agreeable  to  a  martial 
people;  and  humanity  and  gentlenefs 
could  not  but  prevail  in  a  fociety,  whofe 
profefiion  it  was  to  fuccour  every  perfon 
iti  diftiefs.  As  glory  and  honour  were 
the  only  wiihed-for  recompenfe,  chivalry 
was  elteemed  the  fchool  of  honour,  of 
truth,  and  of  fidelity.  Thus,  truth  with¬ 
out  difguife,  and  a  fcrupulous  adherence 
to  promifes,  became  the  diltinguifhing 
virtues  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  true,  that 
the  enthufiafm  of  protecting  widows  and 
orphans,  degenerated  fometimes  into  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  witnefs  knights  who  wander¬ 
ed  about  in  queft  of  adventures.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  condemn  the  whole 
order,  becaufe  a  few  of  their  number  were 
extravagant.  The  true  fpirit  of  chivalry 

produced 
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produced  a reformation  in  the  man- 
ners  of  Europe.  lo  what  othei  caulc  can 
we  fo  juftly  afcribe  the  point  of  honour, 
and  that  humanity  in  war,  which  charac¬ 
terize  modern  manners  (n)  ?  Are  peace, 
luxury,  and  felfifhnefs,  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fuch  effects  ? 

That  man  fhould  be  the  only  animal 
that  makes  war  upon  his  own  kind,  may 
appear  ftrange  and  unaccountable.  Did 
men  liften  to  cool  reafon,  they  never  would 
make  war.  Hear  the  celebrated  Roulieau 
on  that  fubjed.  “  Un  prince,  qui  pour 
“  reculer  fes  frontiers,  perd  autant  de  fes 
“  anciens  fujets  qu’il  en  acqulert  de  nou- 
“  veaux,  s’  affoiblit  en  s’  agrandiflant  ; 

“  parce  qu’avec  un  plus  grand  eipace  a 
u  defendre,  il  n’a  pas  plus  de  defenfeurs. 
8‘  Or  on  ne  pent  ignorer,  que  par  la  ma- 
“  niere  dont  la  guerre  fe  fait  aujourd’hui, 
“  la  moindre  depopulation  qu’elle  produit 
“  eft  Celle  qui  fe  fait  dans  les  armees  : 
«  c’eft  bien-la  la  perte  apparente  et  feri- 
“  ftble  :  mais  il  s’en  fait  en  metne  terns 
“  dans  tout  fetat  une  plus  grave  et  plus 
“  irreparable  que  cede  des  homines  qui 
s£  meurent,  par  ceux  qui  ne  naiffent  pas, 

(a)  Dr  Robertfoa’s  hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Vol.  il.  R  t  “  par 
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par  I’ augmentation  des  impots,  par  i’in~ 
terruption  du  commerce,  par  la  defer- 
tion  des  campagnes,  par  l’abandon  de 
i  agriculture  ;  ce  mal  qu’on  n’apparqoit 
point  d  abord,  ie  fait  fentir  cruellement 
dans  la  fuite  :  et  c’eft  alors  qu’on  eft  e- 
“  tonne  d’etre  fi  foible,  pour  s’etre  rendu 
“  fi  puiftant.  Ce  qui  rend  encore  les  con- 
quetes  moins  intereflantes,  c’eft'  qu’on 
iait  maintenant  par  quels  moyens  on 
pent  doubler  et  triplet*  fa  puiffance,  non 
feulement  fans  etendre  fon  terntoire, 
“  mais  quelquefois  en  le  refferranf,  com- 
“  me  fit  tres  fagement  1’Empereur  Adrien. 
**  On  iait  que  ce  font  les  hommes  feuls 
“  qui  font,  la  force  des  Rois  ;  et  c’eft  une 
65  propofition  qui  decoule  de  ce  que  je  vi~ 
“  ens  de  dire,  que  de  deux  etas  qui  nour- 
**  riflent  le  raeine  nombte  d’habitans,  ce- 
41  lui  qui  occupe  une  moindre  etendue  de 
“  terre,  eft  reellement  le  plus  puifianf. 
4t  C’eft  done  par  de  bonnes  loix,  par  une 
“  fage  police,  par  de  grandes  vues  econo- 
14  miques,  qu’un  fouverain  judicieux  eft 
“  sur  d’augmenter  fes  forces,  fans  rien 
54  donner  au  hazard*.”  But  war  is  ne- 

ceflary 

#  u  A  prince^  who  in  extending  his  territories 

fuftains 
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ceflary  for  man,  being  a  fchool  for  im¬ 
proving  every  manly  virtue  ;  and  Provi¬ 
dence  renders  kings  blind  to  their  ti  lie  in- 

tereft, 


«  fuftains  the  lofs  of  as  many  of  his  old  fubjetfs  as  he 
«t  acquires  new,  weakens  in  faft  his  power  while  he 
«  aims  at  ftrengthening  it:  he  increafes  the  territory 
<c  to  be  detended,  while  the  number  of  defenders  is  not 
a  increaied.  Who  docs  not  know,  that  in  tnc  model ix 
«  manner  of  making  war,  the  greateft  depopulation  is 
a  not  from  the  havock  made  in  the  armies  ?  That  in- 
«  jeed  is  the  obvious  and  apparent  deftruCtion  ;  but 
«  there  is,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  (late  a  lofs  much 
a  more  fevere  and  irreparable  ,  not  that  thoufands  are 


a  cut  off,  but  that  thoufands  ai  e  not  bo*  n  .  population 
«  is  wounded  by  the  increafe  of  taxes,  by  the  interrup- 
“  tion  of  commerce,  by  the  defertion  of  the  country, 
64  and  by  the  ftagnationof  agriculture  :  the  misfortune 
44  which  is  overlooked  at  fir  ft,  is  feverely  felt  in  the  e- 
64  vent  5  and  it  is  then  tnat  we  are  aftonifhed  to  mid. 
44  we  have  been  growing  weak,  while  increafmg  our 
44  power.  What  renders  every  new  conqueft  ftill  the 
44  lefs  valuable,  is  the  confideration  cf  the  poftibility  of 
44  doubling  and  tripling  a  nation’s  power,  without  ex- 
44  tending  its  territory,  nay,  even  by  diminiftiing  it. 
44  The  Emperor  Adrian  knew  this,  and  wifely  practi¬ 
ce  fed  it.  The  numbers  of  the  fubjefls  are  the  ftrength 
44  of  the  prince  :  and  a  confequence  of  what  I  have 
44  faid  is  this  propofition,  That  of  two  ftates  equal  in 
44  the  number  of  inhabitants,  that  is  in  reality  the 
44  more  powerful  which  occupies  the  fmaller  territory. 
44  It  is  by  good  laws,  by  a  falutary  police,  and  great 
44  oeconomical  fchemes,  that  a  wife  fovereign  gams  a 
44  fure  augmentation  of  ftrength,  without  trailing  any 


a  thins  to  the  fortune  of  his  arms.’5 
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tereft,  in  order  that  war  may  fometimes 
take  place.  To  rely  upon  Providence  in 
the  government  of  this  world,  is  the  wif- 
dom  of  man. 

Upon  the  whole,  perpetual  war  is  bad, 
becaufe  it  converts  men  into  beafts  of 
prey  :  perpetual  peace  is  worfe,  becaufe  it 
converts  men  into  beafts  of  burden.  To 
prevent  fuch  tvoful  degeneracy  on  both 
hands,  war  and  peace  alternately  are  the 
only  effectual  means  ;  and  thefe  means  are 
adopted  by  Providence, 
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Rife  and  Fall  of  Patriot  fm. 

* 

HE  members  of  a  tribe  in  their  on- 
_  ginal  ftate  of  hunting  and  hibmg, 

being  little  united  but  by  a  common  lan¬ 
guage,  have  no  notion  of  a  patria  ;  and 
fcarce  any  notion  of  fociety,  unlefs  when 
they  join  in  an  expedition  againft  an  ene¬ 
my,  or  againft  wild  beafts.  The  fhepheid- 
ftate,  where  flocks  and  herds  are  poffeffed 
in  common,  gives  a  clear  notion  of  a  com¬ 
mon  intereft  ;  but  ftill  none  of  a  patria. 
The  fenfe  of  a  patria  begins  to  unfold  h~ 
felf,  when  a  people  leave  off  wandering, 
to  fettle  upon  a  territory  that  they  call 
their  awn.  Agriculture  connect)  them 
together  ;  and  government  ftill  more  : 
they  become  fellow- citizens  ;  and  the  ter¬ 
ritory  is  termed  the  patria  of  every  perfon 
born  in  it.  It  is  fo  ordered  by  Providence, 
that  a  man’s  country  and  his  countrymen, 
are  to  him  in  conjunction  an  object  or  a 

peculiar  affe&ion,  termed  amor  patriae,  or 

patriotifin  r 
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patrioti/m  ;  an  affeftion  that  rife  high  a- 
m°ng  a  people  intimately  connected  by 
regular  government,  by  hufbandry  by 
commerce,  and  by  a  common  intereft. 
„  Puentes,  cari  liberi,  propin- 

„  qUl.’  fam,hares  i  fed  omnes  omnium 
eantates  patria  una  complexa  eft  :  pro 

qua  qms  bonus  dubitet  mortem  oppe- 
tere  *  ?  1  r 


in  a  man  of  a  folitary  difpofition  who 

avoids  fociety,  patriotifm  cannot  abound 

He  may  poffibly  have  no  hatred  to  his 

countrymen  j  but,  were  he  defirous  to  fee 

them  happy,  he  would  live  among  them 

and  put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  doing 
good.  6 

The  affection  a  man  has  for  the  place 
where  he  was  bred,  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  patriotifm,  being  a  paffion  far 
inferioi,  and  chiefly  vifible  in  the  low  peo¬ 
ple,  A  rultic  has  few  ideas  but  of  exter¬ 
nal  fenfe  :  his  hut,  his  wife,  his  children, 
ti*e  hilis,  trees,  and  rivulets  around  him 


*  “  Our  parents  are  dear  to  us ; .  fo  are  our  ch.il- 
«  dren,  our  relations,  and  our  friends  :  all  thefe  our 

“  eountry  comprehends  ;  and  fhall  we  fear  to  die  for 
**  our  country 
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compofe  the  train  of  bis  ideas.  Remove 
him  from  thefe  objeas,  and  be  finds  a 
difmal  vacuity  in  his  mind.  Iliftory,  po¬ 
etry,  and  other  fubjeds  of  literature,  have 
no  relation  to  time  nor  place.  Hoi  ace  is 
relifhed  in  a  foreign  count) y  as  at  home, 
the  pleafures  of  converfation  depend  on 

perfons,  not  on  place. 

Social  paffions  and  affedions,  befide  be¬ 
ing  much  more  agreeable  than  felfifh,  are 
thofe  only  which  command  our  efteem  (a). 
Patriotifm  ftands  at  the  head  of  focial  af¬ 
fedions  ;  and  ftands  fo  high  in  our  efteem, 
that  no  adions  but  what  proceed  from  it 
are  termed  grand  or  heroic.  When  that 
affedion  appears  lo  agreeable  in  contem¬ 
plation,  how  glowing,  how  elevating, 
muft  it  be  in  thofe  whom  it  infpires  l 
Like  vigorous  health,  it  beats  conftantly 
with  an  ccpual  puiie  t  like  the  veftal  fire, 
it  never  is  extinguifhed.  No  l'ource  of 
enjoyment  is  more  plentiful  than  patri¬ 
otifm,  where  it  is  the  ruling  pafiion  :  it 
triumphs  over  every  felfifh  motive,  and 
is  a  firm  fupport  to  every  virtue.  In 
fad,  where- ever  it  prevails,  the  morals 


(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol,  1.  p.  113*  edit.  5. 

of 
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of  the  people  are  found  to  be  pure  and 
cor  red  *. 

Thefe  are  iiluftrious  efFeds  of  patriotifm 
wiin  refped  to  private  happinefs  and  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  yet  its  efFeds  with  refped  to  the 
public  are  fill  more  iiluftrious.  A  nation 
in  no  other  period  of  its  progrefs  is  fo 
flounlhing,  as  when  patriotifm  is  the  ru¬ 
ling  paffion  of  every  member  :  during  that 
period,  it  is  invincible.  Atheneus  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world,  who,  though  clothed 
in  purple,  put  formidable  armies  to  flight 
at  Marathon,  Salamine,  and  Platea.  But 
at  that  period  patriotifm  was  their  ruling 
paffion  ;  and  fuccefs  attended  them  in  e- 
very  undertaking.  Where  patriotifm  rules, 

*  X  know  of  but  one  bad  efFefl:  of  patriotifm,  that  it 
is  apt  to  inf  pi  re  too  great  partiality  for  our  countrymen* 
Excufable  in  the  vulgar,  but  unbecoming  in  men  of 
rank  and  figure.  The  X3uke  de  Montmorenci,  after  a 
vidlory,  treated  his  prifoners  with  great  humanity.  He 
yielded  his  bed  to  Don  Martin  of  Arragon,  fent  his 
furgeon  to  drefs  his  wounds,  and  viflted  him  daily. 
That  Lord,  amazed  at  fo  great  humanity,  faid  one  day 
to  the  Duke,  “  Sir,  were  you  a  Spaniard,  you  would 
“  be  the  greatefl  man  in  the  univerfe.”  It  grieves 
me  to  hear  it  objeded  to  the  Englifh,  that  they  have 
too  much  of  the  Spaniard  in  their  fentiments. 


men 
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men  perform  wonders,  whatever  garb  they 
wear.  The  fall  of  Saguntum  is  a  grand 
fcene  ;  a  people  exerting  the  utmoft  power-.-, 
of  nature,  in  defence  of  their  country. 
The  city  was  indeed  deftroyed  ;  but  the 
citizens  were  not  fubdued-  The  laft  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  remaining  heroes  was,  to  burn 
themfelves  with  their  wives  and  children 
in  one  great  funeral  pile.  Numantia  af¬ 
fords  a  fcene  no  lefs  grand.  The  citizens, 
fuch  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  did  no> 
exceed  8ooo  j  and  yet  braved  all  the 
efforts  of  60,000  difciplined  foldieis, 
commanded  by  Scipio  Nafica.  So  high 
was  their  charaQer  for  intrepidity,  that 
even  when  but  a  few  of  them  were  left 
alive,  the  Romans  durft  not  attempt  to 
ftorm  the  town.  And  they  ftood  firm, 
till  fubdued  by  famine  they  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  able  to  crawl.  While  the  Portuguefe 
were  eminent  tor  patriotifm,  Lopez  La- 
rafco,  one  of  their  fea-captains,  in  a  irngle 
paip  with  but  forty  men,  fell  in  among 
the  King  of  Achin’ s  fleet  of  twenty  gal- 
lies,  as  many  junks,  and  a  multitude  of 
Cmall  vefl'els.  Refolute  to  perilh  rather 
than  yield,  be  maintained  tiie  fight  tor 
three  days,  till  bis  fhip  was  pierced  through 

VoL.  II.  S  f  an<‘- 
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and  through  with  cannon-fhot,  and  not  a 

Mg]e  man  left  unwounded.  And  yet 

after  all,  the  King’s  fleet  found  it  conveni¬ 
ent  to  theer  off. 

Patiiotifin  at  the  fame  time  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  civil  liberty  ;  equally  abhor¬ 
rent  of  defpotifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
licentioufnefs  on  the  other.  While  the  de- 
fpotic  government  of  the  Tudor  family 
fubfifted,  the  Englifh  were  too  much  de- 
preffed  to  have  any  affedion  for  their 
country.  But  when  manufactures  and 
commerce  began  to  flourifli  in  the  latter 
end  ot  Elifabeth’s  reign,  a  national  ipirit 
broke  forth,  and  patriotifm  made  fome  fi¬ 
gure.  That  change  of  difpofition  was  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  caufe,  though  not  the  moft 
vifible,  of  the  national  ftruggies  for  liber¬ 
ty,  which  were  frequent  during  the  go¬ 
vernment  oi  the  Stewart  family,  and  which 

ended  in  a  tree  government  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Patriot  km  is  too  much  cramped  in  a 
very  frnall  ftate,  and  too  much  relaxed  in 
an  extenlive  monarchy.  But  that  tonic 

has  already  been  difeufled  in  the  firft 
fketch  of  this  book. 

Patriotifm  is  enflamed  by  a  ftruggle  for 

liberty, 
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liberty,  by  a  civil  war,  by  residing  a  po¬ 
tent  invader,  or  by  any  incident  that  for¬ 
cibly  draws  the  members  of  a  ftate  into 
ftridt  union  for  the  common  intcreft.  1  be 
refolute  oppofition  of  the  Dutch  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  is  an 
illuftrious  inftance  of  tne  patriotic  fph*£ 
rifing  to  a  degree  of  enthufialm.  Patrio- 
tifm,  roufed  among  the  Corficans  by  the 
oppreflion  of  the  Oenocfe,  exerted  itftlf 
upon  every  proper  cbjedt.  Even  during 

the  heat  of  the  war,  they  eicCietl  an  uni— 
verfity  for  arts  and  fcienceb,  a  national 

bank,  and  a  national  library ;  improve¬ 
ments  that  would  not  have  been  thought 
of  in  their  torpid  ftate.  Alas  !  they  have 
fallen  a  vidtim  to  thirft  of  power,  not  to 
fuperior  valour.  Had  Providence  favour¬ 
ed  them  with  fuccefs,  their  figure  would 

have  been  confiderable  in  peace  as  in 

* 

war  *. 

But 


*  The  elevation  of  fentiment  that  a  druggie  for  li¬ 
berty  infpires,  is  confpicuous  in  the  following  incident. 
A  Corfican  being  condemned  to  die  for  en  atrocious 
crime*  his  nephew  with  deep  concern  addreffed  Paoli 
in  the  following  terms.  ec  Sir,  if  you  pardon  my 
“  uncle,  his  relations  will  give  to  the  date  a  thoufand 
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But  violent  commotions  cannot  be  per- 

b^uai  :  one  party  prevails,  and  profperity 
follows.  What  effedt  may  this  have  on 
patriotifm  ?  I  anfwer,  that  nothing  is 
moie  animating  than  fuccefs  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  firuggle  :  a  nation  in  that  hate  re- 
fembles  a  comet,  which,  in  palling  near 
the  lun,  has  been  much  heated,  and  con¬ 
tinues  full  of  motion.  Patriotifm  made  a 
capita]  figure  among  the  Athenians,  when 
they  became  a  tree  people,  after  expelling 
the  tyrant  Pififtratus.  Every  man  exert- 
ed  himfeli  lor  his  country  :  every  man  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excell  thole  who  went  before 
him  :  and  hence  a  Miltiades,  an  Ariftidess 
a  Themiftocles,  names  that  for  ever  will 
figure  in  the  annals  of  time.  While  the 
Roman  republic  was  confined  within  nar- 

zeciiins,  befide  furnifhing  fiity  foldiers  during  the 
“  fiege  of  Furiali..  Let  him  he  banifhed,  and  he  { hall 
u  never  return. Paoli,  knowing  the  virtue  of  the 
young  man,  faid,  44  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
u  circumftances  of  that  cafe  :  I  will  confent  to  a  par- 
u  don,  if  you  can  fay  as  an  honeft  man,  that  it  will  be 
u  juft  or  honourable  for  Corfka.”  The  young  man, 
hiding  his  face,  burft  into  tears,  faying,  4<  I  would  not 

“  have  the  honour  of  our  country  fold  for  a  thoufand 
^  zechins.,> 
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row  bounds,  aufterity  of  manners,  and 
difinterefted  love  to  their  country,  form¬ 
ed  the  national  character.  The  elevation 
of  the  Patricians  above  the  Plebeians,  a 
fource  of  endlefs  difcord,  was  at  laft  re¬ 
medied  by  placing  all  the  citizens  on  a  le¬ 
vel.  This  fignal  revolution  excited  an  a- 
nimating  emulation  between  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  ;  the  former,  by  heroic  ac¬ 
tions,  labouring  to  maintain  their  fupen- 
ority  ;  the  latter  draining  every  nerve  to 
equal  them  :  the  republic  never  at  any  o- 
ther  period  produced  fo  great  men  in  the 

art  of  war. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  a  nation 
is  never  fo  great  as  after  a  civil  war.  1  he 
good  of  the  date  is  commonly  the  objed  ; 
and  patriotifm  is  the  ruling  paffion  of  both 
lides,  though  not  always  well  directed.  The 
good  of  the  date  was  not  the  objeft  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome  ;  and  indead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  patriotifm,  they  annihilated  the 
fmall  portion  that  remained  of  it.  Power 
and  riches  were  the  objects,  which  the 
grandees  were  violently  bent  to  acquire 
per  fas  aut  nefas ,  without  the  lead  icgard 
to  the  public.  Every  joint  oi  the  com¬ 
monwealth  was  relaxed;,  when  the  power- 

*  •  jL  1 
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iul  became  greedy  of  more  power ;  and  it 
Vvas  Ihaken  to  pieces  by  continual  ftruggles 
among  the  powerful.  Patriotifm  vanilhed 
wim  the  commonwealth  :  power  and 
riches  became  the  foie  objeds  of  purfuit ; 
and  with  thefe  every  man  tempted  and 
was  tempted :  corruption  of  every  fort 
Spread  wide,  and  venality  above  all.  How 
depraved  mull  the  morals  of  Rome  have 
been,  when  Cicero,  efteemed  its  greateft 
patriot,  requefted  Lucceius  to  write  his 
hiftory,  and  to  fet  his  condud  in  the  moll 
advantageous  light,  without  regard  to 
^aitn.  “  I  will  venture,  fays  he,  to  en» 
tteat  you,  not  to  confine  yourfelf  to  the 

*  ftrid  Jaws  of  hiftory  ;  but  to  give  a  la- 
“  mude  to  y°m  encomiums,  greater  pof- 
“  hbi>'  than  y°u  think  my  adions  deferve. 

*  Let  me  hope  you  will  not  rejed  the  ge- 

"  nerous  P^tiality  of  friendlhip  •  but 
give  fomewhat  more  to  affedion  than  to 
“  rigor°us  truth  (a).”  Yet  this  was  the 
iarne  Cicero  who  wrote  an  excellent  book 
of  morals.  So  little  connedion  is  there 

in  fome  men  between  the  heart  and  the 
head. 


(a)  Cicero’s  letters,  b.  i.  letter  20. 
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The  tyranny  exercifed  by  the  Arch¬ 
dukes  of  Auftria  upon  their  fubje&s  of 
Switzerland,  united  all  the  Cantons  in  a 
common  caufe  for  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  infpired  every  individual  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  patriotifm.  They 
fucceeded,  and  became  the  molt  warlike 
nation  in  Europe.  Every  prince  was  fond 
to  have  numbers  of  them  in  his  pay  ;  and 
the  barrennefs  of  their  foil  induced  them  to 
hire  out  their  troops  for  gain.  Avarice 
crept  in  among  them,  and  became  the 
ruling  paffion.  Guicchardin,  who  wrote 
his  hiftory  of  Italy  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  ctntury,  reports  of  that  nation, 
that  formerly  famous  for  valour  and  mili¬ 
tary  reputation,  they  had  in  his  time  loll 
all  defire  of  glory  and  zeal  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  become  infatiably  covetous, 
even  fo  far  as  to  raife  the  demand  for  hi¬ 
ring  their  troops  to  the  utmoft  that  could 
be  procured.  From  the  time  of  our  au¬ 
thor  the  reputation  of  their  troops  gradu¬ 
ally  declined  ;  and  at  prefent  there  is  not 
a  nation  in  Europe  but  can  cope  with 
them. 

There  is  great  intricacy  in  human  ac¬ 
tions  :  tho’  men  are  indebted  to  emulation 

for 
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for  the;r  heroic  actions,  yet  fuch  a&ions 
never  fail  to  fupprefs  emulation  in  thofe 
who  follow.  An  obfervation  is  made  a» 
hove  ( a ),  that  a  perfon  of  fuperior  genius 
who  damps  emulation  in  others,  is  a  fatal 
obftru&ion  to  the  progrefs  of  an  art :  wit- 
nefs  the  celebrated  Newton,  to  whom  the 
decay  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  Bri¬ 
tain  is  juftly  attributed.  The  obfervation 
holds  equally  with  refpedt  to  aQion. 
Thofe  aftions  only  that  flow  from  patrio- 
tifm  are  deemed  grand  and  heroic  ;  and 
fuch  actions,  above  all  others,  roufe  a  na¬ 
tional  fpirit.  But  beware  of  a  Newton  in 
heroifm  :  inftead  of  exciting  emulation,  he 
will  damp  it :  defpair  1  to  equal  the  great 
men  who  are  the  admiration  of  all  men, 
puts  an  end  to  emulation.  After  the  illuf- 
trious  atchievements  of  Miltiades,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  eminent  patriotifrn  of  Ariftides,  we 
hear  no  more  in  Greece  of  emulation  or 
of  patriotifrn.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  parts, 
but  he  facrificed  Athens  to  his  ambition. 
The  Athenians  funk  lower  and  lower  un¬ 
der  the  Archons,  who  had  neither  parts 
nor  patriotifrn ;  and  were  reduced  at  laft 


(d)  Book  i.  tketch  5,  §  r. 
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to  flavery,  firft  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
next  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  run 
the  fame  courfe,  from  the  higheft  exer¬ 
tions  of  patriotic  emulation,  down  to  the 
moft  abjed  felfifhnefs  and  effeminacy. 

And  this  leads  to  other  caufes  that  ex¬ 
tinguish  patriotifm,  or  relax  it.  Ladtiouu 
diforders  in  a  ftate  never  fad  to  relax  it  ; 
for  there  the  citizen  is  loft,  and  every  per- 
fon  is  beheld  in  the  narrow  view  of  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  In  the  contefts  be¬ 
tween  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  ot  Rome, 
the  public  was  totally  difregarded  :  the  Ple¬ 
beians  could  have  no  heart- affe&ion  for  a 
country  where  they  were  opprefled  ;  and 
the  Patricians  might  be  fond  of  their  own 
order,  but  they  could  not  fincerely  love 
their  country,  while  they  were  enemies  to 
the  bulk  of  their  countrymen.  Patriotifm 
did  not  {bine  forth  in  Rome,  till  all  equal- 
Jy  became  citizens.  Between  the  union  ot 
the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
and  that  of  the  kingdoms,  Scotland  was 
greatly  deprefled  :  it  was  governed  by  a 
foreign  king  ;  the  nobility,  tyrants,  and 
the  low  people,  poor  and  difpirited.  There 
was  no  patriotifm  among  the  former  ;  and 
Vol,  II.  T  t  as 
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as  ^tle  among  the  latter.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  oppofition  in  Scotland  to 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was  ab- 
furdiy  impolitic.  The  oppofition  ought 
to  have  been  againft  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  in  order  to  prevent  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  foreign  prince.  After  being  re¬ 
duced  to  dependence  on  another  nation, 
the  only  remedy  was  to  become  one  peo¬ 
ple  by  an  union  of  the  kingdoms. 

To  fupport  patriotifm,  it  is  neceffary 
thr.t  a  people  be  in  a  train  of  profperity  ; 
when  a  nation  becomes  ftationary,  patri- 
{  ulm  fubfides.  The  ancient  Romans  up¬ 
on  a  final!  foundation  eredted  a  great  em- 
piie  ;  fo  great  indeed,  that  it  fell  to  pieces 
°y  unwieldinefs.  But  the  plurality  of 
nations,  whether  from  their  fituation,  from  - 
ihe  temper  of  their  people,,  or  from  the 
natuie  of  their  government,  are  confined 
within  narrower  limits;  beyond  which 
their  utmoft  exertions  avail  little,  unlefs 
they  happen  to  be  extraordinary  favou¬ 
rites  of  fortune.  When  a  nation  becomes 
thus  fiationary,  its  pinning  genius  is  at  an 
end  :  its  plan  is  to  preferve,  not  to  ac¬ 
quire  :  the  members,  even  without  any 
example  of  heroifm  to  damp  emulation, 

are 
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are  infeded  with  the  languid  tone  of  the 
ftate  :  patriotifm  fubfides  ;  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  bold  or  heroic  adions.  The  Ve¬ 
netians  are  a  pregnant  inftance  of  the  ob- 
fervation.  Their  trade  with  Aleppo  and 
Alexandria  did  for  centuries  introduce 
into  Europe  the  commodities  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India.  Eire 
cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Augfburg  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  fupplied  from  Venice  with 
thefe  commodities  ;  and  by  that  traffick 
became  populous  and  opulent.  Venice, 
in  a  word,  was  for  centuries  the  capital 
trading  town  of  Europe,  and  powerful 
above  all  its  neighbours,  both  at  fea  and 
land.  A  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Elope  was  indeed  an  ani¬ 
mating  difcovery  to  the  Portuguefe  ;  but 
it  did  not  entitle  them  to  exclude  the  Ve¬ 
netians.  The  greater  diftance  of  Venice 
from  the  Cape,  a  trifle  in  itfelf,  is  more 
than  balanced  by  its  proximity  to  Greece, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  to  the 
reft  of  Italy.  But  the  Portuguefe  at  that 
period  were  in  the  fpring  of  profperity  ; 
and  patriotifm  envigorated  them  to  make 
durable  eftablifliments  on  the  Indian  coaft, 
overpowering  every  nation  in  oppofition. 

The 
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1  he  Venetians,  on  the  contrary,  bein 
nation  of  merchants,  and  having  been  long 
fuccefsful  in  commerce,  were  become  fla¬ 


tionary,  and  unqualified  for  bold  adven¬ 
tures,  Being  cut  out  of  their  wonted 
commerce  to  India,  and  not  having  refo- 
lution  to  carry  on  commerce  in  a  new 
channel,  they  funs  under  the  good  for- 
rune  or  their  rivais,  and  abandoned  the 
trade  altogether.  The  Ruffians  became  a 
■  nc w  peopie  unde,  I ’ctcr  the  Great,  and  are 
growing  daily  more  and  more  powerful. 
The  1  urks,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
jong  in  a  declining  ftate,  and  are  at  prefent 
a  very  degenerate  people.  Is  it  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  during  the  late  war  the  Turks 
were  no  match  for  the  Ruffians  ? 

No  caufe  hitherto  mentioned  hath  fuch 


influence  in  depreffing  patriotifm,  as  ine¬ 
quality  of  rank  and  of  riches  in  an  opu¬ 
lent  monarchy.  A  continual  influx  of 
wealth  into  the  capital,  generates  /how, 
luxury,  avarice,  which  are  ail  felfi/h  vices  ; 
and  felfifhnefs,  enflaving  the  mind,  eradi¬ 
cates  every  fibre  of  patriotilm  *.  Afiatic 

luxury, 


*  France  is  not  an  exception.  The  French  are 
vain  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  are  vain  of  them- 

felves. 
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luxury,  flowing  into  Rome  in  a  plentiful 
ftream,  produced  an  univerfal  corruption 
of  manners,  and  metamorphofed  into  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  the  warlike  genius  of  that 
o-reat  city.  The  dominions  ot  Rome  were 
now  too  extenfive  for  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  generals  too  powerius  to  be 
difinterefted.  PaiTion  for  glory  wore  out 
of  fafhion,  as  aufterity  of  manners  had 
done  formerly:  power  and  riches  were 
now  the  only  objects  of  ambition  :  virtue 
feemcd  a  farce  ;  honour,  a  chimera  ;  and 
fame,  mere  vanity  :  every  Roman,  aban¬ 
doning  himfelf  to  fenfuality,  fiaueted  him- 
felf,  that  he,  more  wife  than  his  forefa¬ 
thers,  was  purfuing  the  cunning  road  to 
happinefs.  Corruption  and  venality  be¬ 
came  general,  and  maintained  their  ufur- 
pation  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  tne 
capital,  without  ever  lofing  a  foot  of 
ground.  Pyrrhus  attempted  by  prefents 
to  corrupt  the  Roman  fenators,  but  made 
not  the  flighted:  impreftion.  Deplorable 
was  the  change  of  manners  in  tne  days  of 
Jugurtha  : — Pity  it  is,  Taid  he,  that 

felves.  But  fuch  vanity  mud  be  diftinguiflicd  from 

patriotifm,  which  confifts  in  loving  our  country  inde- 

pendent  of  ourfeiyes. 

) 

“  there 
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^3eie  ^l0u^  not  be  a  man  To  opulent  as 
to  Plircbafe  a  people  fo  willing  to 

Ci  r  1  )  9)  J  uc 

o.u.  Lucero,  mentioning  an  oracle  of 
Apollo  that  Sparta  would  never  be  de- 
slroyed  but  by  avarice,  juftiy  obferves, 
that  the  prediction  holds  in  every  nation 
as  well  as  in  Sparta.  The  Creek  empire, 
funk  in  voluptuoufnefs  without  a  remain¬ 
ing  fpark  of  patriotifm,  was  no  match  for 
the  Turks,  enflamed  with  a  new  religion,- 
that  promhed  paradile  to  thofe  who  fbould 
die  fighting  for  their  prophet.  How  ma¬ 
ny  nations,  like  thofe  mentioned,  illuftri- 
ous  formerly  for  vigour  of  mind  and  love 
to  their  country,  are  now  funk  by  con¬ 
temptible  vices  as  much  below  brutes  as 
they  ought  to  be  elevated  above  them: 
brutes  feldom  deviate  from  the  perfection 
or  their  nature,  men  frequently. 

Succefidu!  commerce  is  not  more  advan¬ 
tageous  by  the  wealth  and  power  it  im¬ 
mediately  bellows,  than  it  is  hurtful  ulti¬ 
mately  by  introducing  luxury  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  which  eradicate  patriotifm.  In 
the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  the  poi- 
fon  of  opulence  is  fudden  ;  becaufe  opu- 
lencu  these  is  seldom  acquired  by  repu— 
tabie  means:  the  poilon  of  commercial 

opulence 
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opulence  is  flow,  becaufe  commerce  fel- 
dom  enriches  without  induftry,  fagacity, 
and  fair  dealing.  But  by  whatever  mean  , 
acquired,  opulence  never  fails  loon  or  late 
to  Another  patriotifm  under  fenfuality  and 
felfifhnefs.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  and 
other  writers,  that  the  Athenians,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  funfhine  oi  commerce, 
v/ere  extremely  corrupt  in  the  days  of 
Piulip,  and  of  his  fon  Alexander.  Even 
their  chief  patriot  and  orator,  a  profefled 
champion  for  independence,  was  not  proof 
againft  bribes.  While  Alexander  was  pro- 
fecuting  his  conquefts  in  India,  Harpalus, 
to  whom  his  immenfe  treafure  was  mtruft— 
ed,  fled  with  the  whole  to  Athens.  De¬ 
mofthenes  advifed  his  .fellow-citizens  to 
expell  him,  that  they  might  not  incur 
Alexander’s  difpleafure.  Among  other 
things  of  value,  there  was  the  King’s  cup 
of  mafly  gold,  curioufly  engraved.  De- 
mofthenes,  furveying  it  with  a  greedy  eye, 
afked  Harpalus  what  it  weighed.  1  o  you, 
faid  Harpalus  finding,  it  {hall  weigh 
twenty  talents  ;  and  that  very  night  he 
fent  privately  to  Demofthenes  twenty  ta¬ 
lents  with  the  cup.  Demofthenes  next 

day  came  into  the  aflembly  with  a  cloth 

rolled 
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rolled  about  his  neck;  and  his  opinion 
oeing  demanded  about  Harpalus,  he  made 
figns  that  he  had  loft  his  voice.  The  Ca- 
puans,  the  Tarentines,  and  other  Greek 
colonies  in  the  lower  parts  of  Italy,  when 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  were  no  Jefs  de¬ 
generate  than  their  brethren  in  Greece 
when  invaded  by  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  the 
fame  depravation  of  manners,  the  fame 
luxury,  toe  lame  paffion  for  feafts  and 
Ipedacies,  toe  fame  inteftine  factions,  the 
lame  indifFeience  about  their  country,  and 
the  fame  contempt  of  its  laws.  The  Por- 
tugucie,  enfiamed  with  love  to  tneir  coun¬ 
try,  having  difcovered  a  palfage  to  the  In¬ 
dies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made 
great  and  important  fettlements  in  that 
very  diftant  part  of  the  globe  ;  and  of  their 
immenfe  commerce  there  is  no  parallel  in 
any  age  or  country.  Prodigious  riches  in 
golo,  precious  ftones,  fpices,  perfumes, 
drugs,  and  manufactures,  were  annually 
imported  into  Lifbon  from  their  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coro¬ 
mandel,  from  the  kingdoms  of  Cambova, 
Decan,  Malacca,  Patana,  Siam,  China, 
&c.  from  the  iilands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
java,  Borneo,  Moluccas,  and  Japan  :  and 

to 
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to  Lifbon  all  the  nations  in  Europe  refort- 
ed  for  thefe  valuable  commodities.  But 
the  downfal  of  the  Portuguefe  was  no  lefs 
rapid  than  their  exaltation  j  unbounded 
power,  and  immenfe  wealth,  having  P 1 ° “ 
duced  a  total  corruption  of  manners.  If 
fincere  piety,  exalted  courage,  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  induftry,  made  the  original  adven¬ 
turers  more  than  men  ;  indolence,  fenfua- 
lity,  and  effeminacy,  rendered  their  iuc- 
ceffors  lefs  than  women.  Unhappy  it  was 
for  them  to  be  attached  at  tnat  criiical 
time  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  uefencc  of  li¬ 
berty  again  it  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  w  c»  •- 
inflamed  with  love  to  their  country,  as  the 
Portuguefe  had  been  formerly  *.  The 
Dutch,  originally  from  their  iituation  a 


*  While  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  patfion  of  the 
Portuguefe,  their  illuftrious  Genera!,  Don  Aiphonfo 
el’ Albuquerque,  carried  all  before  him  in  tne  indies. 
He  adhered  to  the  ancient  frugality  ol  Ins  country¬ 


men,  and,  notwithstanding  his  great  power  and 
wealth,  remained  uncorrupted.  Though  liberal  m 
praifmg  lhs  officers,  he  never  preferred  any  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  gain  his  favour  by  flattery.  In.  private 
life  he  was  of  the  flriclefl  honour  j  out,  as  judice  .s 


little  regarded  between  nations,  it  was 
to  his  ambitious  views  of  extending  the 
Portugal. 


no  obhrudion 
dominions  of 
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temperate  and  induftrious  people,  became 
neroes  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  and  patrio- 
Uiin  was  their  ruling  paffion.  Profperous 
commerce  diffufed  wealth  through  every 
corner ;  and  yet  fuch  was  the  inherent 
virtue  of  that  people,  that  their  patriotifm 
refitted  very  long  the  contagion  of  wealth. 
But,  as  appetite  for  riches  increafes  with 
their  quantity,  patriotifm  funk  in  propor¬ 
tion,  till  it  was  totally  extinguilhed  ;  and 
now  the  Dutch  never  think  of  their  coun- 
ti  v,  nnlels  as  iuofervient  to  private  inte- 
reft.  With  refped  to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
company  in  particular,  it  was  indebted  for 
its  profperity  to  the  fidelity  and  frugality 
of  its  fervants,  and  to  the  patriotifm  of 
all.  But  thefe  virtues  were  undermined, 
and  at  laft  eradicated,  by  luxury,  which 
Euiopeans  felGom  refill  in  a  hot  climate. 
People  go  from  Europe  in  the  fervice  of  the 
company,  bent  beforehand  to  make  their 
fortune  per fas  aut  nefas  ;  and  their  diftance 
from  their  mailers  renders  every  check  a- 
bortive.  Inc  company,  eaten  up  by  its 
fervants,  is  rendered  fo  feeble,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  maintaining  its  ground  a- 
gainft  any  extraordinary  fhock.  A  war  of 
any  continuance  with  the  Indian  poten¬ 
tates. 


P atrhtifm. 


tates,  or  with  the  Englifh  company,  would 
reduce  it  to  bankruptcy.  Is  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company  in  a  much  better  con¬ 
dition  ?  Such  is  the  rife  and  fall  of  patrio- 
tifm  among  the  nations  mentioned  ;  and 
fuch  will  be  its  rife  and  fall  among  all  na¬ 
tions  in  like  circumftances. 

It  grieves  me,  that  the  epidemic  diftem- 
pers  of  luxury  and  felfifhnefs  are  fpread- 
ing  wide  in  Britain.  It  is  fruitlefs  to  dif- 
fernble,  that  profligate  manners  muft,  in 
Britain,  be  a  confequence  of  great  opulence, 
as  they  have  been  in  every  other  part  of 
the  globe.  Our  late  diftra&ions  leave  no 
room  for  a  doubt.  Liften  to  a  man  of  fi¬ 
gure,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
machination  for  court- preferment.  Very 
«  Httle  attachment  is  difeoverable  in  the 
“  body  of  our  people  to  our  excellent  con- 
4t  ftitution  :  no  reverence  for  the  cuftoms 
4t  nor  for  the  opinions  of  our  anceftors  ; 
“  no  attachment  but  to  private  intereft, 
“  nor  any  zeal  but  for  felfifh  gratifica- 
«*  tions.  While  party- diftindions  of  Whig 
“  and  Tory,  high  church  and  low  church, 
“  court  and  country,  fubfifled,  the  na- 
st  tion  was  indeed  divided,  but  each  fide 
held  an  opinion,  for  which  they  would 
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have  hazarded  every  thing  ;  for  both 
acted  from  principle  :  if  there  were 
tome  who  fought  to  alter  the  conftitu- 
t:cn?  tnere  were  many  who  would  have 
xr''iL  their  blood  to  preferve  it  from  vio¬ 
lation  ;  If  divine  hereditary  right  had 
its  partifans,  there  were  multitudes  to 
hand  up  for  the  fuperior  fandity  of  a 
titi.,  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  the  confect  of  a  free  people.  But, 
the  abolition  of  party- names  hath  de¬ 
stroyed  all  public  principles.  The 
power  oi  t. no  crown  was  indeed  never 
more  vuibiy  extenhve  over  the  oreat 
men  of  the  nation  ;  but  then  thefe 
men  have  loft  their  influence  over  the 
l°wer  orders  :  even  parliament  has  loft 
muen  or  ltd  authority  and  the  voice  of 
tm.  multitude  is  fet  up  againft  the  feofe 
**  of  the  le^iflature  :  an  impoverifhed  and 
heavily  burdened  public,  a  people  luxu¬ 
rious  and  licentious,  impatient  of  rule, 
and  defpifing  all  authority,  government 
relaxed  in  every  finew,  and  a  corrupt 
Iclhih  f  pint  pervading  the  whole  [a) 

It 

(a)  The  Honourable  George  Greenville. 

*  ~  ^ili  P  Macedon,  a  Prince  of  great  ambition* 
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Jt  is  a  common  obfervation,  tluit,  when 
the  belly  is  full,  the  mind  is  at  ea!e.  That 

obfervation,  it  would  appear,  holds  not  in 

London  * 

had  unhappily  for  his  neighbours  great  power  and 
great  talents  to  put  his  deftgns  in  execution.  During 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  it  was  his  favourite  ob- 
je6t  to  bring  the  Greek  hates  under  fubje&ion,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Athens,  which  he  the  moll  dreaded.  A- 
thens  was  in  a  perilous  fituation,  handing  on  the  very 
brink  of  ruin  ;  and  yet,  at  that  very  time,  a  number 
of  its  citizens,  men  of  rank,  were  fo  infenfible  to  the 
dihrehes  of  their  country,  as  to  form  themfelves  into  a 
club,  for  feahing,  drinking,  gaming,  and  for  every  fort 
of  fenfual  pieafure.  It  was  made  a  rute,  that  nothing 
ought  to  dihurb  the  mirth  or  jollity  of  the  fociety. 
They  faw,  with  indifference,  their  countrymen  arming 
for  battle;  and,  with  the  fame  indifference,  they  heard 
every  day  of  the  death  or  captivity  of  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  Did  there  ever  exih  fuch  wretches  in  human 
fhape  ?  Reader,  fpare  thy  indignation,  to  vent  it  on 
wretches  hill  more  detehable.  ihey  are  at  hand  :  they 
are  in  fight.  Behold  men,  who  term  themfelves  Bri¬ 
tons,  fomenting  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  our  colonies, 
and  facrificing  their  native  country  to  a  fevenfli  defire 
of  power  and  opulence.  How  virtuous,  in  comparifon, 
the  Athenian  club  !  But  reader,  banifh  fuch  wretches 
from  thy  thoughts  ;  they  will  four  thy  temper.  Deli¬ 
ver  them  over  to  felf  condemnation  i  if  they  have  any 
confcience  left,  the  punifhment  will  be  fevere.  V/ilh 
them  repentance.  Extend  that  wifh  to  the  arch  trai¬ 
tor,  now  on  death-bed,  torn  to  pieces  with  bodily  dii- 
eafes,  and  ftill  more  with  thofe  of  the  mind. 


Lord 
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London  ;  for  never,  in  any  other  place,  did 

not  and  licentioufnefs  rife  to  fuch  a  height, 

^ithout  a  caufe,  and  without  even  a  plau¬ 
sible  pretext  * 

_  It  is  deplorable  that,  in  Englilh  public 
i-hools,  patriotiini  makes  no  branch  of  e- 
ducation  :  young  men,  on  the  contrary, 
are  trained  up  to  felfifhnefs.  Keep  -what 
you  get ,  and  get  what  you  can ,  is  a  leffon 

that  boys  learn  early  at  Weftminfter,  Win- 
e.'ieder,  and  Eaton  ;  and  it  is  the  Jeffoa 
that  perhaps  takes  the  fafteft  hold  of  them. 
Students  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
ceiving  vails  from  Grangers;  and  that 
duty  piathce  continues,  though  far  more 
^uiionOuS  lO  manneis  than  the  giving  vails 
to  menial  fervants,  which  the  nation  is 
now  afhamed  of.  The  Eaton  fcholars  are 
at  times  fent  to  the  highway  to  rob  paflen- 
gers.  1  he  ftrong,  without  controul,  ty- 
ranize  over  the  weak,  fubjecting  them  to 

Lord  C — —  if  thou  think, ft  on  heaven’s  blifs, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  fignai  of  thy  hope. 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  lign  I 

(T 'his  was  compofed  Augufl  ijjyj 
*  This  was  compofed  in  the  year  1770, 
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every  fervile  office,  wiping  fhoes  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  They  are  permitted  to  trick  and 
deceive  one  another  ;  and  the  fined  fellow 
is  he  who  is  the  mod  artful.  Friendfhip 
indeed  is  cultivated,  but  fuch  as  we  find 
among  robbers  :  a  boy  would  be  run 
down,  if  he  had  no  aiTociate.  I  do  not 
fay,  and  am  far  from  thinking,  that  fuch 
manners  are  inculcated  by  the  maders  ; 
but  I  fay,  and  am  lorry  to  fay,  that  no- 
thing  is  done  to  prevent  or  correct  them. 

When  a  nation,  formerly  warlike  and 
public  fpirited,  is  depreffed  by  luxury  and 
felnfhnefs,  doth  nature  afford  no  means 
for  redoring  it  to  its  former  date  l  The 
Emperor  Hadrian  declared  the  Greeks  a  free 
people  ;  not  doubting,  but  that  a  change 
fo  animating,  would  redore  the  fine  arts 
to  their  pridine  iudre. — A  vain  attempt  : 
for  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  vaniftied  with 
their  patriotiftn  ;  and  liberty  to  them  was 
no  bleffing.  With  re  food  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  the  decay  of  their  power  and  of 
their  commerce,  hath  reduced  them  to  a 
much  lower  date,  than  when  they  rofe  as 
it  were  out  of  nothing.  At  that  time  they 
were  poor,  but  innocent :  at  prefent  tiiey 
are  poor,  but  corrupted  with  many  vices. 
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Their  pride,  in  particular,  fwells  as  high  as 
when  mafters  of  the  Indies.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ridiculous  inftance  is  a  pregnant  proof: 
fhoes  and  flocking  are  prohibited  to  their 
Indian  fubjedls  ;  though  many  of  them 
would  pay  handfomely  for  the  privilege. 
There  is  one  obvious  meafure  for  reviving 
the  Portuguefe  trade  in  India  :  but  they 
have  not  io  much  vigour  of  mind  remain¬ 
ing,  as  even  to  think  of  it.  They  flill 
poffefs,  in  that  country,  the  town  and 
territory  of  Goa,  the  town  and  territory 
of  Diu,  with  fome  other  ports,  all  admi¬ 
rably  fituated  for  trade.  What  hands  in 
the  way  but  indolence  merely,  againft  de¬ 
claring  the  places  mentioned  free  ports, 
with  liberty  of  confcience  to  traders  of 
whatever  religion  ?  Free  traders  flocking 
there,  under  protection  of  the  Portuguefe, 
would  undermine  the  Dutch  and  English 
companies,  which  cannot  trade  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  private  merchants  ;  and 
by  that  means  the  Portuguefe  trade  might 
again  fiouriih.  But  that  people  are  not 
yet  brought  fo  low,  as  to  be  compelled  to 
change  their  manners,  though  reduced  to 
depend  on  their  neighbours  even  for  com¬ 
mon  neceflaries :  the  gold  and  diamonds 
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of  Brafil,  are  a  plague  that  corrupts  all. 
Spain  and  Portugal  afford  inttrudive  poli¬ 
tical  leffons  :  the  latter  has  been  ruined  by 
opulence  ;  the  former,  as  will  be  fee n  af¬ 
terward,  by  taxes  no  lefs  impolitic  than 
oppreffive.  To  enable  thefe  nations  to  re¬ 
commence  their  former  courfe,  or  any  na¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  condition,  I  can  diicover 
no  means  but  pinching  poverty.  Com¬ 
merce  and  rnanufadures  taking  wmg,  may 
leave  a  country  in  a  very  diftreffed  condi¬ 
tion  :  but  a  people  may  be  very  diftreffed, 
and  yet  very  vinous  ;  for  vices  generated 
by  opulence  are  not  loon  eradicated.  And, 
though  other  vices  fnouid  at  laft  vanilh 
withdte  temptations  that  promoted  them, 


indolence  and  puidlanimity  will  remain  for 
ever,  unlefs  by  forne  powerful  cauie  the 
oppofite  virtues  be  introduced,  a  veiy 
poor  man,  however  indolent,  wid  be 
tempted,  for  bread,  to  exert  tome  activity  ; 
and  he  may  be  trained  gradually  fiom  lefs 
to  more  by  the  fame  means.  Activity,  at 
the  fame  time,  produces  bo' i’y  fit  eng-. h  $ 
which  will  reftore,  courage  and  boldnels. 


By  fuch  means  a  nation  may  be  put  in 
motion  with  the  fame  advantages  it  had  o- 
ri finally  ;  and.  its  fecond  progtefs  may 
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prove  as  fuceefsfu!  as  the  firlh  Thus  na¬ 
tions  go  round  in  a  circle  :  the  firft  part 
of  the  progrefs  js  verified  in  a  thoufand  in- 
flances  ;  but  the  world  has  not  fubfifted 

long  enough  to  a  fiord  any  clear  inftance 
of  the  other  *. 

I 

A 

*  The  followinS  letter  I  had  from  a  gentleman, 
"'V10’  tho,,Sh  at  Lifoon  for  the  fake  of  health,  negleds 
no  opportunity  to  increafe  his  Hock  of  knowledge. 

“  Nothing  but  ocular  demonftration  could  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  human  fpecies  may  be  depraved 

“  t£°  ,  the  deSree  that  is  exemplified  in  this  country. 

“  ^yhether  with  regard  to  politics,  morals,  arts,  or  fo- 
<!  cm!  intercourse,  it  Is  equally  defective.  In  jjfhort, 

“  excepting  the  mere  elementary  benefits  of  earth  and 
“  a!r>  this  country  is  in  the  lowed  date.  Will  you  be- 

“  !,eve  t!lat  1  found  not  a  Angle  man  who  could  in- 
s!  form  me  of  the  price  of  land,  very  few  who  had  any 

"0ticr‘  t0  "‘Uat  value  the  produft  of  their  country 
extends,  or  of  it  colonies.  No  one  able  to  point  out 

e„r.s  or  reviving  Portugal  from  its  prefent  de- 
jjwdu.g  condition.  Vv  ith  refpefl  to  a  general  plan 
of  ieo'l‘at,0nJ  there  is  none  ;  unlefs  the  caprices  of 
“  an  Ignorant  defpot  may  be  called  fuch,  or  the  pro- 
j  -IN  °*  a  designing  minider,  condantly  endeavour- 
S!  tng  to  deprefs  the  nobility,  and  to  beggar  the  other 
£!  orders  of  the  date.  This  the  Marquis  Pombal  has 
a'“  -ngu-  completed.  Pie  has  left  the  crown  polfel- 
“  f''d  °‘  a  third  part  of  the  land-property,  the  church 
‘  enjoying  another  third,  the  remainder  left  to  an  in- 
dissnt  nobll!T  and  their  vaffals.  He  has  fubjefled 
!'  ”’1'cy5'  oranchof  commerce  to  mintfterial  emoluments, 

“  and 
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I  clofe  this  Sketch  with  two  illuftrious 
examples  of  patriotifm  ;  one  ancient,  one 
modern  ;  one  among  the  whites,  ore  a- 
niong  the  blacks.  Ariltides  the  Athenian 
is  famed  above  all  the  ancients  for  love  to 
his  country.  Its  fafety  and  lionon. 
the  only  objects  of  his  ambition  ;  and  -  ■> ■■ 
iignal  difmtereftednefs  made  it  the  iam_  v-> 
him,  whether  thefe  ends  were  aeeomplith- 
ed  by  himfelf,  or  by  others,  by  his  friends 

<c  and  fixed  judicial  proceedings,  both  civil  and  crimi- 
G<  nal,  on  the  fluctuating  bafis  of  bis  own  intered  cr 
«  inclination.  Take  an  inftance  of  their  law.  A 
«<  fmall  proprietor  having  land  adjoining  to,  or  mter- 
•«  mixed  with,  the  land  of  a  great  proprietor,  is  obii- 
a  ged  to  fell  his  pofiefilon,  if  the  other  wifhes  to  hav  e 
a  it.  Jn  the  cafe  of  feveral  competitors  to  the  fuccei- 
«<  {ion  of  land,  it  is  the  endeavour  of  each  to  feize  the 
a  poiTefiion,  well  knowing  that  pofTeffion  is  commonly 
«  Jield  the  bell  title  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  no 
«  claim  for  rents  during  the  time  of  litigation.  All 
a  the  corn  growing  in  Edremadura  mull  be  fold  at 
«  Lifbon.  A  tenth  of  ail  fales,  rents,  wages,  &c.  goes 
«  to  the  King.  Thefe  inllances  are,  1  think,  fufficient 
u  to  give  a  notion  of  the  prefent  ftatc  oi  the  kingdom; 

and  of  the  merits  of  Pombal,  who  has  long  had  tne 
a  reins  in  his  hands  as  fil'd  minifter,  who  may  judly 
u  boaft  of  having  freed  his  countrymen  from  tne  dread 
ii  of  becoming  more  wretched  than  they  are  at  pre- 
44  fent.  It  gave  me  fatisfaflion  to  find  the  doctrines  of 
44  the  Sketches  finely  illuftrated  in  the  hiftbry  of  this? 
fingular  kingdom.  I  am/’  &x\ 
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or  his  foes.  One  confpicuous  inftance  oc¬ 
curred  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Of 
ten  generals  chofen  to  command  the 
Athenian  army,  he  was  one  :  bur,  fenfible 
that  a  divided  command  is  fubje&ed  to 
manifold  inconveniencies,  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  for  Miitiades  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  zealously  fupported  a  propofal  of 
Miitiades  to  meet  the  Persians  in  the  field. 
His  difintereftednefs  was  ftill  more  con- 
fpicuous  with  regard  to  Themiftocles,  his 
bitter  enemy.  Sufpending  all  enmity,  he 
cordially  agreed  with  him  in  every  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  war  ;  affifting  him  with 
his  counfel  and  credit,  and  yet  fufFering 
him  to  ingrofs  all  the  honour,  in  peace 
he  was  the  lame,  yielding  to  Themiftocles 
in  the  adminiftration  of  government,  and 
contenting  himfelf  with  a  fubordinate  place. 
In  the  fenate,  and  in  the  afTembly  of  the 
people,  he  made  many  propofals  in  a 
borrowed  name,  to  prevent  envy  and  op- 
pofition.  He  retired  from  public  bufi- 
nefs  at  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  palling  his 
time  in  training  young  men  for  ferving  the 
flare,  inftilling  into  them  principles  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  virtue,  and  infpiring  them  with 
love  to  their  country.  His  death  unfold- 
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fd  a  figual  proof  of  the  contempt  he  had 
for  riches  r  he  who  had  been  trealmcr  of 
Greece  during  the  lavifhment  of  war,  did 
not  leave  money  fufficient  to  defray  tire 
expence  of  his  funerals  :  a  Britifh  com- 
miffary,  in  like  circumftances,  acquires  the 
riches  of  Croefus. 

The  feene  of  the  other  example  is  Fouli, 
a  negro  kingdom  in  Airica.  ouen  regard 
is  paid  there  to  royal  blood,  that  no  man 
can  fucceed  to  the  crown,  but  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firft  monarch,  by  a  a-  mi 
interrupted  chain  of  females  :  a  connec¬ 
tion  by  males  would  give  no  fecurity,  as 
the  women  '  of  that  country  are  prone  to 
gallantry.  In  the  laft  century,  tne  Prince 
of  Sambaboa,  the  King’s  nephew  by  his 
filter,  was  invefted  with  the  dignity  of 
Kamalingo,  a  dignity  appropriated  to  the 
prefumptive  heir.  A  liberal  and  generous 
mind,  with  undaunted  courage,  rivetted 
him  in  the  affeCtions  of  the  nobility  and 
people.  They  rejoiced  in  the  expectation 
of  having  him  for  their  King.  But  their 
expectation  was  blafted.  The  King,  fond 
of  his  children,  ventured  a  bold  meafure, 

which  was,  to  inveft  his  eldeft  ion  with 

the 
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the  dignity  of  Kamaiingo,  and  to  declare 
him  heir  to  the  crown.  Though  the  Prince 
of  Sambaboa  had  for  him  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people,  vet 
he  retired  in  filence  to  avoid  a  civil  war. 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  men  of 
lank  from  flocking  to  him  ;  which,  beim 
interpreted  a  rebellion,  the  King  raifed  an 
aimyf vowing  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword. 
As  the  King  advanced,  the  Prince  retired, 
refolving  not  to  draw  his  fword  againft  an 
uncle,  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  call 
father.  But,  finding  that  the  command  of 
the  army  was  beftowed  on  his  rival,  he 
made  ready  for  battle.  The  Prince  ob- 
tamed  a  complete  victory  :  but  his  heart 
was  not  elated.  The  horrors  of  a  civil 
war  flared  him  in  the  face  :  he  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  his  friends,  difmitied  his  army, 
and  retiied  into  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ; 
relying  on  the  affections  of  the  people  to 
be  placed  on  the  throne  after  his  uncle’s 
death.  During  banifliment,  which  conti- 
nued  thirty  tedious  years,  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  upon  his  life  put  his  temper  to  a 
fevere  trial  ;  for,  while  he  exifted,  the 
King  had  no  hopes  that  his  fon  would 

reign 
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reign  in  peace-  He  had  the  fortitude  to 
furmount  every  trial ;  when,  in  the  year 
1702,  beginning  to  yield  to  age  and  mif- 
fortunes,  his  uncle  died.  His  coufin  was 
depofed  ;  and  he  was  called,  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  voice  of  the  nobles,  to  reign  over 
a  people  who  adored  him. 
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T N  the  following  flight  EJfay ,  intended 
for  novices  only,  it  fatisfies  my  ambition , 
to  rival  certain  pains-taking  authors ,  who 
teach  hiflory  in  the  perfpicuous  mode  of  quej - 
/ion  anfwer .  Among  novices ,  it  would 

he  unpardonable  to  rank  fich  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  as  are  ambitious  of  a  feat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  many  of  whom  facrijice  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  their  ancefors ,  jfor  opportunity 
to  exert  their  patriotifm  in  that  auguf  af- 
fembly •  Can  fuch  a  facrifice  permit  me  to 
doubt  of  their  being  adepts  in  the  myfteries 
of  government ,  J  of  j*  in  particular  ? 

they  ought  at  leaf  to  be  initiated  in  thefe 

% 

myjleries. 

It  is  of  importance ,  that  taxes ,  and  their 
effects ,  be  under  floods  not  only  by  the  members 
oj  our  parliament )  but  by  their  electors :  a  re¬ 
presentative 
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prefentative  will  not  readily  vote  for  a  de¬ 
finitive  tax ,  when  he  cannot  hope  to  dif 
guife  his  conduct.  The  intention  of  tuc 
prefent  fetch,  is  to  unfold  the  principles 
upon  which  taxes  ought  to  he  founded,  and 
to  point  out  what  are  beneficial,  what 
noxious.  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
fame  light  into  a  fubjecl  involved  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  darknefs  ;  and  if  that  end  be  attained , 
/  fall  die  in  the  faith  that  I  have  not  been 
an  unprofitable fervant  to  my  country. 
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XHIS  ^"ukjc£t  connfls  of  many  parts, 
-i-  not  a  little  intricate.  A  proper 
diftribution  will  tend  to  perfpicuity  ;  and 
I  think  it  may  be  fitly  divided  into  the 
following  fedions.  ift,  General  confide- 
rations  on  taxes.  2d,  Power  of  impo/Ing 
taxes,  DifFeient  forts  of  taxes,  with 

their  advantages  and  difadvantages.  4th, 
Manner  of  levying  taxes,  jth,  Rules  to 
be  obferved  in  taxing.  6ths  Taxes  exa¬ 
mined  with  refpedl  to  their  effecls.  yth 
Taxes  for  advancing  induftry  and  com¬ 
merce.  • 


SECTION  I. 

General  Coit/lderations  on  Taxes . 


j\  S  opulence  is  not  friendly  to  ftudy  and 
knowledge,  the  men  beft  qualified 
for  being  generals,  admirals,  judges,  or 

minifters 
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minifters  of  ftate,  are  feldom  opulent  ; 
and  to  make  fuch  men  ferve  without  pay3 
would  be  in  efle£t  to  cafe  the  lich  at  the 
expence  of  the  poor.  With  reipedf  to  the 
military  branch  in  particular,  the  butk  of 
thofe  who  compofe  an  army,  it  withdrawn 
from  daily  labour,  mud  ftarve,  imlels  tne 
public  which  they  ferve  afford  them  main¬ 
tenance.  A  republican  government,  du¬ 
ring  peace,  may  indeed  be  fupported  at  a 
very  fmall  charge,  among  a  temperate  and 
patriotic  people.  In  a  monarchy,  a  public 
fund  is  indifpenfable,  even  during  peace  : 
and  in  war  it  is  indifpenfable,  whatever 
be  the  government.  The  Spartans  car¬ 
ried  all  before  them  in  Greece,  but  were 
forced  to  quit  their  hold,  having  no  fund 
for  a  {landing  army  ;  and  the  other 
Greek  dates  were  obliged  to  confederate 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  a  public 
fund,  and  who  after  the  Perfian  war  be¬ 
came  mailers  at  fea.  A  defeat  fo  obvious 
in  the  Spartan  government,  did  afluredly 
not  efcape  Lycurgus,  the  moil  profound 
of. all  legiilators,  Foreleeing  that  con- 
queft  would  be  deftrudtive  to  his  country¬ 
men,  his  foie  purpofe  was  to  guard  them 
from  being  conquered  ;  which  in  Sparta 

required 
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lequued  no  public  fund,  as  all  the  citizens 
nere  equal,  and  ec|ually  bound  to  defend 
themielves  and  their  country.  A  ftate,  it 
is  true,  without  a  public  fund,  is  ill  quali- 
iiea  to  oppofe  a  ftanding  army?  regularly 
difciplined,  and  regularly  paid.  But  in 
political  matters,  experience  is  our  only 
iiwt  guine  i  and  the  hiftory  of  nations,  at 
tnat  early  period,  was  too  barren  to  afford 
inftrudtion.  Lycurgus  may  well  be  ex- 
c n i c d ,  co nfi dering  how  little  progrefs  po- 
Iitical  knowledge  had  made  in  a  much 
later  period.  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
was  the  firft  in  modern  times  who  efta~ 
blifhed  a  fund  for  a  ftanding  army.  A- 
gamft  that  dangerous  innovation,  the 
crown-vaiTals  had  no  refource  but  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  fovereign  ;  and  yet,  without 
c\tn  dreaming  or  a  refource,  they  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  undermined,  and  at  laft 
overturned,  by  the  King  their  fuperior. 
i  hus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  nation  however 
warlike  that  has  not  a  public  fund,  is  no 
match  for  a  ftanding  army  enured  to  war  : 
extenftve  commerce,  on  the  other  hand, 
enables  a  nation  to  fupport  a  ftanding  ar¬ 
my  ;  but  by  introducing  luxury  it  eradi¬ 
cates  manhood,  and  renders  that  army  an 

unfit 
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unfit  match  for  any  poor  and  warlike  in¬ 
vader.  Hard  may  feem  the  fate  of  na¬ 
tions,  laid ‘thus  open  to  deftrudion  fro  m 
every  quarter.  All  that  can  be  laid  is, 
that  fuch  viciffitudes  feem  to  enter  into  the 


fch e me  of  Providence. 


The  liability  °f  land  fits  ir>  above  all 
ether  fubje£ts,  for  a  public  patrimony. 
But  as  crown-lands  lie  open  to  tae  lapaci 
ty  of  favourites,  it  becomes  neceflary, 
when  thefe  are  diffipated,  to  introduce 
taxes  ;  which  have  the  following  proper¬ 
ties,  that  they  unite  in  one  common  in- 
tere'b  the  fovereigu  and  his  fubjeds,  and 
that  they  can  be  augmented  or  diminifhed 

according  to  exigencies. 

The  art  of  levying  money  by  taxes  was 
fo  little  underftood  in  the  fixteenth  centu— 
ry,  that  after  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  which  the  French  King  was  made  pri- 
foner,  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  difband 
his  vidorious  army,  tho’  confifting  but  of 
24.000  men,  becaufe  he  had  not  the  art  to 
levy,  in  his  extenfive  dominions,  a  fum 
neceffary  to  keep  it  on  foot.  So  little 
knowledge  was  there  in  England  of  poli¬ 
tical  arithmetic  in  the  days  of  Edward  111. 


1:2: 


4  on  each  pari  fix  was  com- 
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piucd  to  be  fufficient  for  raifing  a  febfidy 

.50,000.  it  being  found,  that  there 

^ete  but  8700  parifhes,  exclufive  of  Wales 
the  parliament,  in  order  to  raife  the  faid 
iiibfidy,  alfeffed  on  each  parifh  L,  5,  16  s. 

xn  impofmg  taxes,  ought  not-  the  ex- 
pence  of  living  to  be  deducted,  and  to 
confider  the  remainder  as  the  only  taxable 
fubjedl.  inis  mode  was  adopted  in  the 
ftate  of  Athens.  A  rent  of  5oo  meafures 
of  corn,  burdened  the  landlord  with  the 
yearly  contribution  of  a  talent :  a  rent  of 
300,  burdened  him  with  half  a  talent  :  a 
rent  of  200,  burdened  him  with  the  fixth 
part  of  a  talent ;  and  land  under  that  rent 
paid  no  tax.  Here  the  tax  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  eftate,  but  to  what  could 
be  fpared  out  of  it  ;  or,  in  other  words 
in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor.  At  the  fame  time,  ability  mart  not 
he  efumated  by  what  a  man  actually  faves, 
which  would  exempt  the  profufe  and  pro- 
higate  from  paying  taxes,  but  by  what  a 
man  can  pay  who  lives  with  oeconomy 
according  to  his  rank.  This  rule  is  found¬ 
er  on  the  very  nature  of  government  :  to 
tax  a  man’s  food,  or  the  fubjeft  that  af¬ 
fords  him  bare  neceffaries,  is  worfe  than 
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the  denying  him  protection  :  it  ftarves 
him.  Hence  the  following  propofition 
may  be  laid  down  as  the  corner  done 
of  taxation-building,  “  That  every  man 
“  ought  to  contribute  to  the  public  re- 
“  venue,  not  in  proportion  to  his  fub- 
“  fiance,  but  to  his  ability.”  I  am  forrv 
to  obferve,  that  this  rule  is  little  regarded 
in  Britifh  taxes  ;  though  nothing  would 
contribute  more  to  fweeten  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  make  them  fond  of 
their  government,  than  a  regulation  fraught 
with  fo  much  equity. 

Taxes  were  long  in  ufe  before  it  was 
difcovered,  that  they  could  be  made  fub- 

fervient  to  other  purpofes,  befide  that  of 
fupporting  government.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  ftates  of  Burgundy  rejected 
with  indignation  a  demand  made  by  the 
Duke,  of  a  duty  cn  fait  ;  tho’  they  found 
no  other  objection,  but  that  it  would  op- 
prefs  the  poor  people,  who  lived  moftly  on 
fait  meat  and  fait  filh.  It  did  not  occur 
to  them,  that  fuch  a  tax  might  hurt  their 
manufactures,  by  raifing  the  price  of  -la- 
hour.  A  tax  of  two  {hillings  on  every 
hearth,  known  by  the  name  of  hearth- 
money ,  was  granted  to  Charles  II.  his  heirs 
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t.uid  fucceffois,  for  ever.  It  was  abroga- 

FeG  hJ  an  of  William  and  Mary,  anno 
i6oS,  on  the  following  preamble,  44  That 

6  i  *  *  . 

it  is  not  only  a  great  oppreffion  upon 
6£  the  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of  llavery 
upon  the  whole  people,  expofing  every 
“  man’s  houfe  to  be  entered  into  and 
fearched  at  pleafure,  by  perfons  un¬ 
known  to  him.”  Had  the  harm  done 
by  iuch  a  tax  to  our  manufactures  been 
at  that  time  underflood,  it  would  have 
been  urged  as  the  capital  reafon  againft  it. 
Our  late  improvements  in  commercial  po¬ 
litics  have  unfolded  an  important  doCtrine, 
That  taxes  are  feldom  indifferent  to  the 
public  good  ;  that  frequently  they  are 
more  cppreflive  to  the  people,  than  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  fovereign  ;  and,  cn  the  other 
hand,  that  they  may  be  fo  contrived,  as 
to  rival  bounties  in  promoting  induflry, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  effeCts  of  taxes,  have  rendered  the 
fubjeCt  not  a  little  intricate. 

It  is  an  article  of  importance  in  govern¬ 
ment,  to  have  it  afcertained,  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  income  of  a  nation  may 
be  drawn  from  the  people  by  taxes,  with¬ 
out  irapoverifhing  them.  An  eighth  part 
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is  held  to  be  too  much  ;  hufbandiy,  com¬ 
merce,  and  population,  would  iufTer.  Da  ■ 
venant  fays,  that  the  Dutch  pay  to  the 
public  annually,  the  fourth  part  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  their  country  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
their  ftriCt  oeconomy  enables  them  to  bear 
that  immenle  load,  without  railing  the 
price  of  labour  fo  high  as  to  cut  them  out 
of  the  foreign  market.  It  was  probably  fo 
in  the  days  of  Davenant  ;  but,  oi  late, 
matters  are  much  altered :  the  dearneis 
of  living  and  of  labour,  has  excluded  all 
the  Dutch  manufactures  from  the  foreign 
market.  Till  the  French  war  in  King- 
William’s  reign,  England  paid  in  taxes 
but  about  a  twentieth  part  of  its  annual 
income. 


SECT.  II. 
Power  of  impojing  Taxes . 


npHat  to  impofe  taxes  belongs  to  the  fo- 
vereign,  and  to  him  only,  is  un¬ 
doubted.  But  it  has  been  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  even  King  and  parliament,  who  pof- 
Vol.  II.  Z  z  fefs 
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ifc,s  tue/overeign  authority  in  Britain,  can 
-•'ga!ly  anpofe  a  tax  without  confent  of 
the  people.  The  celebrated  Locke,  in  his 
eflay  on  Government  ( a ),  lays  down  the 
following  propofition  as  fundamental. 
“  ’ris  true>  governments  cannot  be  fup- 
“  ported  without  great  charge  ;  and  ’tis 
“  fit  every  one  who  enjoys  his  {hare  of 
“  protection  fhould  pay  out  of  his  eftate 
ms  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it. 

“  But  fti11  “  muft  be  with  his  own  con- 
•  w.L,  i,  c,  the  confent  of  the  majority, 
giving  it  either  by  themfelves,  or  their 
i  eprefentatives  chofen  by  them  ;  for  if 
any  one  fhal!  claim  a  powrer  to  Jay  and 
levy  taxes  on  the  people  by  his  own  an- 
“  thority,  and  without  fuch  confent  of 
the  people,  he  thereby  invades  the  fun- 
damental  law  of  property,  and  fubverts 
the  end  oi  government.  For  what  pro¬ 
perty  have  i  in  that  which  another  may 
“  by  right  take  when  he  pleafes  to  him- 
felf  i  ’  No  author  has  reflected  more 
honour  on  his  native  country,  and  on 
mankind,  than  Mr  Locke.  Yet  no  name 
is  above  truth  ;  and  l  am  obliged  to  ob- 
ferve,  tho’  with  regret,  that  in  the  forego- 

(a)  Chap.  IJ.  §  140. 
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|ng  reafoning  the  right  of  xmpofing  taxes 
is  laid  upon  a  very  crazy  foundation.  ^  It 
may  indeed  be  faid  with  fome  colour,  that 
the  freeholders  virtually  impower  their  re- 
prefentatives  to  tax  them,  But  Bieir  v.-i 
pals  and  tenants,  who  have  no  vote  in  e- 
lecimg  members  of  parliament,  empo  a  er 
none  to  tax  them :  yet  they  are  taxed  luce 
others  ;  and  fo  are  the  vaflals  and  tenants 
of  peers.  Add  to  thefe  an  immenfe  num¬ 
ber  of  artifans,  manufacturers,  day-labou¬ 
rers,  domeftics,  &c.  &c.  witn  the  whole 
female  lex  ;  and  it  will  appear,  that  thofe 
who  are  reprelented  in  parliament,  make 
not  the  hundreth  part  of  the  taxable 
people.  But  further,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  our  author,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  muft  bind  the  mino¬ 
rity.  This  circumftance  might  have  open¬ 
ed  his  eyes  :  for  furely  the  minority  in 
this  cafe  are  bound  without  their  confent  ; 
nay,  againft  their  confent.  That  a  date 
cannot  tax  its  fubjeCts  without  their  con¬ 
fent,  is  a  rafh  proportion,  totally  lubver- 
five  of  government.  Locke  himfelf  has 
fuggefted  the  folid  foundation  of  taxes, 
tho5  inadvertently  he  lays  no  weight  on  it. 

I  borrow  his  own  words :  “  That  every 

u  one 
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"  one  wll°  enjoys  his  {hare  of  prote&ion, 
‘‘  filou!d  pay  out  of  his  efiate  his  propor¬ 
tion  foi  the  maintenance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  1  he  duties  of  fovereign  and  of 
fubjeCi  are  reciprocal  $  and  common  ju- 
ftice  requires,  that  a  fubjeCt,  or  any  per- 
ion  who  is  protected  by  a  government,, 
ought  to  pay  for  that  protection.  Similar 
inftances  without  number  of  fuch  recipro¬ 
cal  outies,  occur  in  the  laws  of  every  civi¬ 
lized  nation.  A  man  calls  for  meat  and 
drink  in  a  tavern  :  is  he  not  bound  to  pay, 
tho’  he  made  no  agreement  beforehand  ? 
A  man  waited  over  a  river  in  a  ferry-boat, 
muft  pay  the  common  fare,  though  he 
made  no  promife.  Nay,  it  is  every  man’s 

intcieft  to  pay  for  protection  :  government 
cannot  fubfift  without  a  public  fund  :  and 
wnat  will  become  of  individuals,  when 
leit  open  to  every  rapacious  invader  ? 
Thus  taxes  are  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  government ;  and  the  interpofition  of 
fovereign  authority  is  only  neceflary  for 
determining  the  expediency  of  a  tax  ;  and 
the  quota,  if  found  expedient. 

Many  writers,  raided  by  the  refpeCtable 
authority  of  Locke,  boldly  maintain,  that 
a  Britifh  parliament  cannot  legally  tax  the 
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American  colonies,  who  are  not  reprefent- 
ed  in  parliament.  This  propofition,  which 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  of  late 
years  has  led  me  to  be  more  explicit  on  the 
power  of  impofing  taxes,  than  otherwife 
would  be  neceffary.  Thofe  who  favour 
the  independence  of  our  colonies  urge, 

“  That  a  man  ought  to  have  the  dilpofal 
“  of  what  he  acquires  by  honeft  induftry, 

“  fubjed  to  no  control  :  whence  the  ne¬ 
tt  celfity  of  a  parliament  for  impofmg 
«  taxes,  where  every  individual  is  either 
“  perfonally  prefent,  or  by  a  reprefenta- 
«  tive  of  his  own  eledion.  The  aid  ac~ 

“  cordingly  given  to  a  Britifh  fovereign, 

“  is  not  a  tribute,  but  a  free  and  volun- 
“  tary  gift.”  What  is  faid  above  will 
bring'  the  difpute  within  a  very  narrow 
compafs.  If  our  colonifts  be  Britifh  fub- 
jeds,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  contro¬ 
verted,  they  are  fubjeded  to  the  Britifh 
legiflature  in  every  article  of  government ; 
and  as  from  the  beginning  they  have  been 
proteded  by  Britain,  they  ought,  like  o- 
ther  fubjeds,  to  pay  for  that  protedion. 

There  never  was  a  time  lefs  favourable  to 
their  claim  of  freedom  from  taxes,  than 

the  clofe  of  the  late  war  with  France.  Had 

not 
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not  Britain  feafonably  interpofed,  they 
would  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  France, 
and  becomes  (laves  to  defpotilm. 

If  it  be  queftioned,  By  what  ads  is  a 
man  underftood  to  claim  protedion  of  a 
government ;  1  anfwer,  By  fetting  his  foot 
within  the  territory.  If,  upon  landing  at 
Dover,  a  foreigner  be  robbed,  the  law  in- 
terpofes  for  him  as  for  a  native.  And  as 
he  is  thus  protected,  he  pays  for  protec¬ 
tion  when  he  purchafes  a  pair  of  lhoes,  or 
a  bottle  of  beer.  The  cafe  is  clear,  with 
refpect  to  a  man  who  can  chufe  the  place 
of  his  refidence.  But  what  Aral!  be  faid 
of  children,  who  are  not  capable  of  choice, 
nor  of  confent  ?  They  are  proteded  ;  and 
protection  implies  the  reciprocal  duty  of 
paying  taxes-  As  foon  as  a  young  man  is 
capable  of  ading  for  himfelf,  he  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  chufe  other  protedors,  if  thofe 

who  have  hitherto  proteded  him  be  not  to 
his  tafte. 

It  a  iegal  power  to  impofe  taxes  without 
content  ot  the  people,  did  neceffarily  im¬ 
ply  a  legal  power  to  impofe  taxes  at  plea- 
lure,  without  limitation,  Locke’s  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  invincible,  in  a  country  of 
fteedom  at  teafh  A  power  to  impofe  taxes 
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at  pleafure,  would  indeed  be  an  invafioa 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  property  ;  be- 
caufe,  under  pretext  of  taxing,  it  would 
fubjedf  every  man’s  property  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  will  of  the  fovereign.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  no  weight,  where  the  fovereign  & 
power  is  limited.  I  he  reciprocal  duties 
between  fovereign  and  iubjedl  imply,  that 
the  people  ought  to  contribute  what  futns 
are  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  fovereign  ought  not  to 
demand  more.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  no 
regular  check  againft  him,  when  he  tranf- 
greffes  his  duty  in  this  particular  1  out 
there  is  an  effectual  check  in  the  nature  of 
every  government  that  is  not  legally  de- 
f’potic,  viz.  a  general  concert  among  all 
ranks,  to  vindicate  their  liberty  againft  a 
courfe  of  violence  and  oppreffion ;  and 
multiplied  ads  of  that  kind  have  more 
than  once  brought  about  fuch  a  concert. 

As  every  member  of  the  body-politic  is 
under  protedion  of  the  government,  every 
one  of  them,  as  obferved  above,  ought  to 
pay  for  being  protected  ;  and  yet  this  pro¬ 
portion  has  been  controverted  by  an  au¬ 
thor  of  feme  note  (a)  j  who  maintains, 
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(a)  L’ami  des  hommes* 
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lhat  the  food  and  raiment  furnilhed  to 
the  fociety  by  hufbandmen  and  manu~ 

<s  faCturers,  are  all  that  thefe  good  people 
ate  bound  to  contribute  :  and  fuppofing 
them  bound  to  contribute  more,  it  is 
not  till  others  have  done  as  much  for 
the  public.  ’  At  that  rate,  lawyers  and 
pnyficians  ought  alfo  to  be  exempted  from 
contributing;  efpecially  thofe  who  draw 
the  greateft  fums,  becaufe  they  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  do  the  molt  good.  That  argument, 
the  fuggeftion  of  a  benevolent  heart,  is  no 
proof  of  an  enlightened  undemanding. 
The  labours  of  the  farmer,  of  the  lawyer, 
of  the  phyfician,  contribute  not  a  mite  to 
the  public  fund,  nor  tend  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  government.  The  luxurious  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  great  eftate  has  a  ftill  better 
title  to  be  exempted  than  the  hufband- 
man  ;  becaufe  he  is  a  great  benefactor  ftfe- 
the  public,  by  giving  bread  to  a  variety  *' 
of  induftrious  people.  In  a  word,  every 
man  ought  to  contribute  for  being  pro¬ 
tected  ;  and  if  a  hufbandman  be  protected 
in  working  for  himfelf  one-and-fifty  weeks 
yearly,  he  ought  thankfully  to  work  one 
week  more,  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
that  protection. 
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Different  Sorts  oj  Taxes,  with  their  Aa 

f 

vantages  and  Disadvantages. 

A  LL  taxes  are  laid  upon  perfons  ;  but 
in  different  refpedts  :  a  tax  laid  on  a 

man  perfonally,  for  himfelf  and  family, 
is  termed  a  capitation- tax  ;  a  tax  laid  on 
him  for  his  property,  is  termed  a  tax  on 
goods.  The  latter  is  the  only  rational  tax, 
becaufe  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the  a- 
bility  of  the  proprietor.  It  has  only  one 
inconvenience,  that  his  debts  mu  ft  be  o 
verlooked  ;  becaufe  to  take  thefe  into  the 
account,  would  lead  to  endlefs  intricacies. 
But  there  is  an  obvious  remedy  for  that 
inconvenience  :  let  the  man  who  complains 
free  himfelf  of  debt,  by  felling  land  or 
moveables  j  which  will  fo  far  relieve  him 
of  the  tax.  Nor  ought  this  meafure  to  be 
confidered  as  a  hardfhip  :  it  is  ieldom  the 
intereft  of  a  landholder  to  be  in  debt ;  and 
with  refpe«ft  to  the  public,  the  meaiure 
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not  only  promotes  the  circulation  of  pro¬ 
pel  ty,  but  is  favourable  to  creditors,  by 
procuring  them  payment.  A  capitation- 
tax  gees  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  a& 
if  ad  men  were  of  equal  ability.  What 
prompts  it  is,  that  many  men,  rich  in 
bonds  and  other  moveables  that  can  eafily 
be  hid  from  public  inlpedion,  cannot  be 
reached  otherwife  than  by  a  capitation-tax. 
But  as,  by  the  very  fuppofnion,  fuch  men 
cannot  be  diftinguifned  from  the  mafs  of 
the  people,  that  mode  of  taxing,  miferably 
unequal,  is  rarely  pradifed  among  en¬ 
lightened  nations-.  R-ulfia  labours  under  a 
capitation- tax.  Some  years  ago,  a  capita¬ 
tion-tax  was  impofed  in  Denmark,  obli¬ 
ging  even  day-labourers  to  pay  for  their 
wives  and  children.  Upon  the  fame  ab« 
furd  plan,  a  tax  was  impofed  on  marriage. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  po¬ 
pulation  was  intended  to  be  difeouragedi 
The  Danifh  miniftry  have  been  fenfible  of 
the  impropriety  of  fuch  taxes  ;  for  a  tax 
impofed  on  thofe  who  obtain  titles  of  ho¬ 
nour  from  the  crown,  is  applied  for  relie¬ 
ving  hufbandmen  of  their  capitation- tax. 
But  a  tax  of  this  kind  lies  open  to  many 
other  objedions.  It  cannot  fail  to  raife 
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the  price  of  labour,  a  poifonous  effect  in  a 
country  of  induftry  ;  for  the  labourer  will 
relieve  hirnlelf  of  the  tax,  by  heightening 
his  wages  :  more  prudent  it  would  be  to 
lay  the  tax  diredly  on  the  employer,  which 
would  remove  the  pretext  for  heightening 
wages.  The  taxing  of  day-labourers,  whe¬ 
ther  by  capitation  or  in  any  other  manner, 
has  befide  an  effedt  contrary  to  what  is  in¬ 
tended  :  inftead  of  increafing  the  public 
revenue,  it  virtually  leffens  it,  by  raifing 
the  pay  of  foldiers,  failors,  and  of  every 
workman  employed  by  government. 

Taxes  upon  goods  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
upon  things  confumable,  and  upon  things 
not  confumable.  I  begin  with  the  latter. 
The  land-tax  in  Britain,  paid  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  according  to  an  invariable  rule,  and 
levied  with  very  little  expence,  is  of  all 
taxes  the  moftjuft,  and  the  moll  effe&ual. 
The  proprietor,  knowing  beforehand  the 
fum  he  is  fubjedted  to,  prepares  according¬ 
ly  :  and  as  each  proprietor  contributes 
in  proportion  to  his  eftate,  the  tax  makes 
no  variation  in  their  relative  opulence. 
The  only  improvement  it  is  fufceptible  of, 
is  the  Athenian  regulation,  of  exempting 
fmall  eftates  that  are  no  more  than  fufficient 
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to  afford  bread  to  the  frugal  proprietor. 
In.  trance,  the  land-tax  feems  to  have 
been  eftablifhed  on  a  very  falfe  foundation, 
viz-  That  the  clergy  perform  their  duty 
to  the  ftate  by  praying  and  inftruding, 
that  the  noblelfe  fight  for  the  ftate  ;  and 
confequently,  that  the  only  duty  left  to 
the  farmer,  is  to  defray  the  charges  of 
government.  This  argument  would  hold, 
if  the  clergy  were  not  paid  for  praying, 
nor  the  noblelfe  for  fighting.  Such  a  load 
upon  the  pooreft  members  of  the  ftate,  is 
an  abfurdity  in  politics.  And  to  render  it 
ftill  more  abfurd,  the  tax  on  the  farmer  is 
not  impofed  by  an  invariable  rule  :  every 
one  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  apparent 
circumftances,  which  in  effed  is  to  tax  in- 
duftry.  Nor  is  this  all.  Under  pretext 
of  preventing  famine,  the  exporting  of 
corn,  even  from  province  to  province,  is 

frequently  interrupted  ;  by  which  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  corn  of  a  plentiful  year  is 
deftroyed  by  infeds,  and  in  a  year  of  fcar- 
city  is  engroffed  by  merchants.  Suppofe 
a  plan  were  defiderated  for  difcouraging 
agriculture,  here  is  one  a  dually  put  in 
execution,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  infallible. 

“  Were  it  related,”  obferves  a  French 

writer, 
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writer,  “  in  fome  foreign  hiftory,  that 
“  there  is  a  country  extremely  fertile,  in 
“  a  fine  climate,  enjoying  navigable  rivers, 

“  with  every  advantage  for  the  commerce 
“  of  corn ;  and  yet  that  the  produft  is 
if  not  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants:  would 
“  not  one  conclude  the  people  to  be  fiu 
“  pid  and  barbarous  ?  And  yet  this  is 
if  the  cafe  of  France.”  He  adds  the  true 
reafon,  which  is,  the  difcouragement  huf- 
bandry  lies  :  under  by  oppreffive  taxes. 
We  have  Diodorus  Siculus  for  our  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  hufbandman  was  greatly 
xefpeaed  in  Hindoftan.  Among  other 
nations,  fays  he,  the  land  during  war  lies 
unfilled  ;  but  in  Hindoftan,  hufbandmen 
are  facred,  and  no  foldier  ventures  to  lay 
a  hand  on  them.  They  are  confidered  as 
fervants  of  the  public,  who  cannot  de  dif- 

penfed  with. 

It  is  a  grofs  error  to  maintain,  that  a 
tax  on  land  is  the  fame  with  a  tax  on  the 
product  of  land.  The  former,  which  is 
the  Englifh  mode,  is  no  difcouragement 
to  induftry  and  improvements  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  higher  the  value  of  land  is 
raifed,  the  lefs  will  the  tax  be  in  propor¬ 
tion,  The  latter,  which  is  the  French 

mode, 
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mode,  is.  a  great  difcouragement  to  indu- 

17  and  imPr°vements ;  becaufe  the  more 
a  man  improves,  the  deeper  he  is  taxed. 

The  tenth  part  of  the  produd  of  land,  is 

e  0n  y  tax  that  is  paid  in  China.  This 
tax,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tithe  paid 
among  us  to  the  clergy,  yields  to  the  Bri- 

.  m°fe  °f  taxmS  the  land  itfelf,  and  not 
>ts  produd  S  but  is  lefs  exceptionable  than 
e  land-tax  in  France,  becaufe  it  is  not 
arbitrary.  The  Chinefe  tax,  paid  in  kind, 
3S  itored  in  magazines,  and  fold  from  time 
to  time  for  maintaining  the  magiftrates 
and  the  army,  the  furplus  being  remitted 
to  the  treafury.  In  cafe  of  famine,  it  is 
fold  to  the  poor  people  at  a  moderate  price" 
In  Tonquin,  there  is  a  land-tax,  which,* 
ii-e  that  in  France,  is  laid  upon  the  pea- 
fants,  exempting  people  of  condition,  and 
the  literati  in  particular.  Many  grounds 
that  bear  not  corn,  contribute  hay  for  the 
ting’s  elephants  and  cavalry  :  which  the 
pCi^r  peafants  are  obliged  to  carry  to  the 
capital,  even  from  the  greateft  diftince  ;  a 
regulation  no  lefs  injudicious  than  flavi/h. 

The  window-tax,  the  coach-tax,  and 
the  plate-  tax,  come  under  the  prefent  head, 
being  taxes  upon  things  not  confumable.’ 

In 
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In  Holland  horfes  are  taxed ;  and  there  is 
a  tax  on  domeftic  fervants,  which  del'erves 
well  to  be  imitated.  Vanity  in  Britain,, 
and  love  of  {how,  have  multiplied  do- 
meftics,  far  beyond  neceffity,  and  even 
beyond  convenience.  A  number  of  idiers 
colle&ed  in  a  luxurious  family,  become 
vitious  and  debauched  ;  and  many  ufeful 
hands  are  withdrawn  from  hulhandry  and 
manufactures.  In  order  that  the  tax  may 
reach  none  but  the  vain  and  fplendid, 
thofe  who  have  but  one  fervant  pay  no¬ 
thing:  two  domeftics  fubjeCt  the  matter  to 
five  fhillings  for  each,  three  to  ten  {hil¬ 
lings  for  each,  four  to  twenty  {hillings, 
five  to  forty  {hillings,  and  fo  on  in  a  geo¬ 
metrical  progreffion.  In  Denmark,  a  far¬ 
mer  is  taxed  for  every  plough  he  ufes.  If 
the  tax  be  intended  for  difcouraging  ex- 
tenfive  farms,  it  is  a  happy  contrivance, 
agreeable  to  found  policy  ;  for  fmall  farms 
increafe  the  number  of  temperate  and  ro- 
buft  people,  fit  for  every  fort  of  labour. 

Next  of  taxes  upon  things  confumable. 
The  taxes  that  appear  the  leaft  oppreflive, 
becaufe  difguifed,  are  what  are  laid  on  our 
manufactures  :  the  tax  is  advanced  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  drawn  from  the  pur- 

chafer 
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chafer  as  part  of  the  price.  In  Rome,  a 
tax  was  laid  upon  every  man  who  pur- 

chafed  a  Have.  It  is  reported  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  that  the  tax  was  remitted  by  the 
Emperor  Nero  ;  and  yet  no  alteration  was 
made,  but  to  oblige  the  vender  to  advance 
the  tax.  Hear  Tacitus  on  that  fubjedt  («). 
“  Vedigal  quintae  et  vicefimae  venalium 
mancipiorum  remilTum,  fpecie  magis 
quam  vi  j  quia  cum  venditor  pendere 
“  juberetur,  in  partem  pretii  emptoribus 
accrefcebat  *.  Thus,  with  relpedi:  to 
our  taxes  on  foap,  fhoes,  candles,  and  o- 
ther  things  confumable,  the  purchafer 
thinks  he  is  only  paying  the  price,  and  ne¬ 
ver  dreams  that  he  is  paying  a  tax.  To 
fupport  the  illufion,  the  duty  ought  to  be 
moderate  i  to  impofe  a  tax  twenty  times 
the  value  of  the  commodity,  as  is  done  in 
France  with  refpedt  to  fait,  raifes  more 
difguft  in  the  people  as  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive  them,  than  when  laid  on  without 
difguife.  Such  exorbitant  taxes,  which 

*  “  The  tax  of  a  twenty  fifth  upon  flaves  to  be  fold 
“  was  remitted  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality ; 

“  becaufe  when  the  feller  was  ordered  to  pay  it,  he 
“  laid  it  upon  the  price  to  the  buyer.” 

(a)  AnuaL  lib,  13, 
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are  paid  with  the  utmoft  reluctance,  can¬ 
not  be  made  effectual  but  by  fevere  penal¬ 
ties,  equal  to  what  are  inflicted  on  the 
moll  atrocious  criminals  ;  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  has  a  bad  effeCt  with  refpeCt  to 
morals,  as  it  blends  great  and  fmall  crimes 
together,  and  tends  to  leflen  the  hoiiOi 
one  naturally  conceives  at  the  former. 

Such  taxes  are  attended  with  another 
fignal  advantage  :  they  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  ability  of  the  contributors,  the  opu¬ 
lent  being  commonly  the  greateft  confu- 
mers.  The  taxes  on  coaches  and  on  plate 
are  paid  by  men  of  fortune,  without  load¬ 
ing  the  induftrious  poor  ;  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  are  excellent  ;  being  impoled,  how¬ 
ever,  without  difguife,  they  are  paid  with 
more  reluCtance  by  the  rich,  than  taxes  on 
confumption  are  by  the  poor. 

I  add  one  other  advantage  of  taxes  on 
confumption.  They  are  finely  contrived 
to  conneCt  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign 
with  that  of  his  fubjeCts  ;  for  his  profit  a- 
rifes  from  their  profperity. 

Such  are  the  advantages  oi  a  tax  on  con¬ 
fumption  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  praifed,  as 
attended  with  no  inconvenience.  The  re¬ 
tailer,  under  pretext  of  the  tax,  railes  the 
Vol,  II.  3  B  price 
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price  higher  than  barely  to  indemnify 
himfelf ;  by  which  means  the  tax  is  com¬ 
monly  doubled  on  the  confumer.  The  in¬ 
convenience,  however,  is  but  temporary. 

Such  extortion,’  fays  Davenant,  “  can- 

e_  nci  ^  ^ong  >  for  every  commodity  in 

*’  common  ufe  finds  in  the  market  its  true 
*l  value  and  price.” 

There  is  another  inconvenience  much 
moie  diftrefling,  becaufe  it  admits  not  a 
remedy,  and  becaufe  it  affeCts  the  ftate  it- 
ielf.  Taxes  on  confumption,  being  com¬ 
monly  laid  on  things  of  the  greateft  ufe, 
raife  a  great  fum  to  the  public,  without 
much  burdening  individuals  ;  the  duty  on 
coal,  3 or  example,  on  candle,  on  leather, 
on  foap,  on  fait,  on  malt,  and  on  malt- 
liquor.  Thefe  duties,  however,  carry  in 
their  bofom  a  flow  poifon,  by  railing  the 
price  of  labour  and  of  manufactures.  Be 
Wit  obferves,  that  the  Dutch  taxes  upon 
confumption  have  railed  the  price  of  their 
broaa  cloth  forty  per  cent.  ;  and  our  ma¬ 
nufactures,  by  the  fame  means,  are  raifed  at 
lead  thirty  per  cent.  Britain  has  long  la¬ 
boured  under  this  chronical  diftemper  ; 
which,  by  excluding  her  from  foreign 
markets,  will  not  only  put  an  end  to  her 

own 
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own  manufactures,  but  will  open  a  wide 
door  to  the  foreign,  as  fmuggling  cannot 
be  prevented  where  commodities  imported 
are  much  cheaper  than  our  own.  The 
Dutch  taxes  on  confumption  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  ;  and  yet  neceffary,  not  only 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  government, 
but  for  guarding  their  frontier,  and,  above 
all,  for  keeping  out  the  fea  !  The  induftry, 
however,  and  frugality  or  the  people,  e- 
nable  them  to  bear  that  heavy  burden  with¬ 
out  murmuring.  But  other  European  na¬ 
tions  have  now  acquired  a  fhare  of  the  im- 
menfe  commerce  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  Dutch  alone,  Their  trade,  according¬ 
ly,  is  on  the  decline  ;  and,  when  it  finks  a 

little  lower,  the  heavy  taxes  will  undoubt- 
edly  depopulate  their  country. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  tnat  tax° 
es  on  confumption  are  not  equally  pro¬ 
per  in  every  cafe.  They  are  proper  in  a 
populous  country,  like  tiolland  5  became 
the  expencs  of  collecting  is  but  a  trifle, 
compared  with  the  fums  collected.  But, 
in  a  country  thinly  peopled,  fuch  taxes 
are  Improper  ;  hecaufe  the  expence  of  col¬ 
lecting  makes  too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  fums  collected  :  in  the  highlands  of: 

Scotland, 
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Scotland,  the  excife  on  ale  and  fpirits  de= 
nays  not  the  expence  of  levying;  the  people 
are  burdened,  and  the  government  is  not 
fupported.  I  fufped  that  the  window-tax 
in  Scotland  lies  open  to  the  fame  objection. 

A  lotteiy  is  a  fort  of  tax  different  from 
any  that  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  a  tax, 
of  all,  the  molt  agreeable,  being  entirely 
voluntary.  An  appetite  for  gaming,  inhe¬ 
rent  even  in  favages,  prompts  multitudes 
to  venture  their  money  in  hopes  of  a  high 
prize  ;  though  they  cannot  altogether  hide 
from  themfelves  the  inequality  of  the  play. 
But  it  is  well,  that  the  felfiih  paffions  of 
men  can  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  public 
good.  Lotteries,  however,  produce  one 

unhappy  effed.  They  blunt  the  edge  of 
Induftry,  by  direding  the  attention  to  a 
more  compendious  mode  of  gain.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  money  acquired  by  a  lotte¬ 
ry,  feldom  turns  to  account ;  for  what 
comes  without  trouble,  goes  commonly 
without  thought* 


E  C  T. 
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SECT.  IV, 

Manner  of  levying  Taxes, 


O  avoid  the  rapacity  of  farmers,  a 
m  mild  government  will,  in  moft  ca¬ 
fes,  prefer  management  ;  i.  e.  it  will  levy 
taxes  by  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Montefquieu  ( a )  has  handled  thav 
point  with  his  ufual  fprightly  elegance. 

Importation-duties  are  commonly  laid 
upon  the  importer  before  tne  cargo  is 
landed,  leaving  him  to  add  the  duty  to  the 
price  of  the  goods  ;  and  the  facility  of  le¬ 
vying,  is  the  motive  for  preferring  tha 
mode.  But,  is  it  not  hard  that  the  im- 


t 


porter  ffiould  be  obliged  to  advance  a  great 
fum  in  name  of  duty,  before  drawing  a 
{hilling  by  the  fale  of  his  goods  ;  It  is  not 
only  hard,  but  grofsly  unjuft  *,  for,  if  the 
goods  periffi  without  being  fold,  the  duty 
is  loft  to  the  importer :  he  has  no  claim  a- 
gainft  the  public  for  reftitution.  I  his  has 


[a)  L’Efprit  des  loir,  liv.  13.  ch.  29* 
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ir,°re  tJle  a3r  of  defpotifm,  than  of  a  fre* 
government.  Would  it  not  be  more  equi¬ 
table,  that  the  goods  fhould  be  lodged  in 
a  public  warehoufe,  under  cuftody  0f  re¬ 
venue-officers,  the  importer  paying  the 

'••:v  as  g°ods  ate  fold  ?  According  to  the 
preient  mode,  the  duty  remains  with  the 
collector  three  years,  in  order  to  be  repaid 
to  the  importer,  if  the  goods  be  exported 
witma  that  time  :  but,  by  the  mode  pro- 
poled,  the  duty  would  be  paid  to  the  trea- 
lury  as  goods  are  fold,  which  might  be 
within  a  month  from  the  time  of  importa¬ 
tion  perhaps  a  week  j  and  the  treafury 
would  profit,  as  well  as  the  fair  trader. 

1  here  are  Public  warehoufes  adjoining  to 
aie  cudornhoufe  of  Bourdeaux,  where  the 
mgars  of  the  French  colonies  are  depofit- 
ed,  till  the  importer  finds  a  market  •  and 
he  pays  the  duty  gradually  as  fales  are 
:r!af‘e-  *f-  rejoices  me,  that  the  fame  mode 


jo  adopted  in  this  liland  with  refped  to 
forne  xoreign  articles  necelfary  in  our  trade 
with  Africa  :  the  duty  is  not  demanded. 
ni!  goods  be  dripped  for  that  conti¬ 
nent.  it  is  alfo  adopted  with  refpeci  to 
foreign  lalt,  and  with  refpe£t  to  rum  im¬ 
ported  from  our  fugar- colonies. 


Befide 
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Befide  the  equity  of  what  is  here  pro- 
pofed,  which  relieves  the  importer  from 
advance  of  money,  and  from  rifk,  many 
other  advantages  would  be  derived  from 
it.  In  the  firft  place,  the  merchant,  ha¬ 
ving  no  occafion  to  referve  any  portion  of 
his  capital  for  anfwering  the  duty,  would 
be  enabled  to  commence  trade  with  a  fmall 
ftock,  or  to  increafe  his  trade,  if  his  dock 
be  large  :  trade  would  flourilh,  and  the 
public  revenue  would  increafe  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  It  would  leffen  fmug- 
glintr  :  many  who  commence  trade  with 
upright  intention,  are  tempted  to  fmuggle 
for  want  of  ready  money  to  pay  the  duty. 
Thirdly,  This  manner  of  levying  the  duty 
would  not  only  leffen  the  number  of  offi¬ 
cers,  but  remove  every  reafon  for  claim¬ 
ing  difcount  on  pretext  of  leakage,  famples, 
and  the  drying  or  fhrinking  of  goods.  In 
the  prefent  manner  of  levying,  that  dif¬ 
count  muff  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
officer  :  a  private  underftanding  is  thus  o- 
pened  between  him  and  the  merchant, 
hurtful  to  the  revenue,  and  deftrudtive  to 
morals.  Fourthly,  The  merchant  would 
be  enabled  to  lower  his  prices,  and  be 
forced  to  lower  them,  by  having  many  ri¬ 
vals  ; 
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vals  ;  which  at  the  fame  time  would  give 
accefs  to  heighten  importation-duties,  with¬ 
out  raifing  the  price  of  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties,  above  what  it  is  at  prefent.  But  the 
capital  advantage  of  all  would  be,  to  ren¬ 
der,  in  effed,  every  port  in  Britain  a  free 
port,  enabling  Englifh  merchants,  many 
of  whom  have  great  capitals,  to  outftrip 
foreigners  in  what  is  termed  a  commerce  of 
Speculation.  This  iiland  is  well  fituated  for 
iuch  commerce  ;  and,  were  our  ports  free, 
the  produdions  of  all  climates  would  be 
ftored  up  in  them,  ready  for  exportation, 
when  a  market  offers  ;  an  excellent  plan 
for  increafmg  our  flapping,  and  for  pro¬ 
ducing  boundlefs  wealth. 


SECT.  V. 


Rules  to  be  obferved  in  Raxing-. 


r|  ‘HE  different  objeds  of  taxes,  and  the 
A  intricacy  thereby  occafioned,  require 
general  rules,  not  only  for  direding  the 
legiflature  in  impofing  them,  but  for  ena¬ 
bling 
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bling  others  to  judge  what  are  beneficial, 
and  what  hurtful. 

The  firft.  rule  I  (hall  fuggeft  is,  That, 
wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  irnug- 
ling,  taxes  ought  to  be  moderate  ;  tor 
fmuggling  can  never  effeaually  be  reftram- 
ed,  where  the  cheapnefs  of  imported  gooda 
is  in  effed  an  infurance  againft  the  rife  ; 
in  which  view,  Swift  humoroufly  oo 
feives,  that  two  and  two  do  not  always 


make  four.  A  duty  of  35  per  cent,  upon 


printed  linen  imported  into  France,  encou¬ 
rages  fmuggling  :  a  lower  duty  would 
produce  a  preater  fum  to  the  public,  and 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  French  manu¬ 


facturer.  Bone-lace  imported  into  France 
is  charged  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  in. 
order  to  favour  that  manufadture  at  home: 
but  in  vain  ;  tor  bone- lace  is  ealiiy  fmug- 


gled,  and  the  price  is  little  higher  than  be- 
fore.  The  high  duty  on  fuccus  hquoritiae 
imported  into  Britain,  being  L.  y  :  2  :  6 


per  hundred  weight,  was  a  great  encou¬ 
ragement  for  fmuggling;  for  which  reafqn, 


it  is  reduced  to  30  (hillings  per  hundred 


weight  [a]. 


[a)  7th  Geo.  III.  cap.  47. 
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Smuggling  of  tea,  which  draws  great 
lams  from  Britain,  is  much  encouraged  by 
its  high  price  at  home.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  would  be  profitable,  both  to  the 
public,  and  to  individuals,  to  lay  afide  the 
importation- duty,  and  to  fubftitute  in  its 
ftead  a  duty  on  the  conlumer.  Freedom 
of  importation  would  enable  the  tail  In¬ 
dia  company  to  fell  fo  cheap,  as  effectually 
to  banifh  fmuggling  ;  and  the  low  price  of 
tea  would  enable  the  confirmer  to  pay  a 
pretty  finart  duty,  without  being  much 
out  of  pocket.  The  following  mode  is 
propofed,  as  a  hint  merely  that  may  lead 
to  improvements.  Let  every  man  who  u~ 
iGo  tea  be  fubjected  to  a  moderate  tax.  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  mode  of  living.  A b folate 
Precifion  cannot  be  expeded  in  propor¬ 
tioning  the  tax  on  families  ;  but  grois  ine¬ 
quality  may  eafily  be  prevented.  For  in- 
fiance,  let  the  mode  of  living  be  determi¬ 
ned  by  the  equipage  that  is  kept.  A  coach 
or  chaife  with  two  horfes  £ hall  fubjed  a 
family  to  a  yearly  tax  of  L.  to;  heighten¬ 
ing  the  tax  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  horfes  and  carriages  ;  two  fervants  in  li¬ 
very,  without  a  carriage,  to  a  tax  of  40  s. ; 
every  other  family  paying  20  s.  Every 

family 
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family  where  tea  is  ufcd  mult  be  entered 
in  the  colledor’s  books,  with  its  mode  of 
living,  under  a  heavy  penalty  ;  which 
would  regulate  the  coach- tax,  as  well  as 
that  on  tea.  Such  a  tax,  little  expenfive 
in  levying,  would  undoubtedly  be  effec— 
tual  :  a  mailer  of  a  family  is  imprudent 
indeed,  if  he  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
vender,  of  a  malicious  neighbour,  or  of  a 
difgufted  fervant,  to  fubjedl  him  to  a  hea¬ 
vy7  penalty,  f.  his  tax,  at  the  fame  time, 
would  be  the  lead  difagreeable  of  any  that 
is  levied  without  diiguife  ;  being  in  effect 
a  voluntary7  tax,  as  the  mode  ox  living  is 
voluntary.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
temper  the  tax,  fo  as  to  afford  a  greater 
mm  to  the  public  than  it  receives  at  pre- 
fent  from  the  importation- duty,  and  yet 
to  coft  our  people  no  more  for  tea  than 
they  pay  at  prefent,  confidering  the  high 
price  of  the  commodity  *. 

To  favour  our  own  cambric  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  importation  of  it  is  prohibited. 
The  unhappy  circumftance  is,  that  fine 
cambric  is  eafily  fmuggled  :  the  price  is 

#  In  Holland,  a  perfon  is  prohibited  from  drinking 

tea  without  licenfe,  for  which  he  pays  a  yearly  fum. 

.  \ 
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great,  and  the  bulk  fmall.  Would  it  not 
be  more  politic,  to  admit  importation  un~ 
der  a  duty  fo  moderate  as  not  to  encourage 
Inuiggling.  I  be  duty  applied  for  promo¬ 
ting  our  own  cambric-  manufacture,  would 
in  time  fo  improve  it,  as  to  put  us  above 
the  hazard  of  rivalfhip,  with  refpeCt’  at 
lead  to  our  own  confumption.  It  is  plea- 
fant  to  trace  the  progreffive  effects  of  fuch 
a  plan.  The  importation- duties  would 
at  In  It  be  conhderable  5  and  yet  no  higher 
than  necefiary  for  nurfmg  an  infant  ma¬ 
nufacture.  As  the  manufacture  improves 
more  and  more  of  it  would  be  confirmed 

'4  '  -/ 

at  home  ;  and  the  duty  would  fall  in  pro¬ 
portion.  But  then  this  final!  duty  would 
be  (efficient  to  encourage  a  EnanufaCture, 
now  approaching  to  perfection. 

High  duties  on  importation  are  immo¬ 
ral,  as  well  as  impolitic  ;  for,  is  it  not  un- 
juftifiable  in  a  legiflature,  ft  1  ft  to  tempt, 
and  then  to  punilh  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation. 

As  an  Appendix  to  the  rule  for  prevent¬ 
ing  fmuggling,  I  add,  that  a  tax  upon  a 
fafhion,  which  can  be  laid  abide  at  pleafure, 
can  little  be  depended  on.  In  the  year 
sy6 7,  a  duty  was  laid  on  chip-hats,  worn 
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at  that  time  by  women  of  faflvon.  They 
were  inRantly  laid  afide,  and  the  tax  pro¬ 
duced  nothing. 

A  fecond  rule  is,  That  taxes  expenlive 
in  the  levying  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  being 
heavy  on  the  people,  without  a  propor¬ 
tional  benefit  to  the  revenue.  Our  land-  , 
tax  is  admirable  :  it  affords  a  great  ium,  le¬ 
vied  with  very  little  expence.  1  he  duties 
on  coaches,  and  on  gold  and  filver- plate, 
are  fimilar  ;  and  fo  would  be  the  tax  on 
tea  above  propofed.  The  taxes  that  are  the 
molt  hurtful  to  trade  and  manutadtuies, 
fuch  as  the  duties  on  foap,  candle,  leather, 

are  expenlive  in  levying. 

A  third  rule  is,  To  avoid  arbitrary  taxes. 

They  are  difguftful  to  all,  not  excepting 
thofe  who  are  favourably  treated  ;  becaufe 
felf  partiality  feldom  permits  a  man  to 
think  that  juftice  is  done  him.  A  tax  laid 
on  perfons,  in  proportion  to  their  trade, 
or  their  prudence,  muft  be  arbitrary,  even 
where  juftice  is  intended  ;  becaufe 

it  depends  on  vague  opinion  or  conjec¬ 
ture  1  every  man  tbinks  bimielf  injuied  ^ 
and  the  fum  levied  does  not  balance  the 
difcontent  it  occafions.  1  he  tax  laid  on 
the  French  farmer  in  proportion  to  his 
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fubflance,  is  an  intolerable  grievance,  and 
a  great  engine  of  oppreffion  ;  if  the  far¬ 
mer  exert  any  aflivity  in  meliorating  his 
-■am],  he  is  lure  to  be  doubly  taxed.  Ham¬ 
burgh  affords  the  only  inftance  of  a  tax  on 
trade  and  riches,  that  is  willingly  paid, 
and  that  confequently  is  levied  without 
oppreffion.  Every  merchant  puts  private-* 
,y  into  the  public  cheft  the  fum  that,  in  his 
own  ^opinion,  he  ought  to  contribute  ;  a 
fingulai  example  of  integrity  in  a  great 
trading  town,  for  there  is  no  fufpicion  of 
wrong  in  that  tacit  contribution.  But  this 
ftate  is  not  yet  corrupted  by  luxury. 

_  Becaufe  many  vices  that  poifon  a  na¬ 
tion,  a  rife  from  inequality  of  fortune  I 
piopofe  it  as  a  fourth  rule,  to  remedy  that 
inequality  as  much  as  poffible,  by  relie¬ 
ving  the  poor,  and  burdening  the  rich. 
Heavy  taxes  are  lightly  born  by  men  of 
overgrown  eftates.  Thofe  proprietors  e~ 
specially,  wl>6  wound  the  public  by  con¬ 
verting  much  land  from  profit  to  pleafure, 
ought  not  to  be  fpared.  Would  it  not 
contribute  greatly  to  the  public  good,  that  a 
tax  or  jo  fhould  be  lard  on  every  houfe 
that  has  50  windows  ;  L,  150  on  houfes  of 
100  windows;  and  L.  400  on  houfes  of 
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200  windows  ;  By  the  fame  principle,  e- 
very  deer-park  of  200  acres  ought  to  pay 
L.  50  ;  of  500  acres  L.  200;  and  ol  1000 
acres  L.  600.  Fifty  acres  of  pleafure- 
ground  to  pay  L.  30  ;  100  Rich  acres 

L.  80  ;  150  acres  L.  200  ;  and  200  acres 
L.  300.  Such  a  tax  would  have  a  colla¬ 
teral  good  effect  :  it  would  probably  move 
high-minded  men  to  leave  cut  more 
ground  for  maintaining  the  poor,  than 
they  are  commonly  inclined  to  do. 

A  fifth  ru  e  cf  capita!  importance,  as  it 
regards  the  intercft  of  the  ftate  in  general, 
is,  That  every  tax  which  tends  to  irnpo- 
verith  the  nation  ought  to  be  rejected  with 
indignation.  Such  taxes  contradict  the 
very  nature  cf  government,  which  is  to 
proteCt,  not  to  opprefs.  And,  fuppofing 
the  interelt  of  the  governing  power  to  be 
only  regarded,  a  ftate  is  not  meafured  by 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  by  what  the 
fubje&s  are  able  to  pay  annually  without 
end.  A  fovereign,  however  regardlefs  of 
his  duty  as  a  father  of  his  people,  will  re¬ 
gard  that  rule  for  his  own  fake  :  a  nation 
impoveiilhed  by  oppreffive  taxes  will  re¬ 
duce  the  Sovereign  at  hilt  to  the  fame  po¬ 
verty  ;  for  he  cannot  levy  what  they  can¬ 
not  oav, 
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Whether  taxes  impofed  on  common  ne~ 
ceffaries,  which  fall  heavy  upon  the  la** 
bourng  poor,  be  of  the  kind  now  men¬ 
tioned,  deferves  the  mofi:  lerious  delibera¬ 
tion.  Where  they  tend  to  promote  indu- 
ftl7.  they  are  highly  falutary  :  where  they 
deprive  us  of  foreign  markets,  by  railing 
the  pi  ice  of  labour  and  of  manufactures* 
tiie^.  are  highly  noxious.  In  fome  cafes, 
m du dry  may  be  promoted  by  taxes,  with¬ 
out  railing  the  price  of  labour  and  of  ma» 
nufaGures.  Fobolfki  in  Siberia  is  a  po¬ 
pulous  town,  the  price  of  provifions  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  and  the  people  on  that  ac¬ 
count  are  extremely  idle.  While  they  are 
inafters  of  a  farthing,  they  work  none  : 
when  they  are  pinched  with  hunger,  they 
gam  in  a  nay  what  maintains  them  a  week ° 
they  never  think  of  to-morrow,  nor  of 
providing  againft  want.  A  tax  there  upon 
necelfai  ics  would  probably  excite  iome  de- 
giee  of  induftry.  buch  a  tax,  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  augmented  gradu¬ 
ally,  would  promote  induftry  more  and 
more,  fo  as  to  fqueeze  out  of  that  lazy 
people  three,  four,  or  even  live  days  labour 
weekly,  without  railing  their  wastes,  or 
the  price  of  their  work.  But  beware  of  a 
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general  rule.  The  effed  would  be  very 
different  in  Britain,  where  moderate  labour 
without  much  relaxation  is  requifue  for  li¬ 
ving  comfortably  :  in  every  iuch  cale,  a 
permanent  tax  upon  neceflaries  fails  not  m 
time  to  raife  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  a  fingle  year  of  fcarcity,  there  is 
commonly  more  labour  than  in  plentiful 
years.  But,  fuppofe  fcarcity  to  continue 
many  years  fucceffively,  or  iuppofe  a  per¬ 
manent  tax  on  neceflaries,  wages  muft 
rife  till  the  labourer  find  comfortable  li¬ 
ving  ;  if  the  employer  cbftinately  ftand 
out,  the  labourer  will  in  defpair  abandon 
the  work  altogether,  and  commence  beg¬ 
gar  ;  or  will  retire  to  a  country  lefs  burden¬ 
ed  with  taxes.  Hence  a  falutary  dodrine. 
That,  where  expence  of  living  equals,  or 
nearly  equals,  what  is  gained  by  bodily  la¬ 
bour,  moderate  taxes  renewed  from  time  to 
time'after  confiderable  intervals,  will  pro¬ 
mote  induftry,  without  railing  tne  price  of 
labour  ;  but  that  permanent  taxes  will 
unavoidably  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and 
of  manufadures.  In  Holland,  the  high 
price  of  provihons  and  of  labour,  occa- 
fioned  by  permanent  taxes,  have  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  foreign  market  every  one 
of  their  manufadures  that  can  be  fupplied 
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by  other  nations.  Heavy  taxes  have  anni- 

i>ated  their  once  fiourifhing  manufadtures 
of  woo!,  of  filk,  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
many  others.  The  prices  of  labour  and 

0i  manufad):ures  have  in  England  been  im¬ 
moderately  raifed  by  the  fame  means. 

To  prevent  a  total  downfall  of  our  ma- 
n'lnadtures,  fevera!  political  writers  hold, 
that  the  labouring  poor  ought  to  be  diflbur- 
dened  of  all  taxes.  Hie  royal  tithe  pro- 
pofed  for  France,  inftead  of  all  other  tax¬ 
es,  publifhed  in  the  name  of  Marefchal 
v  aubhan,  or  fuch  a  tax  laid  upon  land  in 
England,  eariy  impofed,  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  wonders.  But  the  expedient  would 
now  come  too  late,  at  leaft  in  England  ; 
Etch  profligacy  have  the  poor-rates  produ¬ 
ced  among  the  lower  ranks,  that  to  relieve 
them  from  taxes,  would  probably  make 
them  work  lefs,  but  allured Iy  would  not 
make  them  work  cheaper.  It  is  vain  there¬ 
fore  to  think  of  a  remedy  again!!  idlenefs 
and  high  wages,  while  the  poor-rates  fub- 
fift  in  their  prefent  form.  Davenant  pro¬ 
nounces,  that  the  Englilh  poor-rates  will  in 
time  be  the  bane  of  their  manufadtures. 

He  computes,  that  the  perfons  receiving 
alms  in  England  amounted  to  one  million* 
and  two  hundred  thoufand  ;  the  half  of 
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whom  at  lead  would  have  continued  to 
work,  had  they  not  relied  on  panfh-chan- 
ty.  But  of  this  more  at  large  in  a  feparate 

fketch. 

Were  the  poor-rates  abolifhed,  a  gene¬ 
ral  a of  naturalization  would  not  only 
augment  the  ftrength  of  Britain, by  adding 
to 'the  number  of  its  people,  but  would 
compel  the  natives  to  work  cheaper,  and 
confequently  to  be  more  indudrious. 

If  thefe  expedients  be  not  relilhed,  the 
only  one  that  remains  for  preferving  our 
manufadtures,  is,  to  encourage  their  ex¬ 
portation  by  a  bounty,  fuch  as  may  en¬ 
able  us  to  cope  with  our  rivals  in  foreign 
markets.  But,  where  is  the  fund  for  a 
bounty  fo  extenfive  ?  It  may  be  laiicd  out 
of  land,  like  the  Athenian  tax  above  men¬ 
tioned,  burdening  great  proprietors  in  a 
geometrical  proportion,  and  freeing  thole 
who  have  not  above  L.  100  of  land-rent. 

That  tax  would  raife  a  great  fum  to  the 

\ 

public,  without  any  real  lofs  to  thofe  who 
are  burdened  ;  for  comparative  riches 
would  remain  the  fame  as  formerly.  Nay, 
fuch  a  tax  would  in  time  prove  highly  be¬ 
neficial  to  land-proprietors  ;  for,  by  pro¬ 
moting  induftry  and  commerce,  it  would 
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i ..  ;fe  the  rent  of  land  much  above  the  con¬ 
tribution.  The  fums  contributed,  laid  out 
upon  interefl  at  five  per  cent,  would  not 
produce  fo  great  profit.  To  make  land¬ 
holders  embrace  the  tax,  may  it  not  be 
thought  fufficient,  that,  unleffs  for  fome 
bounty,  our  foreign  commerce  muft  vanifh, 
and  land  be  reduced  to  its  original  low  va¬ 
lue  ?  Can  any  man  hefitate  about  paying  a 

billing,  when  it  prevents  the  lofs  of  a 
pound  ? 

i  fhall  clofe  with  a  rule  of  deeper  con- 
cern  than  all  that  have  been  mentioned, 
■winch  is,  To  avoid  taxes  that  require  the 
oath  of  party.  They  are  deftrudive  to 
morals,  as  being  a  temptation  to  perjury. 

fevT  t^‘ere  are  fo  wicked,  as  to  hurt  others 
by  perjury  :  at  the  fame  time,  not  many 
of  the  lower  ranks  fcruple  much  at  perju¬ 
ry,  when  it  prevents  hurt  to  themfelves. 
Consider  the  duty  on  candle  :  thofe  only 
who  brew  for  fale,  pay  the  duty  on  malt- 
liquor  5  and  to  avoid  the  brewer’s  oath,  the 
quantity  is  aicertained  by  officers  who  at¬ 
tend  the  procefs  :  but  the  duty  on  candle 
is  oppreffive,  as  comprehending  poor  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  no  candle  for  fale  ;  and  is 
rubverfive  of  morals,  by  requiring  their  oath 

upon 
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upon  the  quantity  they  make  for  their  own 
ufe.  Figure  a  poor  widow,  burdened  with 
five  or  fix  children  :  fhe  is  not  permitted 
to  make  ready  a  little  food  for  her  infants 
by  the  light  of  a  rag  dipped  in  greafe, 
without  paying  what  (he  has  not  to  pay, 
or  being  guilty  of  perjury.  However  up¬ 
right  originally,  poverty  and  anxiety  a- 
bout  her  infants,  will  tempt  her  to  conceal 
the  truth,  and  to  deny  upon  oath  —  a  lad 
leffon  to  her  poor  children  :  ought  they  to 
be  punifhed  for  copying  after  their  mother, 
whom  they  loved  and  revered  ?  Whatever 
fhe  did  appears  right  in  their  eyes.  The 
manner  of  levying  the  fait- tax  in  France  is 
indeed  arbitrary  j  but  it  has  not  an  im¬ 
moral  tendency  :  an  oath  is  avoided  5  and 
every  mafter  of  a  family  pays  ror  the  quan¬ 
tity  he  is  prefumed  to  confume.  French 
wine  is  often  imported  into  Britain  as  Spa- 
nifh,  which  pays  lefs  duty.  To  check 
that  fraud,  the  importer’s  oath  is  requi¬ 
red  ;  and,  if  perjury  be  fufpedted,  a  jury  is 
fet  upon  him  in  exchequer.  This  is  hor¬ 
rid  :  the  importer  is  tempted  by  a  high 
duty  on  French  wine  to  commit  perjury  ; 
for  which  he  is  profecuted  in  a  fovereign 
court,  open  to  all  the  world  :  he  turns 

defperate, 
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dclpcrate,  and  lofes  all  fenfe  of  honour. 

l  hus  cuftom-houfe  oaths  have  become  a 
proverb,  as  meriting  no  regard  ;  and  cor- 
riipaon  creeping  on,  will  become  univer- 
a  *  bome  goods  imported  pay  a  duty  ad 
'valorem ;  and  to  afcertain  the  value,  the 
importer’s  oath  is  required.  In  China  the 
boots  of  the  merchants  are  truSed  with! 
out  an  oath.  Why  not  imitate  fo  laudable 
a  practice  ?  If  our  people  be  more  cor- 
rupicfl,  perjury  may  be  avoided,  by  ordain- 
osg  Uie  merchant  to  deliver  his  goods  to 
any  who  will  demand  them,  at  the  rate 
ftatecl  in  his  boohs ;  with  the  addition  of 
ten  per  cent,  as  a  fufficient  profit  to  him- 
felfi  Oaths  have  been  greatly  multiplied 
in  Britain  fince  the  Revolution,  without 
referve,  and  contrary  to  found  policy, 
i'cw  oaths  have  been  invented  againft 
thofe  who  are  difaffected  to  the  govern¬ 
ment ;  againft  fictitious  titles  in  eleding 
parliament-members  ;  againft  defrauding 
Ui!„  icvenue,  eke.  &c.  They  have  been  io 
hackneyed,  and  have  become  fo  familiar,  as 
to  oe  held  a  matter  of  form  merely.  Perju¬ 
ry  has  dwindled  into  a  venial  tranfgreflion, 
and  is  fcaice  held  an  imputation  on  any 
man  a  chara,cs.c. »  Lamentable  indeed  has 
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been  the  conduct  of  our  legiflature  :  inftead 
of  laws  for  reforming  or  improving  mo-” 
rals,  the  imprudent  multiplication  of  oaths 
has  not  only  fpread  corruption  through  e- 
very  rank,  but,  by  annihilating  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  oath  over  confcience,  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  entirely  ineffectual. 


SECT.  VI. 

Faxes  examined  with  refpeci  to  their  effects. 


O  other  political  fubjeCt  is  of  greater 
_  importance  to  Britain  than  the  pre- 
fent  :  a  whole  life  might  be  profitably  be¬ 
llowed  on  it,  and  a  large  volume  ;  but  hints 
only  are  my  talk.  Confidering  taxes  with 

regard  to  their  effeCts,  they  may  be  com- 
modioufly  diftinguifhed  into  five  kinds. 
Firft,  Taxes  that  increafe  the  public  reve¬ 
nue,  without  producing  any  other  effeCt, 
good  or  bad.  Second,  Taxes  that  increafe 
the  public  revenue  ;  and  are  alfo  beneficial 
to  manufactures  and  commerce.  Third, 
Taxes  that  increafe  the  public  revenue  ; 
but  are  hurtful  to  manufactures  and  com¬ 
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merce.  Fourth,  Taxes  that  are  hurtful  to 
manufactures  and  commerce,  without  in- 
creating  the  public  revenue.  Fifth,  Taxes 
that  are  hurtful  to  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  i  and  alfo  leflen  the  public  revenue. 
I  proceed  to  inftances  of  each  kind,  drawn 
chiefly  from  Britifh  taxes. 

Our  land-tax  is  an  illuflrious  inftance  of 
the  firft  kind  :  it  produces  a  revenue  to  the 
public,  levied  with  very  little  expence  : 
and  it  hurts  no  mortal  ;  for  a  landholder 
who  pays  for  having  himfelf  and  his  eftate 
protected,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  hurt.  The 
duty  on  coaches  is  of  the  fame  kind.  Both 
taxes,  at  the  fame  time,  are  agreeable  to 
found  principles.  Men  ought  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  public  revenue,  as  far  as  they 
are  benefited  by  being  protected  :  a  rich 
man  requires  protection  for  his  pofieflions, 
as  well  as  for  his  perlon,  and  therefore 
ought  to  contribute  largely  :  a  poor  man 
requires  protection  for  his  perfon  only, 
and  therefore  ought  to  contribute  little. 

A  tax  on  foreign  luxuries  is  an  inflance 
of  the  fecond  kind.  It  increafes  the  public 
revenue :  and  it  greatly  benefits  indivi¬ 
duals  :  not  only  by  reftraining  the  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  but  by  en¬ 
couraging 
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couraging  our  own  ina  nil  failures.  Bri¬ 
tain  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  coal  exported  to 
Holland  ;  and  the  duty  on  exportation  is 

agreeable  to  found  policy,  being  Pal  f 
tbe  Dutch*  This  duty  is  another  inftance 
of  the  fecond  kind:  it  raifes  a  confiderable 
revenue  to  the  public;  and  it  enables  us 
to  cope  with  the  Dutch  in  every  manufac¬ 
ture  that  employs  coal,  luch  as  dying,  di- 

Rilling,  works  of  glafs  and  of  iron.  And 
thefe  manufactures  in  Britain,  by  the 
dearnefs  of  labour,  are  entitled  to  fome 
aid.  A  tax  on  horfes,  to  prevent  their  iri- 
creafe,  would  be  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  incredible  number  of  horfes  ufed  in 
coaches  and  other  wheel- carriages,  has  rai- 
fed  the  price  of  labour,  by  doubling  the 
price  of  oat- meal,  the  food  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  poor  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  I  he 
price  of  wheat  is  alfo  raifed  by  the  fame 
means  ;  becaufe  the  vaft  quantity  of  land 
employed  in  producing  oats,  leffens  the 
quantity  for  wheat.  I  would  not  exempt 
even  plough-horfes  from  the  tax  ;  hecauie 
in  every  view  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
life  oxen  So  little  regard  is  paid  to 

Vol.  II.  3  E  thefe 
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thefe  eonfiderations,  that  a  coach,  whether 

drawn  by  two  horfes  or  by  fix,'  pays  ,he 
lame  duty. 

As  to  the  third  kind,  our  forefathers 
ieem  to  have  had  no  notion  of  taxes  but  for 


refpefls.  They  are  cheaper  than  horfes  :  their  food, 
thetr  harnefs,  their  {hoes,  the  attendance  on  them, 
much  left  expenfive  ;  and  their  dung  much  better  for 

“  ;  jHorft-'s  ara  mor«  fubjefl  to  difeafes  ;  and  when 
dtfeafed  or  old  are  totally  ufelefs  :  a  flock  for  a  farm 

muft  be  renewed  at  leafl  every  ten  years  ;  whereas  a 
flock  of  oxen  may  be  kept  entire  forever  without  any 
new  expence,  as  they  will  always  draw  a  full  price 
when  fatted  for  food.  Nor  is  a  horfe  more  docile  than 
an  ox :  a  couple  of  oxen  in  a  plough  require  not  a 
driver  more  than  a  couple  of  horfes.  The  Dutch  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plough  with  oxen  ;  and  exer- 
cife  them  early  to  a  quick  pace,  fo  as  to  equal  horfes 
both  m  the  pHugh  and  in  the  waggon.  The  people 
of  Malabar  ufe  no  other  animal  for  the  plough  nor  for 
burdens.  About  Pondicherry  no  beafts  of  burden  are 
to  be  feen  but  oxen. .  The  Greeks  and  Romans  anci¬ 
ently  ufed  no  beafts  in  the  plough  but  oxen.  The  vaft 
mcreafe  of  horfes  of  late  years  for  luxury  as  well  as  for 
draught,  makes  a  great  confumption  of  oats.  If  in 
hufbandry  oxen  only  were  ufed,  which  require  no  oats, 
many  thoufand  acres  would  be  faved  for  wheat  and 
barley.  But  the  advantages  of  oxen  would  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  farmer.  Beef,  would  be  much  cheaper 
to  the  manufacturer,  by  the  vaft  addition  of  fat  oxen 
fent  to  market  ;  and  the  price  of  leather  and  tallow* 
would  fad  ;  a  national  benefit,  as  everyone  ufes  {hoes 
and  candles. 


increafing 
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increafmg  the  public  revenue,  without  once 
thinking  of  the  hurt  that  may  be  done  to 
individuals.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
a  poll-tax  was  laid  on  iheep.  And  fo  late 
as  the  reign  of  William  Ill.  marriage  was 
taxed.  I  am  grieved  to  obferve,  that  even 
to  this  day  we  have  many  taxes  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  ftate,  as  being  more  oppreffive 
upon  the  people  than  gainful  to  the  public 
revenue.  Multiplied  taxes  on  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  candle,  foap,  leather,  ale, 
fait,  &c.  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and  con- 
fequently  of  manufactures.  If  they  Utah 
have  the  effect  to  deprive  us  of  foreign 
markets,  which  we  have  reafon  to  dread, 
depopulation  and  poverty  muft  enfue. 
The  fait- tax  in  particular  is  eminently  de¬ 
trimental.  With  relpedt  to  the  othei 
mentioned,  the  rich  bear  the  greateft  bur¬ 
den,  being  the  greateft  confumers  ;  but  the 
{hare  they  pay  of  the  fait- tax  is  very  little, 
becaufe  they  rejeCt  fait  provifions.  The 
falt-tax  is  ftill  more  abfurd  in  another  re- 
fpeCt,  fait  being  a  choice  manure  for  land. 

One  would  be  amazed  to  hear  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  ufe  of  lime  as  a  manure  : 
he  would  be  ftill  more  amazed  to  hear  of 
the  prohibition  being  extended  to  fait, 
which  is  a  manure  much  fuperior,  and 

yet 
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7  vax  on  ialr,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  too  dear  for  a  manure,  furprifes 
no  man.  But  the  mental  eye  refembles 
that  of  the  body  :  it  feldom  perceives 
ceives  but  what  is  dire&ly  before  it  :  Con- 
iequences  lie  far  out  of  fight.  Many 
thoufand  quarters  of  good  wheat  have  been 
annually  with- held  from  Britain  by  the 
fait" tax.  What  the  treafury  has  gained, 
will  not  compenfate  the  fiftieth  part  of  that 
iofs.  The  abfurdity  of  with- holding  from 

us  a  manure  fo  profitable,  has  at  laft  been 
uncovered  j  and  remedied  in  part,  by  per¬ 
mitting  Englifh  foul  fait  to  be  ufed  for 


manure,  on  paying  four-pence  of  duty  per 
buihel  (a).  Why  was  not  Scotland  permit- 
initted  to  of  that  bounty  r  Our  can¬ 
didates,  it  would  appear,  are  more  felici¬ 
tous  of  a  feat  in  parliament,  than  of  ferving 
their  country  when  they  have  obtained 
that  honour.  What  pretext  would  there 
have  oeen  even  lor  murmuring,  had  every 
one  of  them  been  rejected  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  in  the  choice  of  reprefentatives  for  a 
new  parliament  ? 


I 

The  window- tax«is  more  detrimental  to 
the  people,  than  advantageous  to  the  re¬ 
venue.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  it  promotes 
large  farms  in  order  to  fave  houfes  and 

windows  ; 


a)  8°  Geo.  II L  cap;  25, 
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windows  5  whereas  fin  all  farms  tend  to 
multiply  a  hardy  and  frugal  race,  liieiul 
rQj*  gycx’y  purpofe.  In  the  next  jiiacc,  it  is 
a  difeouragement  to  manufactures,  by  tax- 
jng  the  houfes  in  which  they  are  carried 
on.  Manufacturers,  in  order  to  relieve 
themfelves  as  much  as  poffible  ftom  the 
tax,  make  a  fide  of  their  houfe  but  one 
window  ;  and  there  are  inftances,  where 
in  three  (tones  there  are  but  three  win¬ 
dows.  But  what  chiefly  raifes  my  aver- 
uon  to  that  tax,  is  that  it  burdens  the  poor 
more  than  the  rich  :  a  houfe  in  a  paultry 
w'dage  that  affords  not  five  pounds  of 
yearly  rent,  may  have  a  greater  number 
of  windows  than  one  in  London  rented  at 
fifty.  The  plate- tax  is  not  indeed  hurtful 
to  manufactures  and  commerce  :  but  it  is 
hurtful  to  the  common  intereft  ;  becaufe 
plate  converted  into  money  may  be  the 
means  of  laving  the  nation  at  a  crifis,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged,  in  Head 
of  being  loaded  with  a  tax.  On  pictures 
imported  into  Britain,  a  duty  is  laid  in 
proportion  to  the  fize*  Was  there  no  in¬ 
telligent  perfon  at  hand,  to  inform  our  le- 
giflature,  that  the  only  means  to  roufe  a 
genius  for  painting,  is  to  give  our  youth 
ready  accefs  to  good  pictures  ?  Till  thefe 

be 
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be  multiplied  in  Britain,  we  never  fhall 
have  the  reputation  of  producing  a  good 
painter.  So  far  indeed  it  is  lucky,  that 
the  moft  valuable  pictures  are  not  loaded 
with  a  greater  duty  than  the  moft  paul- 
try.  bifh,  both  fait  and  frefh,  brought  to 
Paris,  pay  a  duty  of  48  per  cent,  by  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  eftimation  of  the  value.  This  tax 
is  an  irreparable  injury  to  France,  by  dif- 
ccuraging  the  multiplication  of  feamen.  It 
is  beneficial  indeed  in  one  view,  as  it  tends 
to  check  the  growing  population  of  that 
great  city. 

Without  waiting  to  rummage  the  Bri, 
tifh  taxes  for  inftances  of  the  fourth  kind, 

1  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  foreign 
inftance.  In  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
there  are  inexhauftible  mines  of  coal,  the 
exportation  of  which  would  make  a  confi- 
derable  article  of  commerce,  were  it  not 
abfolutely  barred  by  an  exorbitant  duty. 
Phis  abfurd  duty  is  a  great  injury  to  pro¬ 
prietors  of  coal,  without  yielding  a  far¬ 
thing  to  the  revenue.  The  Dutch,  many 
years  ago,  offered  to  confine  themfelvesto 
that  country  for  coal,  on  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  relieved  from  the  duty  ;  which  would 
have  brought  down  the  price  below  that 
pf  Britifh  coal.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that 

the 
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the  propofal  was  reje&ed  ?  But  minifters 
feldom  regard  what  is  beneficial  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  unlefs  it  produce  an  immediate  bene¬ 
fit  to  their  fovereign  or  to  thernfelves.  The 
coal-mines  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands 
being  thus  fhut  up,  and  the  art  of  working 
them  loft,  the  Britifh  enjoy  the  monopoly 
of  exporting  coal  to  Holland.  And  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  beneficial  monopoly. 
The  Dutch  turf  is  wearing  out.  The 
woods  are  cut  down  every  where  near 
the  fea  ;  and  the  expence  of  carrying  wood 

for  fewel  from  a  diftance,  turns  greater 
and  greater  every  day. 

The  duty  on  coal  water-born  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  fifth  kind.  A  great  obftruc- 
tion  it  is  to  many  ufeful  manufaftures  that 
require  coal  ;  and  indeed  to  manufa&ures 
in  general,  by  increafing  the  expence  of 
coal,  an  elfential  article  in  a  cold  country. 
Nay,  one  would  imagine,  that  it  has  been 
intended  to  check  population  ;  as  poor 
wretches  benummed  with  cold,  have  little 
of  the  carnal  appetite.  It  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  adding  much  to  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  ;  for,  laying  afide  London,  it  produces 
out  a  mere  trifle.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
this  tax,  which  entitles  it  to  a  confpicuous 
place  in  the  fifth  clafs,  is,  that  it  is  not  lefs 

detri- 
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detrimental  to  the  public  revenue,  than 
to  individuals.  No  fedentary  art  nor  oc¬ 
cupation,  can  fucceed  in  a  cold  climate 
without  plenty  of  fewel.  One  may  at  the 
firft  glance  diftinguifh  the  coal- countries 
from  the  reft  of  England,  by  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  towns  and  villages.  Where 

4 

there  is  fcarcity  of  fewel,  fome  hours  are 
loft  every  morning  ;  becaufe  people  can¬ 
not  work  till  the  place  be  fufficiently 
warmed,  which  is  Specially  the  cafe  in 
manufactures  that  require  a  foft  and  deli¬ 
cate  finger.  Now,  in  many  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  that  might  be  provided  with  coal  by 
water,  the  labouring  poor  are  deprived  of 
that  comfort  by  the  tax.  Had  cheap 
firing  encouraged  thefe  people  to  profe- 
cute  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  at  this  day  they  would 
be  contributing  to  the  public  revenue 
by  other  duties,  much  greater  fums  than 
are  drawn  from  them  by  the  duty  on 
coal.  At  the  fame  time,  if  coal  muft  pay 
a  duty,  why  not  at  the  pit,  where  it  is 
cheapeft  ?  Is  it  not  an  egregious  blunder, 
to  lay  a  great  duty  on  thofe  who  pay  a. 
high  price  for  coal,  and  no  duty  on  thofe 

who  have  it  cheap  ?  If  there  muft  be  a 

coal- 
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-  coal-duty,  let  water-born  coal  at  any  rate 
be  exempted  ;  not  only  becaufe  even  with¬ 
out  duty  it  comes  dear  to  the  confumer, 
but  alfo  for  the  encouragement  of  feamen. 
For  the  honour  of  Britain  this  duty  ought 
to  be  expunged  from  our  ftatute-book,  ne¬ 
ver  again  to'fhow  its  face.  Great  reafon 
indeed  there  is  for  continuing  the  duty  on 
coal  confumed  in  London  ;  becaufe  eveiy 
artifice  fhould  be  pradifed,  to  prevent  the 
increafe  of  a  capital,  that  is  already  too 
large  for  this  or  for  any  other  kingdom. 
Towns  are  unhealthy  in  proportion  to  their 
fize  ;  and  a  great  town,  like  London,  is  a 
greater  enemy  to  population  than  war  o, 

famine. 
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Faxes  for  advancing  Indujlry  and  Commerce. 

OF  all  fciences,  that  of  politics  is  the 
moll  intricate  ;  and  its  progrefs  to¬ 
ward  maturity  is  flow  in  proportion.  In 
the  prefent  fedion,  taxes  on  exportation 
of  native  commodities  take  the  lead  ;  and 
'Vgl.  II  3  F  nothing 
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no.mng  can  let  m  a  ftronger  light  the  grofs 
ignorance  of  former  ages,  than  a  maxim 
univerfally  adopted,  That  to  tax  exporta¬ 
tion,  or  or  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  is  the 
beft  means  for  having  plenty  at  home.  la 
Scotland,  we  were  not  fatisfied  with  prohi¬ 
biting  the  exportation  of  corn,  of  fifii,  and 
of  hoiies  :  the  prohibition  was  extended  to 


manufactures,  linen  cloth,  candle,  butter, 
cheefe,  barked  hides,  fhoes  *(«). 

Duties  on  exportation  are  in  great  fa¬ 
vour,  from  a  notion  that  they  are  paid  by 
foreigners.  This  holds  fometimes,  as  in 
the  above  mentioned  cafe  of  coal  exported 
to  Demand  :  but  it  fails  in  every  cafe 
where  the  foreign  market  can  be  fupplied 
by  others  ;  for,  whatever  be  the  duty,  the 
merchant  muft  regulate  his  price  by  the 


*  Oil  was  the  only  commodity  that  by  the  laws  of 
Solon  was  permitted  to  be  exported  from  Africa.  The 
figs  o l  that  country,  which  are  delicious,  came  to  be 
produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  was  not  confumpt 
for  them  at  home  ;  and  yet  the  law  prohibiting  expor¬ 
tation  was  not  abrogated.  Sycophant  denotes  a  perfon 
who  informs  againft  the  exporter  of  figs  :  bat  the  pro¬ 
hibition  appearing  abfurd,  fycophant  became  a  term 
of  reproach. 

(a)  Ad  59.  pari.  1573. 
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market.  And,  even  fuppofing  the  market- 
price  at  prefent  to  be  Efficient  for  the 
duty,  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  ex¬ 
porter  ;  thofe  who  pay  no  duty  will  fa  air* 
every  nerve  of  rivalfhip,  till  they  cut  us 
out  by  low  prices.  The  duty  on  French 
wine  exported  from  France,  is  in  e**vT  « 
bounty  to  the  wines  of  neighbouring 
countries.  The  duty  is  unfkilfully  nnpo- 
fed,  being  the  fame  upon  all  wines  ex¬ 
ported,  without  regard  to  flavour  01 
ftrength  ;  which  bars  the  commerce  of 
fmall  wines,  tho’  they  far  exceed  the  ftrong 
in  quantity.  A  moderate  duty  on  expor¬ 
tation,  fuch  as  fmall  wines  can  bear, 
would  add  a  greater  fum  to  the  revenue, 
and  alfo  be  more  beneficial  to  commerce. 
To  improve  the  commerce  of  wine  in 
France,  the  exportation  ought  to  be  free, 
or  at  moll  charged  with  a  model  ate  duty 
ad  valorem.  In  Spain  an  exceffive  duty  is 
laid  upon  the  plant  barrile  when  export¬ 
ed  ;  from  an  opinion,  that  it  will  not 
grow  in  any  other  country.  It  is  not  con- 
fidered,  that  this  tax,  by  leflening  the  de¬ 
mand,  is  a  difeouragement  to  its  culture. 
A  moderate  duty  would  raife  more  money 

to  the  public,  would  employ  more  hands, 

and 
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ana  would  make  that  plant  a  permanent 
article  of  commerce.  The  exceffive  duty 
has  fet  invention  at  work,  for  fome  ma- 
tei  in  place  of  that  plant.  If  fuch  a  ma¬ 
terial  fball  be  difcovered,  the  Spanifh  mi- 
nifiry  will  be  convinced  of  a  falutary  ma¬ 
xim,  That  it  is  not  always  fafe  to  inter¬ 


rupt  by  high  duties  the  free  courfe  of 
commerce.  Formerly  in  Britain,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  manufactured  copper  was 
prohibited.  That  blunder  in  commercial 
politics  was  correfted  by  a  ftatute  in  the 
reign  of  King  William,  permitting  fuch 
copper  to  be  exported,  on  paying  a  duty 
of  four  drillings  the  hundred  weight.  The 
exportation  ought  to  have  been  declared 
free  ;  which  was  done  by  a  ftatute  of 
Queen  Anne.  But,  as  the  heat  of  im¬ 
provement  tends  naturally  to  excefs,  this 
itatute  permits  even  unwrought  copper,  a 
raw  material,  to  be  exported.  This  pro¬ 
bably  was  done  to  favour  copper-mines  : 
but  did  it  not  alfo  favour  foreign  copper- 
manufadtures  ?  Goods  and  merchandise 


of  the  produ<ft  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  may  be  exported  duty-free  ( a .) 
A  few  years  ago,  the  Eaft  India  Company 

(")  Georgs  L  cap.  14,  ait  8. 
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procured  an  ad  of  parliament,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  cannon  to  the  EaR  In¬ 
dies  ;  which  was  very  fhort  fighted  :  the 
Dutch  and  Danes  purchafe  cannon  here,  of 
which  they  make  a  profitable  trade  by 
exporting  them  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  A  can¬ 
non  is  purchafed  in  Scotland  for  about 
L.  14  per  ton,  and  fold  to  the  Nabobs  of 
Hindofian  for  between  L.  50  and  L.  70 
per  ton.  And  the  only  effeCt  of  the  aft  of 
parliament,  is  to  cut  the  Britifh  out  of  that 
profitable  branch  of  commerce.  Allum, 
lead,  and  fome  other  commodities  fpecified 
in  the  ftatute,  are  excepted  ;  and  a  duty 
formerly  paid  on  exportation  is  continued, 
for  encouraging  fuch  of  our  own  manu¬ 
factures  as  employ  any  oi  the  articles  fpe¬ 
cified.  In  Ireland,  to  this  day,  goods  ex¬ 
ported  are  loaded  with  a  high  duty,  with¬ 
out  even  diftinguilhing  made  work  from 
raw  materials  ;  corn,  for  example,  nlh, 
hops,  butter,  horned  cattle,  wrought  iron, 
leather  and  every  thing  made  of  it,  &c.  &c. 
And,  that  nothing  may  efcape,  all  goods 
exported  that  are  not  contained  in  the 
book  ol  rates,  pay  five  pen  cent,  a d  ‘valo¬ 
rem. 

When  Sully  entered  on  the  adminiftra- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  French  finances,  corn  in  France 
was  at  an  exorbitant  price,  occafioned  by 
negleft  of  hufbandry  during  the  civil  war. 
That  fagacious  minifter  difcovered  the  fe- 
cret  of  re-eftablifhing  agriculture,  and  of 
reducing  the  price  of  corn,  which  is,  to 
allow  a  free  exportation.  So  rapid  was  the 
fuccefs  of  that  bold  but  politic  meafure, 
that  in  a  few  years  France  became  the  gra- 
naiy  oi  Europe  ;  and,  what  at  prefent  may 
appear  wonderful,  we  find  in  the  Englilh 
records,  anno  1621 ,  bitter  complaints  of 
the  French  underfelling  them  in  their  own 
markets.  Goibert,  who,. fortunately  for  us, 
had  imbibed  the  common  error,  renewed 
the  ancient  prohibition  of  exporting  corn, 
hoping  to  have  it  cheap  at  home  for  his 
manufacturers.  But  he  was  in  a  grofs 
rm flake  ,  for  that  prohibition  has  been 
ttie  chief  caufe  Oi  many  famines  in  France 
fince  that  time.  The  corn-trade  in  France, 
by  that  means,  lay  long  under  great  dif- 
couragements  ;  and  the  French  miniftry 
continued  long  blind  to  the  intereft  of 
their  country.  At  laft,  edicts  were  iffu- 
ed,  authorising  the  commerce  of  corn  to 
be  abfclutely  free,  whether  fold  within 
the  kingdom  or  exported.  The  genera¬ 
lity 
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jit v,  however,  continued  blind.  In  the 
year  1768,  the  badnefs  of  the  ha:  v.  if 
having  occafioned  a  famine,  the  diftreffes 
of  the  people  were  exceffive,  and  their 
complaints  universal.  Overi&oLsng  altog-  - 
ther  the  bad  harbeft,  they  attiibuted  then 
mifery  to  the  new  law.  It  was  in  v  • 
urged,  that  freedom  in  the  corn-trade  en¬ 
courages  sericulture  :  the  popular  opinion 
was  adopted,  even  by  rooft  ot  <.i»e  p^nia- 
ments  :  fo  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  efta— 
blifhed  prejudices.  In  Turky,  about  thir¬ 
ty  years  ago,  a  grand  vizir  permitted  corn 
to  be  exported  more  freely  than  had  oeen 
done  formerly,  a  bufhel  of  wheat  being- 
fold  at  that  time  under  feventeen  pence. 
Every  nation  flocked  to  Turky  for  corn  ; 
and,  in  particular,  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  French  vefifels,  from  twenty  to 
two  hundred  tons,  entered  Smyrna  bay- 
in  one  day.  The  Janiflaries  and  popu¬ 
lace  took  the  alarm,  fearing  that  all  the 
corn  would  be  exported,  and  that  a  fa¬ 
mine  would  enfue.  In  Conftantinople  they 
grew  mutinous,  and  were  not  appeafed 
till  the  vizir  was  ftrangled,  and  his  body 
thrown  out  to  them.  His  fucceflfor,  cautious 
of  fplitting  on  the  fame  rock,  prohibited 

exportation 
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exportation  abfolutely.  In  that  country, 
rent  is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  product  ; 
and  the  farmers,  who  faw  no  demand,  ne¬ 
glected  tillage.  In  lefs  than  three  years, 
the  bufhel  of  wheat  rofe  to  fix  fhillings  ; 
and  the  uiftrefles  of  the  people  became  in¬ 
tolerable.  To  this  day,  the  fate  of  the 
good  vifir  is  lamented. 

We  have  improved  upon  Sully’s  difeo- 
very,  by  a  bounty  on  corn  exported,  which 
has  anfwered  our  moft  fanguine  expecta¬ 
tions.  A  great  increafe  of  gold  and  filver 
fubfequent  to  the  faid  bounty,  which  has 
raifed  the  price  of  many  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  mud  have  alfo  raifed  that  of  corn 
had  not  a  (till  greater  increafe  of  corn, 
occaficned  by  the  bounty,  reduced  its  price 
even  below  what  it  was  formerly  ;  and, 
by  that  means,  our  manufactures  have 
profited  by  the  bounty,  no  lefs  than  our 
hufbandry.  The  bounty  is  ftill  more  im¬ 
portant  in  another  refpeCt  :  our  wheat  can 
be  afforded  in  the  French  markets  cheaper 
than  their  own  ;  by  which  agriculture  in 
France  is  in  a  languifhing  ftate.  A.nd  it  is  in 
our  power,  during  a  war,  to  dafh  all  the 
French  fchemes  for  conqueft,  by  depriving 

them 
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tliem  of  bread  *  This  bounty,  therefore, 
is  our  palladium,  which  we  ought  religi- 
oufly  to  guard,  it  we  would  avoid  being  a 
province  of  France.  Some  fage  politici¬ 
ans  have  begun  of  late  to  mutter  againft 
it,  as  feeding  our  rival  manufacturers 
cheaper  than  our  own  ;  which  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  the  expence  of  exportation  com¬ 
monly  equals  the  bounty.  But,  fuppohng 
it  true,  will  the  evil  be  remedied  by  with¬ 
drawing  the  bounty  ?  On  the  contrary, 
k  will  difeourage  manufactures,  by  raifing 
the  price  of  wheat  at  home.  It  will  belide 
encourage  French  hufbandry,  fo  as  in  all 
prabability  Co  reduce  the  price  of  their 
wheat  below  what  we  afford  it  to  them. 

N 

In  France,  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  people  are  more  frugal,  they 
po fiefs  a  better  foil  and  climate  :  what 
have  we  to  balance  thefe  fignal  advantages 
but  our  bounty  ?  and  were  that  bounty 

*  Between  the  years  1715  and  1755,  there  was  of 
wheat  exported  from  England  to  France  twenty-one 
millions  of  feptkrs ,  eflimatcd  at  two  hundred  millions 
of  livres.  The  bounty  for  exporting  corn  has  fome- 
times  amounted  to  L.  150,000  for  a  (ingle  year.  But 
this  fum  is  not  all  loll  to  the  revenue  ;  for  frequently 
our  corn  is  exchanged  with  goods  tfc^t  pay  a  high  du¬ 
ty  on  importation. 
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withdrawn,  I  fhould  not  be  furprifed  to  fee 
trench  corn  poured  in  upon  us,  at  a  lower 
price  tnan  it  can  be  furnifhed  at  home  ; 
the  very  evil  that  was  felt  during  Sully’s 
adminiflration  *. 

The  exportation  of  Britifh  manufadures 
to  our  American  colonies,  ought  to  meet 
with  fuch  encouragement  as  to  prevent 
them  from  rivalling  us  :  it  would  be  a 
grcfs  blunder  to  encourage  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  by  impofing  a  duty  on  what  we  ex¬ 
port  to  them.  We  ought  rather  to  give  a 
bounty  on  exportation  ;  which,  by  un¬ 
derfelling  them  in  their  own  markets, 
would  quafh  every  attempt  to  rivalfhip. 

As  the  duty  on  foreign  linen  imported 
into  Britain  is  drawn  back  when  exported 
to  America,  our  legiflature  gave  a  bounty 
on  our  coarfe  linen  exported  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  enables  us  to  cope  with  the 
Germans  in  the  American  markets.  The 
flaming  or  printing  linen  cloth  has  of  late 
become  a  confiderable  article  in  the  ma> 


*  Public  granaries,  which  reft  on  a  principle  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  exportation,  are  hurtful  in  a  fertile  and 
extenfive  country  like  Britain,  being  a  difcouragement 
to  agriculture  ;  but  are  beneficial  in  great  towns, 

which  have  no  corn  of  their  own,  Swifterland  could 

*  ■* 

-not  exift  without  granaries. 
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nufadures  of  Britain  :  and  there  is  no 
fort  of  linen  more  proper  for  that  manu¬ 
facture  than  our  own.  The  duty  of  fo¬ 
reign  linen  is  drawn  back  when  export¬ 
ed  to  America,  whether  plain  or  ftamped  . 
and,  as  we  lofe  the  bounty  on  our  coarfe 
linen  when  ftamped,  none  but  foreign  li¬ 
nen  is  employed  in  the  {tamping  manufac¬ 
ture.  This  is  an  overfight,  fuch  as  our 
legiflature  is  guilty  of  fo  me  times  *. 

It  is  not  always  true  policy  to  difcou- 
rage  the  exportation  of  our  own  rude  ma¬ 
terials  :  liberty  of  exportation  gives  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  produce  them  in  gi eater 
plenty  at  home  ;  which  confequently  low- 

*  Early  in  the  year  1774,  an  application  was  made 
to  parliament  lor  fupporting  the  linen  manufacture,  at 
that  time  in  a  declining  Hate  ;  praying  in  particular 
that  ftamped  linen  Ihould  be  comprehended  under  the 
bounty  for  coarfe  linen  exported  to  America  :  in  order 
that  his  Majefty’s  loyal  fubjefts  might  have  the  fame 
favour  that  is  bellowed  on  foreigners.  From  an  ill- 
grounded  jealoufy,  that  this  application  might  be  of 
feme  prejudice  to  the  Engliftr  woolen  manufactures, 
the  bill,  in  a  peevilh  fit,  was  rejefted  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  With  refpefl,  at  leaft,  to  the  prayer  con¬ 
cerning  ftamped  linen,  I  may  boldly  affirm,  that  it  was 
doing  wrong,  without  even  a  pretext.  There  is  nothing 
perfeifl  of  human  invention.  Where  the  leg  flature 
ccnfifts  of  a  Angle  perfon,  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  mea- 
fures  always  prevail ;  where  it  confifts  ot  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  paffion  and  prejudice  cannot  always  be  prevented. 
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ers  lJle  Price  tb'our  manufadurers.  Upon 
that  principle,  the  exporting  corn  is  per¬ 
mitted,  and  in  Britain  even  encouraged 
with  a  bounty.  But,  where  exportation  of 
a  luhe  material  will- not  inereafe  its  quan- 
-it\  ,  the  prohibition  is  good  policy.  For 
example,  the  exporting  of  rags  for  paper 
may  be  prohibited  ;  becaufe  liberty  of  ex- 
poumg  wiii  not  occafion  one  yard  more  of 
jinen  cloth  to  be  con  fumed. 


By  on  3  is  me  city  of  Europe  where  the 
greateft  quantity  of  filk  fluffs  is  made  :  it 
is  at  tiie  lame  time  the  greateft  ftaple  of 
raw  filk  ;  the  filk  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  the 
jievant,  aRu  of  the  louth  of  France,  being 
tier'  collected,  I  he  exportation  of  raw 
jiitc  is  prohibited  in  France,  with  a  view  to 
! c fit i i  Ro  price  at  noinc,  and  to  obflruct 
•  aie  Irlic  manufadure  among  toreiP'ners, 
Tiie  fit  ft  is  a  grots  error  ;  the  prohibition 
of  exportation  producing  fcarcity,  not 
plenty  ano,  with  refped  to  the  other 
view,  h  feems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
that  the  commerce  of  the  filks  of  Italy,  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Levant ,  is  open  to  all 
trading  nations.  This  prohibition  is  in¬ 
deed  fo  injudicious,  that,  without  any  be¬ 
nefit  to  trance,  it  has  done  irreparable 
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mifchief  to  the  city  of  Lyons  :  while  the 
commerce  of  raw  filk,  both  buying  and 
felling,  was  monopolized  by  the  merchants 
of  that  city,  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  regulate  the  price  ;  but  to  compel  fo¬ 
reigners  to  go  to  the  lountain-head,  no*, 
only  raifes  the  price  by  concurrence  of  pur- 
chafers,  but  deprives  Lyons  of  a  lucrative 
monoply.  The  fame  blunder  is  repeated 
with  refped  to  raw  filk  fpun  and  dyed.  In 
Lyons,  filk  is  prepared  for  the  loom  with 
more  art  than  any  where  elfe  ;  and,  to  fe- 
cure  the  filk  manufacture,  the  exportation 
of  fpun  filk  is  prohibited  ;  which  muft 
roufe  foreigners  to  bellow  their  utmolt 
attention  upon  improving  the  fpinning  and 
drelfing  of  filk  :  and  who  knows  whether 
reiterated  trials  by  perfons  of  genius  may 
not,  in  England,  for  example,  bring  thefe 
branches  of  the  manufa&ure  to  greater 
perfe&ion  than  they  are  even  in  Lyons  ? 

Whether  we  have  not  committed  a  blun¬ 
der  of  the  fame  kind  in  prohibiting  ex¬ 
portation  of  our  wool,  is  a  very  ferious 
queftion,  which  I  proceed  to  examine.  A 
fpirit  for  hufbandry,  and  for  every  fort  of 
improvement,  is  in  France  turning  more 
and  more  general.  In  feveral  provinces 

there 
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there  are  focieties,  who  have  command  of 
public  money  for  promoting  agriculture  ; 
and  about  no  other  article  are  thefe  focie¬ 
ties  more  folicitous,  than  about  improving 
their  wool.  A  book  lately  publifhed  in 
Sweden,  and  tranflated  into  French,  has 
infpired  them  with  fanguine  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  as  it  contains  an  account  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  wool  being  greatly  improved  in  qua- 
iity,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  by  importing 
Spanifh  and  Engliih  Iheep  for  breed.  Now, 
as  France  is  an  exteniive  country,  fituated 
between  Spain  and  England,  two  excellent 
wool  countries,  it  would  be  ftrange,  if 
there  fhould  not  be  found  a  fingle  corner 
in  all  France  that  can  produce  good  wool. 
Britain  may  be  juftly  apprehenfxve  of 
thefe  attempts  ;  for,  if  Francs  can  cope 
with  us  under  the  difadvantage  of  procu- 
ling  our  wool  by  fmuggling,  how  far  will 
they  exceed  us  with  good  woo!  of  their 
own  !  The  woollen  cloth  of  England  has 
always  been  efteemed  its  capital  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  patriotifm  calls  on  every  one  to 
prevent,  if  poffible,  the  lofs  of  that  valuable 
branch.  Till  fomething  better  be  difco- 
vered,  I  venture  to  propofe  what  at  frft 
may  be  thought  a  ftrange  meafure  ;  and 

that 
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that  is,  to  permit  the  exportation  of  cur 
wool  upon  a  moderate  duty,  luch  as  will 
raile  the  price  to  the  French,  but  not  fuch 
as  to  encourage  fmuggling.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  procuring  wool  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  at  a  moderate  price,  joined  with  fe¬ 
deral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  implode 
their  own  wool,  would  foon  make  the 
French  abandon  thoughts  of  that  improve¬ 
ment. 

Experience  has  unfolded  the  advantages 
of  liberty  to  export  corn  :  that  liberty  has 
greatly  encouraged  agriculture,  and,  by 
increafing  the  quantity  of  corn,  has  made 
it  even  cheaper  at  home  than  formerly. 
Have  we  not  reafon  to  expe&  a  fimilar 
confequence,  from  the  fame  meafure,  with 
refpedt  to  wool  ?  A  new  vent  for  that 
commodity  would  Improve  the  breed  of 
our  fheep,  increafe  their  number,  melio¬ 
rate  the  land  by  their  dung,  and  probably 
bring  down  the  price  of  our  wool  at  home.  _ 
It  would  be  proper  indeed  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  wool,  as  of  corn,  when  the 
price  rifes  above  a  certain  fum.  This 
meafure  would  give  us  the  command  of 
that  valuable  commodity  :  it  would  fecure 
plenty  to  ourfelves,  and  diftrefs  our  rivals. 
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1  here  is  one  reafon  that  fhould  influ¬ 
ence  our  legiflature  to  permit  the  exporta- 

tIGn  cr  woo,j  even  fuppofmg  the  foregoing 
ajguments  to  be  inconclufive  :  very  lono- 
experience  may  teach  us,  if  we  can  be 
taught  by  experience,  that  vain  are  our  en- 
deavours  to  prevent  wool  from  being  ex¬ 
ported  :  it  holds  true  with  refped  to  all 
prohibitions,  that  fmuggling  will  always 
prevail,  where  the  profit  rifes  above  the 
rifk.  Why  not  then  make  a  virtue  of  ne- 
ceftity,  by  permitting  exportation  under  a 
duty  ?  The  fum  yearly  expended  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool  is  a- 
bove  L.  20,000.  The  fourth  part  of  that 
fum  would  be  fufficient  to  make  effedual  a 
moderate  duty.  Let  the  remainder,  with 
the  duty,  be  applied  as  a  premium  for  ex¬ 
porting  our  woollen  manufadures  :  fuch 
a  premium  would  make  them  flourifli 

i 

more  than  ever.  Were  that  meafure  a- 
dopted,  the  liberty  of  exporting  wool 
would  prove  a  Angular  blefiing  to  Eng¬ 
land, 

I  clofe  this  branch  with  a  commercial 
i.effon,  to  which  every  other  confideration 

ought 
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ought  to  yield.  1  he  trade  of  a  nation  de¬ 
pends,  for  the  moft  part,  on  very  delicate 
circumftances,  and  requires  to  be  caiefuny 
nut  fed.  Foreigners,  in  particular,  ought 
to  be  flattered  and  encouraged,  that  they 
may  prefer  us  before  others,  isor  ought, 
we  ever  to  rely  entirely  on  our  natuiai  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  forefee  what 
may  occur  to  overbalance  tnent.  tnis 
reflection  is  no  iefs  obvious  than  weighty, 
fads  will  be  more  effectual  than  argument 
for  making  a  deep  impreflion.  raefoie  the 
time  of  the  famous  Colbert,  Holland  was 
the  chief  market  for  French  manufactures. 


That  minifter,  in  order  to  monopolize  e- 
very  article  of  commerce,  laid  a  high  duty 
on  Dutch  goods  brought  into  France, 
The  Dutch,  refenting  this  meafure,  prohi¬ 
bited  totally  forne  French  manufactures, 
and  laid  a  high  duty  on  others  ;  which 
had  the  effeCt  to  encourage  thefe  manufac¬ 
tures  at  home.  The  revocation  of  the  e- 
<UCt  of  Nantz,  drove  a  vaft  number  of 
French  manufacturers  into  Holland  ;  and 
perfected  various  manufactures  formerly 
brought  'from  France.  In  a  word,  this 
meafure  intended  by  Colbert  to  turn  the 
balance  of  trade  entirely  on  the  fide  of  his 

y.o  l  ,  11,  3  h 
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country,  had  the  effect  of  turning  it  more 
ior  tae  Dutch  than  formerly.  The  Swifs, 
ionic  years  ago,  imported  all  their  wines 
irom  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  do?  ninions. 


iiic  iviug  iaia  a  men 


-  w  uul;  uicic  wines, 

knowing  that  the  Swils  had  not  ready  ac- 
cefs  to  any  other  wine-country.  He  did 
not  foreice,  that  this  high  duty  was  equal 


to  av  premium  tor  cultivating  the  vine  at 
Wine.  They  fucceeded  ;  and  now  are 


provided  with  wine  of  their  own  growth, 
i  he  city  of  Lyons,  by  making  filver-  thread 
in  perfection,  had  maintained  a  monopoly 
of  that  article  againft  foreigners,  as  well  as 
natives.  But  a  high  duty  on  its  exporta¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  monopolize  alfo  the  ma¬ 


nufacture  of  fiver-lace,  will  probably  ex¬ 
cite  foreigners  to  improve  their  own  fil¬ 


ver- thread  and  filver- lace  ;  and  France 
will  be  deprived  of  both  monopolies,  by 
the  very  means  employed  for  leaning 
both.  Hnglifh  goods,  purchafed  by  Spa¬ 
niards  for  the  American  market,  pay  to  th 


r* 


King  of  Spain  on  exportation  a  duty  equal 
to  their  value.  This  impolitic  meafure  o- 
pens  a  wide  door  to  fmuggling  ;  as  Eng- 
lifh  goods  can  be  furnifhed  50  per  cent. 
cheaper  from  Jamaica.  The  Snanifh  go¬ 
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vernor  of  Mexico  joins  under-hand  in  the 
frauggling  ;  which  is  commonly  carried 
on  in  the  following  manner. .  The  gover¬ 
nor,  to  whom  early  notice  is  given,  gives 
notice  to  others  by  a  proclamation,  that 
a  foreign  {hip,  with  Englifh  goons  on 
board,  every  article  being  fpecified,  is  ho¬ 
vering  cn  the  coaft  ;  and  prohibiting,  un¬ 
der  fevere  penalties,  any  perfon  to  be  a 
purchafer,  that  public  proclamation  has 
the  defired  effed  :  all  flock  to  the  fliore, 
and  purchafe  in  perfect  tranquility. 

Befide  heavy  duties,  commerce  with  fo¬ 
reigners  has  been  diftrefled  by  many  un¬ 
wary  regulations.  The  herring-flihery, 
which  is  now  an  article  of  immenfe  com¬ 


merce,  was  ingroiTed  originally  by  the 
Scots.  But,  gvafping  at  all  advantages, 
the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  in  the 
rei?n  of  the  fecond  James,  prohibited  their 
filhermen  to  fell  herrings  at  fea  to  foreign¬ 
ers  :  ordering,  that  they  fhould  be  iirft 
landed,  in  order  that  they  themfelves  might 
be  fir  ft  provided.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
thofe  times.  But  behold  the  confequence. 
The  Netherlander  and  people  of  the  1 
towns,  being  prohibited  to  purchafe 
formerly,  became  tubers  themfelves,  and 
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cut  the  Scots  out  of  that  profitable  branch 
or  trade.  The  tar-company  of  Sweden, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Englifh 
couid  not  be  otherwife  fupplied,  refufed 
to  let  them  have  any  pitch  or  tar,  even  for 
ready  money,  unlefs  permitted  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  England  in  Swedish  bottoms  ; 
and  confequently  in  Inch  quantities  only 
as  the  company  fliould  be  pleafed  to  fur- 
nifh.  1  his  hardfhip  moved  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  give  a  bounty  for  pitch  and  tar 
made  in  our  own  colonies.  And,  if  we  be 
not  already,  we  (hall  foon  be  altogether 

independent  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch,  ex- 

/ 

cited  by  the  profitable  trade  of  Portugal 
with  the  Eaft  Indies,  attempted  a  north- 
caft  paffage  to  China  ;  and  that  proving  a- 

bortive,  they  fet  on  foot  a  trade  with  Lif- 

§ 

bon  for  Eaft-India  commodities.  Portu¬ 
gal  was  at  that  time  fubjedl  to  the  King 
of  Spain  ;  and  the  Dutch,  though  at  war 
with  Spain,  did  not  doubt  of  their  being 
well  received  in  Portugal,  with  which  king¬ 
dom  they  had  no  caufe  of  quarrel.  But 
the  King  of  Spain,  overlooking  not  only 
the  law  of  nations,  but  even  his  own  in- 
tereft  as  King  of  Portugal,  confifcated  at 
fhort-hand  the  Dutch  ihips  and  their  car- 

ft* 
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goes,  in  the  harbour  or  Lifbon.  ft  nat  Uu- 
juft  and  impolitic  treatment  provoked  the 
Dutch  to  attempt  an  F.aft-lndia  trade, 
which  probably  they  would  not  otherwife 
have  thought  of ;  and  they  were  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  as  to  fupplant  the  Pcrtuguefe  in 
every  quarter.  Thus  the  King  or  Spain, 
by  a  grofs  error  in  policy,  exalted  his  ene¬ 
mies  to  be  a  powerful  maritime  ftate. 
Had  he  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  trade  with 
Lifbon,  other  nations  mu  ft  have  retorted 
to  the  fame  market.  Portugal  would  have 
been  raifed  to  luch  a  height  of  maritime 
power  as  to  be  afraid  of  no  rival  :  the 
Dutch  would  not  have  thought  of  coping 
with  it,  nor  would  any  other  nation. 

We  proceed  to  foreign  commodities. 
The  meafures  laid  down  for  regulating 
their  importation,  have  different  views. 
One  is,  to  keep  down  a  rival  power  ;  in 
which  view,  it  is  prudent  to  prohibit  im¬ 
portation  from  one  country,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  it  from  another.  It  is  judicious  in 
the  Britiih  legillature  to  load  French  wines 
with  a  higher  duty  than  thofe  of  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  and  in  France  it  would  be  a  proper 
meafure  to  prefer  the  beef  of  Holftein,  or 
of  Ruffia,  before  that  of » Ireland  ;  and 

the 
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tne  tobacco  of  the  Ukraine  or  of  the  Pa¬ 
latinate,  before  that  of  Virginia.  But  fuch 
meafures  ot  government  ought  to  be  fpa- 
ringly  exercifed,  for  fear  of  retaliation. 

There  is  no  caufe  more  cogent  for  regu¬ 
lating  importation,  than  an  unfavourable 
balance,  by  permitting  French  goods  to  be 
imported  fic^  of  duty,  the  balance  afiainft 
England  was  computed  to  be  a  million 
Sterling  yearly.  In  the  year  1678,  that 
importation  was  regulated  ;  which,  with 
a  prohibition  of  wearing  Eaft-India  ma- 
nu  raft  a  res,  did  in  twenty  years  turn  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England. 

Moll  of  the  Britifh  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  goods  imported,  are  contrived  for  pro¬ 
moting  our  own  manufactures,  or  thofe 
of  our  Colonies.  A  ftatute,  3°  Edward  IV. 
cap.  4.  entitled,  !*  Certain  merchandifes 
ft  not  lawrul  to  be  brought  ready  wrought 
“  into  the  kingdom,”  contains  a  large  lift 
of  fuch  merchandifes  ;  indicating  the  good 
ienfe  of  the  English  in  an  early  period,  in¬ 
tent  on  promoting  their  own  manufac¬ 
tures.  To  favour  a  new  manufacture  of 
our  own,  it  is  proper  to  lay  a  duty  on  the 
fame  manufacture  imported.  To  encou¬ 
rage  the  art  of  throwing  fdk,  the  duty  on 


raw 
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riiv^  lilk  imported  is  leduced,  nod  tnat  ori 
thrown  filk '  is  heightened.  But  fuch  a 
meafure  ought  to  be  taken  with  precau¬ 
tion,  left  it  recoil  againft  ourfelves.  The 
Swedes,  fome  years  ago,  intent  on  railing 
manufactures  at  home,  prohibited  at  once 
foreign  manufactures,  without  due  piepa- 
ration.  Smuggling  enfued  ;  lor  people 

mud  import  what .  they  cannot  find  at 
home  ;  and  the  home  manuiaCtuies  Vvere 
not  benefited.  But  the  conlequences  were 
ftill  more  fevere.  Foreign  manufactures 
were  formerly  purchafed  with  their  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  & c.  :  but  now, 
as  foreigners  cannot  procure  these  com¬ 
modities  but  with  ready  money,  they  re¬ 
fort  to  Ruffia  and  Norway,  where  com¬ 
modities  of  the  fame  kind  are  procured  by 
barter.  The  Swedifh  government,  percei¬ 
ving  their  error,  permit  feveral  foreign 
manufactures  to  be  imported  as  formerly. 
But  it  is  now  too  late  ;  for  the  trade  flows 
into  another  channel  :  and  at  prefent,  the 
Swedifh  copper  and  iron  works  are  far 
from  flourilhing  as  they  once  did.  In  the 
year  1768,  an  ordinance  was  ifiued  by  the 
court  of  Spain,  prohibiting  printed  or 
painted  linen  and  cotton  to  be  imported  ; 
intended  for  encouraging  a  manufacture  of 


) 
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piinted  cottons  projected  in  Catalonia  and 
Arragon.  The  Spanifh  miniftry  have  been 
ever  fingularly  unlucky  in  their  commer¬ 
cial  regulations.  It  is  eafy  to  forefee, 
that  fuch  a  prohibition  will  have  no  effeCt, 
but  to  raife  the  price  on  the  fubjeCts  of 
Spain  5  for  the  prohibited  goods  will  be 
fmuggled,  difcouraging  as  much  as  ever 
the  intended  manufacture.  The  prudent 
meafure  would  have  been,  to  lay  a  duty 
upon  printed  cottons  and  linens  imported, 
fo  fmall  as  not  to  encourage  fmuggling  ; 
and  to  apply  that  duty  for  nurfing  the  in¬ 
fant  manufacture.  A'Toreign  manufac¬ 
ture  ought  never  to  be  totally  prohibited, 
till  that  at  home  be  in  fuch  plenty,  as 

nearly  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  natives. 
During  ignorance  of  political  principles,  a 
new  manufacture  was  commonly  encou¬ 
raged  with  an  exclufive  privilege  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years.  Thus  in  Scotland, 
an  exclufive  privilege  of  exporting  wool¬ 
len  and  linen  manufactures,  was  given  to 
fome  private  focieties  ( a ).  Such  a  monopoly 
is  ruinous  to  a  nation  ;  and  frequently  to 
the  manufacture  itfelf  (b).  I  know  no 

(a)  A<5t  42.  pari.  i66r. 

(!>}  See  Elemens  du  Commerce,  tom.  1.  p.  334. 
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monopoly  that  in  found  policy  can  be  juf- 
tified,  except  that  given  to  authors  ot 
books  for  fourteen  years  by  an  aft  of 
Queen  Anne  *.  Exemption  from  duty, 

premiums 

*  That  aa  is  judicioufly  contrived,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  authors,  but  for  that  of  learning  in  general. 

It  encourages  men  of  genius  to  write,  and  multiplies 
books,  both  of  inflru&ion  and  amufement ;  which,  by 
concurrence  of  many  editors,  after  the  monopoly  is  at 
an  end,  are  fold  at  the  cheapeft  rate.  Many  well  dif- 
pofed  perfons  complain,  that  the  exciuhve  privilege 
bellowed  by  the  ftatute  upon  authors,  is  too  ffiort,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  perpetual.  Nay,  it  is  averted, 
that  authors  have  a  perpetual  privilege  at  common 
law  ;  and  it  was  fo  determined  lately  in  the  court  ot 
king's  bench.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens,  than 
by  grafping  at  the  lhadow,  to  lofe  the  fubftance  ;  for 
I  have  no  difficulty  to  maintain,  that  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  books  would  prove  more  deftruftire  to  learn¬ 
ing,  and  even  to  authors,  than  a  fecond  irruption  or 
Goths  and  vandals.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  monopoly 
to  raife  the  price  of  commodities  ;  and  by  a  perpetual 
monopoly  in  the  commerce  of  books,  the  pace  of 
good  books  would  be  raifed  far  beyond  the  reach  or 
moft  readers ;  they  would  be  fold  like  pictures  of  the 
•rreat  matters.  The  works  of  Shakefpeare,  for  example, 
or  of  Milton,  would  be  feen  in  very  few  libraries.  In 
fhort,  the  only  purchafers  of  good  books  would  be  a 
few  learned  men,  fuch  as  have  money  to  fpare,  ana  a 
few  rich  men,  who  buy  out  of  vanity,  as  they  buy  a 
diamond,  or  a  fine  coat.  Faffiions  at  the  fame  time 
are  variable  ;  and  books,  even  the  moft  fplendid,  would 
wear  out  of  faihion  with  men  of  opulence,  and  be  de- 

fpifed  as  antiquated  furniture.  And,  with  refped  to 

men 
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premiums  to  the  heft  workmen,  a  bounty 
on  exportation,  joined  with  a  duty  on 
goods  of  the  fame  kind  imported,  and  at 
laft  a  total  prohibition,  are  the  proper  en¬ 
couragements  to  a  new  manufacture. 

The  importation  of  raw  materials  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  every  manufatfuring 
country,  permitting  only  a  moderate  duty 
for  encouraging  our  own  rude  materials  of 
the  fame  kind.  By  a  French  edict  1654, 
/or  encouraging  fhip  building,  fhip  tim- 
oer  imported  pays  no  duty.  But  perhaps 
a  m0£ferate  duty  would  have  been  better, 
:n  order  to  encourage  fuch  timber  of  the 
growth  of  France.  Deal  timber  accor- 
dingly,  and  other  timber,  imported  into 
Britain  from  any  part  of  Furope,  Ireland 
excepted,  pays  a  moderate  duty.  And 
oak-bark  imported  pays  a  duty,  which  is 

men  of  tafte  their  number  is  fo  fmal!,  as  not  to  afford 
encouragement  even  for  the  moft  frugal  edition.  Thus 
bookfeuers,  by  grafping  too  much,  would  put  an  end 
to  their  trade  altogether.  At  the  fame  time,  our  pre- 
-uiit  authors  and  bookfelfers  would  not  be  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  fuch  a  monopoly.  Not  many  booki>  have  fb 
iong  a  run  as  fourteen  years ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  book 
on  the  iirft  publication  is  fo  uncertain,  that  a  bookfel. 
ier  will  give  little  more  for  a  perpetuity,  than  for  the 
temporary  privilege  of  the  ftatute.  This  was  forefeen 
by  the  legiflature ;  and  the  privilege  was  wifely  con- 

bned  to  fourteen  years,  equally  beneficial  to  the  public 

and  to  authors. 
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an  encouragement  to  propagate  oak  at 
home.  The  importation  of  lean  cattle 
from  Ireland,  which,  in  effect  are  raw  ma® 
terials,  is,  by  a  ftatute  of  Charles  II*  de 
dared  a  public  nuifance.  What  grofs  ig- 
norance  !  Is  it  not  evident,  that,  to  feed 
cattle,  is  more  profitable  than  to  breed 
them  ?  The  chief  promoter  of  that  no¬ 
table  ftatute  was  Sir  John  Knight,  fa- 
/  mous,  or  rather  infamous,  tor  an  mlolent 
fpeech  in  King  William’s  reign  againft 
naturalizing  foreign  Proteilants,  and  pro- 
pofing  to  kick  out  of  the  kingdom  thofe 
already  fettled.  Experience  hath  made  e- 
vident  the  advantage  of  importing  -an 
cattle  into  England  ;  witnefs  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  imported  yearly  from  Scotland.  Di¬ 
amonds,  pearls,  and  jewels  of  every  kind, 
paid  formerly,  upon  importation,  a  outy 
of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  which,  by 

a£t  6°  George  II.  cap.  7-  was  ^a^en 
upon  the  following  preamble,  “  That  Lon- 
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polifhed  ;  and  that  a  free  importation 
“  would  increafe  the  trade.” 

Sorry  I  am  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of 
our  duties  on  importation  are  far  from 
being  conformable  to  the  foregoing  rule  ; 
many  raw  materials  neceffary  for  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  being  loaded  with  a  duty  on 
importation,  and  fome  with  a  heavy  duty. 
Barilla,  for  example,  is  a  raw  material 
ufed  in  the  glafs-manufaCture  :  the  expor¬ 
tation  from  Spain  is  loaded  with  a  very 
high  duty  :  and  to  raife  the  price  (till 
higher,  we  add  a  duty  on  importation  j 
vv  ithout  having  the  pretext  of  encouraging 
a  raw  material  of  our  own  growth,  for 
barilla  grows  not  in  this  ifland.  Hair  is 
a  raw  material  employed  in  feveral  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  yet  every  kind  of  it,  hu¬ 
man  hail,  hoife  hair,  goat's  hair,  See. 
pays  a  duty  on  importation  ;  which  con- 
fequently  raifes  the  price  of  our  own  hair, 
as  well  as  of  what  is  imported,  Nor  has 
this  duty,  more  than  the  former,  the  pre¬ 
text  of  being  an  encouragement  to  our 
own  product ;  for  furely  there  will  not  on 
that  account  be  reared  one  child  more,  or 
foal,  or  kid.  The  fame  objection  lies  a- 
gainit  the  duty  on  foreign  kelp,  which  is 

very 
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very  high.  Rancid  oil  of  olives,  fit  for 
foap  and  woollen  manufactures,  pay&  up¬ 
on  importation  a  high  duty  :  were  it  free 
of  duty,  we  fhould  be  able  to  ferve  our- 
felves  with  Caftile  foap  of  home  manu¬ 
facture  ;  and  likewife  our  colonies,  which 
are  partly  fupplied  by  the  French.  Each 
of  the  following  raw  materials  ought  in 
found  policy  to  be  free  of  duty  on  impor¬ 
tation  ;  and  yet  they  are  loaded  with  a 
duty,  fome  with  a  high  duty  ;  pot-aflies, 
elephant’s  teeth,  raw-filk  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  lamp-black,  briftles  drefied  or  un- 
dreffed,  horns  of  beeves.  Undreffed  fkms, 
though  a  rude  material,  pay  a  duty  on  im¬ 
portation  ;  and  French  kid-fkins  are  ho¬ 
noured  above  others  with  a  high  duty  : 
to  rejeCt  a  great  benefit  to  ourfelves  ra¬ 
ther  than  afford  a  fmall  benefit  to  a  rival 
nation,  favours  more  of  peevifhnefs  than 
of  prudence. 

For  encouraging  our  colonies,  coffee  is 
permitted  to  be  imported  from  the  planta¬ 
tions  free  of  duty,  while  other  cohce  pays 
fixpence  per  pound.  The  heavy  duty  on 
whale-bone  and  whale-oil  imported,  which 
was  laid  on  for  encouraging  our  own 
whale-filhing,  is  taken  off  with  refpect  to 

the 
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the  importation  from  our  American  co¬ 
lonies  {a).  This  may  put  an  end  to  our 
own  whale- fifhery  :  but  it  will  enable  the 
Americans  to  cope  with  the  Dutch  ;  and 
who  knows  whether  they  may  not  at  laft 
prevail  ?  For  encouraging  the  culture  of 
hemp  and  flax  in  America,  there  is  a 
bounty  given  upon  what  is  imported  into 
Britain.  One  would  imagine,  that  our 
iegiflature  intended  to  enable  the  colonies 
to  rival  us  in  a  ftaple  manufacture,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  colo¬ 
nization.  But  we  did  not  fee  fo  far  :  we 
only  forefaw  a  benefit  to  Britain,  in  being 
fuppliec  with  hemp  and  flax  from  our  co¬ 
lonies,  rather  than  from  Ruflia  and  the 
Low  Countries.  But,  even  abftraCting  from 
rivalihip,  was  it  not  obvious,  that  a  bounty 
for  encouraging  the  culture  of  hemp  and 
flax  at  home,  would  be  more  fuccefsful, 
than  for  encouraging  the  culture  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  price  of  labour  is  exceflive- 
ly  high,  not  to  talk  of  the  freight  *  ? 

The 

(a)  4°  Geo.  III.  Cap.  29. 

*  Between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  the 
following  rule  ought  to  be  facred,  That  with  refpect  to 
commodities  wanted,  each  of  them  fhould  prefer  the 
other  before  all  other  nations.  Britain  fhould  take  from 
her  colonies  whatever  they  can  furnifti  for  h$r  ufe ; 

and 
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linen- 

and  they  fhould  take  from  Britain  whatever  ihe  cart 
furnifh  for  their  ufe.  In  a  word,  every  thing  regard¬ 
ing  commerce  ought  to  be  reciprocal,  and  equal  be¬ 
tween  them.  To  bar  a  colony  from  accefs  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  head  for  commodities  that  cannot  be  furnifhed  by 
the  mother-country  but  at  lecond  hand,  is  opprtdi  n  : 
it  is  fo  far  degrading  the  colonifts  {rom  being  free  iub- 
jeds  to  be  flaves.  What  right,  for  example,  has  Bri¬ 
tain  to  prohibit  her  colonies  from  purchafing  tea  or 
porcelane  at  Canton,  if  they  can  procure  it  cheaper 
there  than  in  London  ?  It  is  equally  oppreflive  to  bar 
them  from  reforting  to  the  beft  markets  with  their 
own  produd*  No  connedion  between  two  nations 
can  be  fo  intimate,  as  to  excufe  fuch  a  reflraint. 
Our  legiflature,  however,  have  aaed  like  a  ftep- 
mother  to  her  American  colonies,  by  prohibiting 
them  to  have  any  commerce  but  with  Britain  only. 
They  mud  firfl  land  in  Britain  all  their  commodities, 
even  what  are  not  intended  to  be  fold  there  ;  and  they 
mutt  take  from  Britain,  not  only  its  own  produd,  but 
every  foreign  commodity  that  is  wanted.  This  regu¬ 
lation  is  not  only  unjuft  but  impolitic  ;  as  by  it  the  in- 
terell  of  a  whole  nation  is  facrificed  to  that  of  a  few 
London  merchants.  Our  legiflature  have  of  late  fo  far 
opened  their  eyes,  as  to  give  a  partial  relief.  Some 
articles  are  permitted  to  be  carried  dire&ly  to  the  place 
of  deftination,  without  being  firft  entered  in  Britain, 
wheat,  for  example,  rice,  &c.  The  Dutch  deal  more 
liberally  with  their  colonifts  in  Guiana.  They  are 
bound,  indeed,  to  carry  their  fugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
cocoa,  to  the  mother-country,  where  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  fuch  commodities  ;  but  they  are  permitted 
to  carry  their  other  produds,  fuch  as  rum,  melafles, 
timber,  where  they  can  find  the  bed  market ;  and,  in 
return,  to  import  without  duty  whatever  they  want. 
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linen-yarn,  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  im¬ 
portation,  is  a  meafure  that  greatly  con¬ 
cerns  Britain  ;  and  how  far  falutary,  fhall 
be  ftridtly  examined,  after  ftating  fome 
preliminary  obfervations.  The  firft  is, 
That  our  own  commodities  will  never 
draw  a  greater  price  in  a  market,  than 
imported  commodities  of  the  fame  good- 
nefs.  Therefore,  the  price  of  imported  li¬ 
nen,  muft  regulate  the  price  of  home-made 
linen.  The  next  is.  That  though  the 
duty  on  importation  is  paid  by  the  mer¬ 
chant  at  the  firft  inftance,  he  relieves  him- 
felf  of  it,  by  raifing  the  price  on  the  pur- 
chafer  ;  which  of  courfe  raiies  the  price  of 
the  fame  fort  of  goods  made  at  home  ;  and 
accordingly  a  duty  on  importation  is  in 
effect  a  bounty  to  our  own  manufacturers. 
A  third  obfervation  is,  That  the  market- 
price  of  our  linen- cloth  ought  to  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  fpirmer  and  the  weaver, 
in  fuch  proportion  as  to  afford  bread  to 
both.  If  the  yarn  be  too  high,  the  weaver 
is  undone  :  if  too  low,  the  fpinner  is  un¬ 
done.  This  was  not  attended  to,  when, 
for  encouraging  our  fpinners,  a  duty  of 
three  pence  was  laid  on  every  pound  of 
imported  linen-yarn  ;  which  had  the  effedt 
,  to  raife  the  price  of  our  own  yarn  beyond 
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what  the  weaver  could  afford.  This  my* 
ftery  being  unvailed,  the  duty  was  firft 
lowered  to  two  pence,  and  then  to  a  p 
ny :  our  fpinners  had  tolerable  bread,  and 
our  weavers  were  not  opprefled  with  pay- 
ing  too  high  a  price  for  yarn. 

Some  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  had 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  finding  the  li¬ 
nen- manufacture  benefited  by  the  feveral 
redudions  of  the  duty,  rafhly  concluded, 
that  it  would  be  ftill  more  benefited  by  a 
total  abolition  of  the  duty.  The  penny 
accordingly  was  taken  off  (a)>  and  linen 
yarn  was  permitted  to  be  imported  duty 
free.  Had  matters  continued  as  at  the 

date  of  the  ad,  this  impolitic  meafure 
would  have  left  us  not  a  Angle  fpinner  by 
profeffion ;  becaufe  it  would  have  reduced 
the  price  of  our  yarn  below  what  could  af¬ 
ford  bread  to  them.  Lucky  it  has  been 
for  our  linen-  manufadure,  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  war,  which  foon  followed,  fufpended 
all  their  manufadures,  and  fpinning  in 
particular  ;  which  proved  to  us  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  diffusing  widely  tb 
art  of  fpinning,  and  for  making  our  fpin- 


( a )  290  George  II. 
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ners  more  and  more  dextrous.  And  yet, 
now  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  it  is  far 
from  being  certain,  that  our  yarn  can  be 
afforded  as  cheap  as  what  is  imported  from 
Sdefia.  We  have  good  authority  for  af- 
ferting,  that  the  Engliih  fpinners  have 
fuffered  by  that  ftatute  :  from  the  books 
of  many  parifhes  it  appears,  that  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  ftatute,  a  number  of  women,  who 
Lao  lived  by  (pinning,  became  a  burden 
upon  the  parifh.  One  thing  is  evident, 
that  as  fpinning  is  the  occupation  of  fe¬ 
males  who  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  ufefullv 
employed,  and  as  more  hands  are  required 
tor  (pinning  than  for  weaving,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  more  valuable  branch  of  the 
manufacture.  Very  little  attention  how¬ 
ever  feems  to  have  been  given  to  that 
branch,  in  pairing  the  ad  under  confider- 
ation.  Why  was  it  not  inquired  into, 
whether  the  intended  redudion  of  the 
price  of  yarn,  would  leave  bread  to  the 
Britifh  fpinner  ?  The  refult  of  that  in¬ 
quiry  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  intend¬ 
ed  ad  ;  for  it  would  have  been  clearly 
feen,  that  the  Scotch  fpinner  could  net 
make  bread  by  her  work,  far  lefs  the  Emr- 
lift;.  Other  particulars  ought  alfo  to  have 
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been  fuggefted  to  the  legiflature  ;  that 
flax-fpinning  is  of  ali  occupations  the  ht- 
teft  for  women  of  a  certain  dais,  confined 
within  fmall  houfes  ;  that  a  flax-wheel  re¬ 
quires  lefs  fpace  than  a  wheel  for  wool  ; 
and  that  the  toughnefs  of  Bntifh  flax 
makes  it  excel  for  laii-cioth,  dowlas,  tax¬ 
ing,  and  flreeting.  1  he  Bmiflr  fpinnet 
might,  in  a  Britifh  ftatute,  have  expeded 
the  caft  of  the  fcale,  had  it  been  but  a  half- 
penny  per  pound  on  impoi uitiou* 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  a  national  re¬ 
proach  that  there  fhould  be  any  inconfift- 
encT  in  our  commercial  regulations,  when 
the  w  lie  Pc  heads  of  the  nation  arc  employ  cti 
about  them.  Fiax  rough  orundiefled,  be¬ 
ing  a  rude  material,  is  imported  duty-free, 
but  drefled  flax  pays  a  high  duty  ;  both 
of  them  calculated  for  encouraging  our 
own  manufacturers.  Behold  now  a  gla¬ 
ring  inconfiftency  :  though  drefled  flax,  for 
the  reafon  given,  pays  a  high  duty  ;  yet 
when  by  additional  labour  it  is  converted 
into  yarn,  it  pays  no  duty.  Further,  fo¬ 
reign  yarn  is  not  only  made  welcome  du¬ 
ty-free,  but  even  receives  a  bounty  when 
converted  into  linen,  and  exported  to 

our  plantations.  What  absurdities  are 

here  ’ 
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here  !  Have  we  no  reafon  to  be  afraid, 
that  fuch  indulgence  to  foreign  yarn  will 
deprive  us  of  foreign  rough  flax  ?  The 
difference  of  bulk  and  freight  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  Germans  to  fend  us  nothing  but 
their  yarn,  and  equally  determine  our  im¬ 
porters  to  commiflion  that  commodity  on¬ 
ly. 

Goods  imported,  if  fubjeded  to  a  duty, 
are  geneially  of  the  belt  kind  ;  becaufe  the 
duty  Dears  a  lefs  proportion  to  fuch  than 
to  meaner  lorts.  The  heft  French  wines 
are  imported  into  Britain,  where  the  duty 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  country.  For 
that  reafon,  the  beft  linen-yarn  was  im¬ 
ported  while  the  duty  fubfifted  ;  but  now 
the  German  yarn  is  forted  into  different 
kinds,  of  which  the  worft  is  referved  for 
the  Engiifh  market. 

Regulations  concerning  the  exportation 
of  commodities  formerly  imported,  come 
next  in  order.  And  for  encouraging  fuch 
exportation,  one  method  p  radii  fed  with 
iuccefs,  is,  to  reftore  to  the  merchant  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  duty  paid  at  importa¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  termed  a  drawback.  This 
in  particular  is  done  with  refped  to  to¬ 
bacco  the  produd  of  our  own  colonies  ; 

which 
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which  by  that  means  can  be  afforded  to 
foreigners  at  two  pence  halfpenny  'per 
pound,  when  the  price  at  home  is  eight 
pence  halfpenny.  By  this  regulation,  lu¬ 
xury  is  reprefled  at  home?  and  at  the  fame 
time  our  colonies  are  encouraged.  But  by 
an  omiffion  in  the  ad  of  parliament,  a 
drawback  is  only  given  for  raw  tobacco  ; 
which  bars  the  exportation  oi  Inuff  or  rna- 
nufadured  tobacco,  as  foreigners  can  un¬ 
derfell  us  five-and-thirty  per  cent.  To¬ 
bacco  being  an  article  of  luxury,  it  was 
well  judged  to  lay  a  heavier  duty  on  what 
is  conlumed  at  home,  than  on  what  is  ex¬ 
ported.  Upon  tne  lame  pnncipiC,  the 
duty  that  is  paid  on  the  importation  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  from  our  American  plan¬ 
tations,  is  wholly  drawn  back  when  ex¬ 
ported  {a).  But  as  China  earthen  ware  is 
not  entitled  to  any  encouragement  from 
us,  and  as  it  is  an  article  of  luxury,  it  gets 
no  drawback  even  when  exported  to  Ame¬ 
rica  (b).  The  exporter  of  rice  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  firft  imported  from  America,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  draw  back  but  half  the  duty  paid 
on  importation.  Rice  imported  duty-free 
might  rival  our  wheat- crop.  But  the 

(a)  70  George  III  cap.  46.  ( b )  Ibid. 
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whole  duty  ought  to  be  drawn  back  on 
exportation  :  it  ought  to  be  afforded  to 
our  neighbours  at  the  lowed:  rate,  partly 
to  rival  their  wheat-crop,  and  partly  to 
encourage  our  rice-colonies. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  luxury  ;  and  it 
is  well  ordered,  that  it  fhould  come  dearer 
to  us  than  to  foreigners.  But  every  wife 
adminiflration  will  take  the  oppofite  fide, 
with  refped  to  articles  that  concern  our 
manufadtu-es.  Quickfilver  pays  upon  im¬ 
portation  a  duty  of  about  8  d.  per  pound  j 
4  tl.  of  wh.ch  is  drawn  back  upon  expor¬ 
tation.  1  ne  intention  of  the  drawback 
was  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  quick¬ 
filver  ;  without  adverting,  that  to  afford 
quickfilver  to  foreign  manufadurers 
cheaper  than  to  her  our  own,  is  a  grofs 
blunder  in  commercial  politics.  Again, 
when  quickfilver  is  manufactured  into 
vermilion  or  fublimate,  no  drawback  is 
allowed  ;  which  effectually  bars  their  ex¬ 
portation  :  we  ought  to  be  afhamed  of 
fuch  a  regulation.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  dyers  were  prohibited  to  life 
logwood,  which  was  ordered  to  be  openly 
burnt.  But  the  Englifh  dyers  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of 
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logwood,  it  was  permitted  to  be  import¬ 
ed  (a),  every  ton  paying  on  importation 
L.  S'  5  L.  4  of  which  was  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  That  law,  made  in 
the  days  of  ignorance,  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  commerce  of  logwood  ;  and 
had  that  effect :  but  the  blunder  of  dif- 
couraging  our  own  manufactures,  by  fur 
nifhing  logwood  cheaper  to  our  rivals,  was 
overlooked.  Both  articles  were  put  upon 
a  better  footing  (6),  giving  a  greater  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  commerce  of  logwood, 
by  allowing  it  to  be  imported  duty-free  ; 
and  by  giving  an  advantage  to  our  own 
manufactures,  by  laying  a  duty  of  40  s. 
upon  every  hundred  weight  exported, 
Laftly,  Still  more  to  encourage  the  com¬ 
merce  of  logwood  (ff),  the  duty  upon  ex¬ 
portation  is  difcontinued.  it  will  have 
the  effeCt  propofed  :  but  will  not  that  be¬ 
nefit  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  encou¬ 
ragement  it  gives  to  foreign  manufactures  l 
By  the  late  peace,  we  have  obtained  the 

(;?)  Act  13.  and  14.  Cha.  II*  cap.  11.  4  26.  27. 

\  * 

(b)  A&  8°  George  I.  cap.  14. 

(c)  70  George  ITT.  cap.  47, 
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monopoly  of  gum-fenega  ;  and  proper 
meaiures  have  been  taken  for  turning  it  to 
the  be(t  account  :  the  exportation  from  A- 
frica  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  duty  on  lmpoitation  is  only  fix  pence 
per  hundred  weight  :  but  the  duty  on 
exportation  from  Britain  is  thirty  (hillings 
per  hundred  weight  (a)  ;  which,  with 
freight,  commiffion,  and  infurance,  makes 
it  come  dear  to  foreigners.  Formerly,  e- 
very  beaver  s  fkin  paid  upon  importation 
feven  pence  of  duty  5  and  the  exporter  re¬ 
ceived  a  drawback  of  four  pence  ;  as  if  it 
had  oeen  the  purpofe  of  the  legiflature,  to 
make  our  own  people  pay  more  for  that 
ufeful  commodity  than  foreigners.  Upon 
obtaining  a  monopoly  of  beaver-fkins  by 
the  late  peace,  that  abfurd  regulation  was 
altered  :  a  penny  per  fkin  of  duty  is  laid 
on  importation,  and  feven  pence  on  ex¬ 
portation  (£).  By  that  means  beaver-fkins 
are  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  conn™ 
try  of  Europe.  A  fimilar  regulation  is  e~ 
ftablifhed  with  refpeft  to  gum-arabic.  A 
hundred  weight  pays  on  importation  fix 

(a)  5°  George  III.  cap,  37, 

(b)  40  George  III.  cap.  9. 
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pence,  and  on  exportation  L.  1,  to  s.  [a). 
As  the  foregoing  articles  are  ufed  in  vari¬ 
ous  manufactures,  their  cheapnefs  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  means  of  thefe  regulations,  will 
•probably  balance  the  high  price  of  labour, 
fo  as  to  keep  open  to  us  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket. 

James  I.  of  England  blued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  whether  in  coin  or  plate,  of 
goldfmith’s  work,  or  of  bullion.  Not  to 
mention  the  unconftitutional  ftep  of  an 
Englifh  King  ufurping  the  legiflative 
power,  it  was  a  glaring  abfurdity  to  pro¬ 
hibit  manufactured  work  from  being  ex¬ 
ported.  Gold  and  fisver,  corned  o *.  un¬ 
coined,  are  to  this  day  prohibited  to  be 
exported  from  France  ;  a  ridiculous  pro¬ 
hibition  :  a  merchant  will  never  willingly 
export  gold  and  filver  ;  but  if  the  balance 
be  againft  him,  the  exportation  is  una¬ 
voidable.  The  only  effect  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  is,  to  fwell  the  merchant’s  debt ;  for 
he  mult  bribe  a  fmuggler  to  undertake  the 
exportation.  It  is  ftill  more  abfurd  that  in 
Spain,  which  has  the  command  of  more 
Vol.  II  3  L  fdver 

(a)  50  George  III.  cap.  37, 
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filver  mines  than  any  other  nation,  filver 
is  prohibited  to  be  exported  under  the  pain 
of  dearh.  Neceffity  forces  it  to  be  export¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  abfurdity  of  the  prohibition 
prevails  to  make  it  be  exported  even  in  o- 
pen  day, 

A  French  author  remarks,  that  in  no 

Country  are  commercial  regulations  better 
contrived  than  in  Britain  ;  and  infiances 
the  following  particulars.  iff  Foreign 
commodities,  fuch  as  may  rival  their  own, 
are  prohibited,  or  burdened  with  duties. 
3d,  Their  manufactures  are  encouraged 
by  a  free  exportation.  3d,  Raw  materials 
which  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  co¬ 
chineal,  for  example,  indigo,  &c.  are  im¬ 
ported  free  of  duty.  4th,  Raw  materials 
of  their  own  growth,  fuch  as  wool,  fuller’s 
earth,  &c,  are  prohibited  to  be  exported, 
jth,  Every  commodity  has  a  Tee  courle 
through  the  kingdom,  without  duty.  And 
jaftly,  Duties  paid  on  importation,  are  re¬ 
paid  on  exportation.  This  remark  is  for 
the  moli  part  well  founded  :  and  yet  the 
faffs  above  fet  forth  will  not  permit  us  to 
fay,  that  the  Englifh  commercial  laws  have 
as  yet  arrived  at  perfeftion. 
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Having  thus  gone  through  the  feve- 
ral  articles  that  enter  into  the  pic  ten 
{ketch,  I  fhall  clofe  with  fome  general  re— 
fleCtions.  i  he  management  oi  the  frnan- 
ces  is  a  mo  ft  important  branch  of  govei  n- 
ment  ;  and  no  lefs  delicate  than  impor¬ 
tant,  Taxes  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
promote  in  a  high  degree  the  profperity 
of  a  ftate  ;  and  unlefs  well  contrived,  they 
may  do  much  mifchief.  The  latter,  by 
rendering  the  fovereign  odious  and  the 
people  miferable,  effectually  eradicate  pa- 
triotifm  :  no  other  caufe  is  more  fruitful 
of  rebellion  ;  and  no  other  caufe  reduces 
a  country  to  be  a  more  eafy  prey  to  an 
invader.  To  that  caufe  were  the  Maho¬ 
metans  chiefly  indebted  for  their  conqueft 
of  the  Greek  empire.  The  people  were 
glad  to  change  their  matter  ;  beeaufe,  in- 
Head  of  multiplied,  intricate,  and  vexa¬ 
tious  duties,  they  found  themfelves  fub- 
jeCted  to  a  fimple  tribute,  ealily  collected, 
and  eattly  paid.  Had  the  art  of  oppreffive 
taxes  been  known  to  the  Romans,  when 
the  utmoft  perfidy  and  cruelty  were  prac- 
tifed  againft  the  Carthaginians,  to  make 
them  abandon  their  city,  the  fober  me¬ 
thod  of  high  duties  on  exportation  and  im¬ 
portation 
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portation  would  have  been  chofen.  This 
method,  befide  gratifying  Roman  avarice* 
would  infallibly  have  ruined  Carthage. 

from  the  union  of  the  different  Spanifh 
kingdoms  under  one  monarch,  there  was 
reafon  to  expedt  an  exertion  of  fpirit,  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  the  Romans  when  peace 
was  reftored  under  Auguftus.  Spain  was 
at  that  period  the  moft  potent  kingdom  in 
Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  and  yet, 
inftead  of  fiourilhing  in  that  advantageous 
condition,  it  was  by  oppreffive  taxes  re¬ 
duced  to  poverty  and  depopulation.  The 
political  hiftory  of  that  kingdom  with  re~ 
fpecl  to  its  finances,  ought  to  be  kept  in 
perpetual  remembrance ;  that  kings,  and 
their  minifters,  may  fhun  the  deftrudtive 
rock  upon  which  Spain  hath  been  wreck¬ 
ed.  The  cortes  of  Spain  had  once  as  ex- 
tenfive  powers  as  ever  were  enjoyed  by  an 
Englifh  parliament ;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  union  their  power  being  funk  to  a 
fhadow,  the  king  and  his  minifters  go¬ 
verned  without  much  control.  Britain 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Providence  for 
her  parliament.  From  the  hiftory  of  e- 
very  modern  European  nation,  an  inftruc- 

tive  leffon  may  be  gathered,  that  the  three 
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eftates,  or  in  our  language  a  parliament, 
are  the  only  proper  check  to  the  ignorance 
and  rapacity  of  minifters.  The  fertility 
of  the  Spanilh  foil  is  well  known.  Not- 
whhftanding  frequent  droughts  to  which 
it  is  liable,  it  would  produce  greatly  with 
diligent  culture  ;  and  in  tact,  during  the 
time  of  the  Roman  domination,  produced 
corn  fufficient  for  its  numerous  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  a  great  furplus,  which  was  an¬ 
nually  exported  to  Italy.'  During  tlm  do¬ 
mination  of  the  Moors,  Arabian  authors 
aaree,  that  Spain  was  extremely  populous. 
Ar.  author  of  that  nation,  who  wrote  in 
the  tenth  century,  reports,  that  in  Ins  time 
there  were  in  Spain  80  capital  cities,  300 
of  the  fecond  and  third  orders,  befide  vil¬ 
lages  fo  frequent,  that  one  could  not  go  a 
mile  without  meeting  one  or  more  or  tnem. 
In  Cordova  alone,  the  capital  of  the  Moor¬ 
ish  empire,  he  reckons  200,000  houfes  *, 
600  mofques,  and  900  public  baths.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  another  author  men¬ 
tions  no  fewer  than  12,000  villages  in  the 

plain  of  Seville.  High  mu  ft  have  been  the 

perfection 

*  Dwelling  houfes  at  that  time  were  not  fo  large, 
nor  fo  expenfive,  as  they  came  to  be  m  later  times. 
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perfection  of  agriculture  in  Spain,  when 
it  could  feed  fuch  multitudes.  What  was 
the  exrent  of  their  internal  commerce,  is 
not  recorded  $  but  all  authors  agree,  that 
their  foreign  commerce  was  immenfe. 
Befide  many  articles  of  fmaller  value,  they 
exported  raw  filk,  oil,  fugar,  a  fort  of  co¬ 
chineal,  quickfilver,  iron  wrought  and  un¬ 
wrought,  manufactures  of  filk,  of  wool, 
&c.  The  annual  revenue  of  Abdoulrah- 
man  III.  one  of  the  Spanifh  califs,  was  in 
money  12,045,000  dinares,  above  five  mil¬ 
lions  Sterling,  befide  large  quantities  of 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  fruits.  That 
prince’s  revenue  muft  indeed  have  been 
immenfe,  to  fupply  the  fums  expended  by 
him.  Befide  the  annual  charges  of  go- 
vcinment,  .  .ets,  and  armies,  he  laid  out 
great  fums  on  iris  private  amufements. 

1  hough  engaged  continually  in  war,  he 
had  money  to  fpare  for  building  a  new 
town  three  miles  from  Cordova,  named 
Zebra  after  his  favourite  miltrefs.  In  that 
town  he  ereCted  a  magnificent  palace,  fuf- 
ncientSy  capacious  for  his  whole  feraglio 
of  6300  perfons.  There  were  in  it  1400 
coluinns  of  African  and  Spanifh  marble,  19 
of  Italian  marble,  and  140  of  the  fineft 

kind 
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kind,  a  prefent  from  the  Greek  Emperor, 
In  the  middle  of  the  great  faloon,  weie 
many  images  of  birds  and  beafts  in  puie 
gold  adorned  with  precious  Hones,  pour¬ 
ing  water  into  a  large  marble  baton.  That 
prince  muft  have  had  immenfe  ftables  for 
horfes,  when  he  entertained  for  his  con- 
ftant  guard  no  fewer  than  12,000  horiw- 
men,  having  fabres  and  belts  enriched  with 
gold!  Upon  the  city  of  Zehra  alone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  palace  and  gardens,  were  ex¬ 
pended  annually  300,000  dinares,  which 
make  above  L.  100,000  Sterling;  and  it 
required  twenty- five  years  to  complete 
thefe  works  *. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  in- 

duftry  of  the  Moors,  and  their  advantage¬ 
ous 


»  A  prefent  made  to  Abdoulrahman  by  Abdoul- 
melik,  when  chofen  prime  vizir,  is  a  fpecimen  of  the 
riches  of  Spain  at  that  period,  ift,  40*  pounds  of 
virgin  gold,  id,  The  value  of  4:0,000  fequins  in 
filver  ingots.  3  d,  400  pounds  of  the  wood  of  aloes, 
one  piece  of  which  weighed  180  pounds.  4th,  500 
ounces  of  atnbergreafe,  of  which  there  was  one  piece 
that  weighed  100  ounces.  5th,  3°®  ounces  of  the 
fined  camohire.  6th,  3®®  pieces  of  gold-ftuff,  fuch 
as  were  prohibited  to  be  worn  but  by  the  Caliph  hitn- 
felf-  7th,  A  quantity  of  fine  fur.  8th,  Horfe  mrni- 
ture  of  gold  and  filk,  Bagdad  fabric,  for  48  horfes. 
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ous  fituation  for  trade,  carried  on  the  prof- 
perity  of  Spain  down  to  the  time  that  they 
were  fubdued  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
Of  tnis  we  have  undoubted  evidence,  from 
the  condition  of  Spain  in  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  and  of  his  fon  Philip,  being 
efteemed  at  that  period  the  richeft  country 
in  the  univerfe.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Uftariz,  that  the  town  of  Seville,  in  the 
period  mentioned,  contained  60,000  filk 
looms.  During  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
woollen  cloth  of  Segovia  was  efteemed  the 
fineft  in  Europe  ;  and  that  of  Catalonia 
long  maintained  its  preference  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  adjacent  iflands. 
In  a  memorial  addrefied  to  the  fecond  Phi¬ 
lip,  Louis  Valle  de  la  Cerda  reports,  that 
in  the  fair  of  Medina  he  had  negotiated 
bills  of  exchange  to  the  extent  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-nve  millions  of  crowns  ; 

and 

$th,  4000  pounds  of  raw  filk.  i©th,  30  pieces  Per¬ 
sian  tapeftry  of  furprifmg  beauty.  nth,  Complete 
armour  for  800  war-horfes.  12th,  io©o  bucklers,  and 
100,000  arrows.  13th,  fifteen  Arabian  horfes,  with 

mod  fumptuous  furniture ;  and  a  hundred  other  Ara- 

/ 

bian  horfes  for  the  King’s  attendants.  14th,  Twenty 
mules,  with  fuitable  furniture.  15th,  Forty  young 
men,  and  twenty  young  women,  complete  beauties,  all 
®f  them  drc/Ted  in  fuperb  habits. 
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and  in  Spain  at  that  time  there  were  fcve- 

ral  other  fairs,  no  lefs  frequented. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  deprived 
Spain  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand 
frugal  and  induftrious  inhabitants  j  ^ 
wound  that  touched  its  vitals,  but  not 
mortal :  tender  care,  with  proper  reme¬ 
dies,  would  have  reftored  Spain  to  its  for¬ 
mer  vigour.  But  unhappily  for  that  king¬ 
dom,  its  political  phyficians  were  not  {kill¬ 
ed  in  the  method  of  cure  :  inftead  of  ap¬ 
plying'  healing  medicines,  they  enflamed 
the  difeafe,  and  rendered  it  incurable.  The 
miniftry,  inftigated  by  the  clergy,  had  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  King  to  banifh  the  Moors. 
Dreading  lofs  of  favour  if  the  King’s  re¬ 
venues  fhould  fall,  they  were  forced  in 
felf-defence  to  heighten  the  taxes  upon  the 
remaining  inhabitants.  And  what  could 
be  expected  from  that  fatal  meafure,  but 
utter  ruin  ;  when  the  poor  Chriftians,  who 
were  too  proud  to  be  induftrious,  had 
fcarce  been  able  to  crawl  under  the  load  of 
former  taxes  ? 

But  a  matter  that  affords  a  leffon  fo  i.n- 
ftru&ive,  merits  a  more  particular  detail. 
The  extenfive  plantations  of  fugar  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  were,  upon  the  oc- 
Voi,.  LI.  3  M  canon 
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cafion  mentioned,  deeply  taxed,  fo  as  that 
the  duty  amounted  to  36  per  cent,  of  the 
value.  This  branch  of  hufbandry,  which 
could  not  fail  to  languifh  under  fuch  op- 
preflion,  was  in  a  deep  confumption  when 
the  firft  American  fugars  wrere  imported 
into  Europe,  and  was  totally  extinguifhed 
by  the  lower  price  of  thefe  fugars.  Spain 
once  enjoyed  a  moft  extenfive  commerce 
of  fpirits  manufactured  at  home,  perhaps 
more  extenfive  than  France  does  at  prefent. 
But  two  caufes  concurred  to  ruin  that  ma¬ 
nufacture  ;  firft,  oppreflive  taxes ;  and 
next,  a  prohibition  to  the  manufacturer, 
of  vending  his.  fpirits  to  any  but  to  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  revenue.  Could  more  effec¬ 
tual  means  be  invented  to  deftroy  the  ma¬ 
nufacture,  root  and  branch  ?  Spanifti  fait 
is  luperior  in  quality  to  that  of  Portugal, 
and  ftill  more  to  that  of  France  :  when 
refined  in  Holland,  it  produces  10  per  cent, 

more  than  the  former,  and  20  per  cent. 

** 

more  than  the  latter  ;  and  the  making  of 
fait,  requires  in  Spain  lefs  labour  than  in 
Portugal  or  in  France.  Thus  Spanifti  fait 
may  be  afforded  the  cheapeft,  as  requiring 
lefs  labour  ;  and  yet  may  draw  the  higheft 
price,  as  fnperior  in  quality  :  notwithftand- 
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ing  which  Alining  advantages,  ioarce  any 
fait  is  exported  from  Spain  ;  and  no  t\o.i 
der,  for  an  exorbitant  duty  makes  it  come 
dearer  to  the  purchafer  than  any  other  fait. 

A  more  moderate  duty  would  bring  vno\ 
profit  to  the  public  ;  befide  eafing  the  la¬ 
bouring  poor,  and  employing  them  m  <•!.- 
manufadure.  The  fuperior  quality  m 
Spa nlih  raw  filk,  makes  it  in  great  reque.t ; 
but  as  the  duty  upon  it  exceeds  60 per  cent. 
it  can  find  no  vent  in  a  foreign  market: 
nor  is  there  almoft  any  demand  for  it  at 
home,  as  its  high  price  has  reduced  the 
filk- manufacture  in  Spain  to  the  lowelt 
ebb.  But  the  greateft  oppreffion  of  all,  as 
it  affeCts  every  fort  of  manufaCtuie,  is  the 
famous  tax,  known  by  the  name  or  aka- 
r vda ,  upon  every  thing  bought  and  fold, 
which  was  laid  on  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  a  cortes  or  parliament*  It  was  limited 
exprefsly  to  eight  years  ;  and  yet  was 
kept  up,  contrary  to  law,  merely  by  the 
King’s  authority.  This  monftrous  tax, 
originally  io  per  cent-  valorem,  was  by 
the  two  Philips,  III.  and  IV.  augmented 
to  14  per  cent,  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  annihi¬ 
late  every  branch  of  internal  commerce, 
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by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  fmug- 
gisng  The  difficulty  of  recovering  pay¬ 
ment  of  iuch  oppreffive  taxes,  heightened 
the  brutality  of  the  farmers  ;  which  has¬ 
tened  the  downfal  of  the  manufactures  : 
poverty  and  diftrefs  baniffied  workmen 
that  could  find  bread  elfewhere  ;  and  re¬ 
duced  the  reft  to  beggary.  The  poor  huf- 
bandmen  funk  under  the  weight  of  taxes  : 
an  J,  ao  if  this  had  not  been  Sufficient  to  ruin 
agriculture  totally,  the  Spanifh  miniftry 
fuperadded  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  ex- 
porting  corn.  The  mo  ft  amazing  article 
01  aiJ?  a  prafiice  that  has  fubfifted  more 

than 

The  following  paffage  is  from  Uftariz,  ch.  96* 
After  mature  conlideration  of  the  duties  impofed 
upon  commodities,  I  have  not  difcovered  in  France, 

“  England,  or  Holland,  any  duty  laid  upon  the  home- 
“  fale  of  their  own  manufactures,  whether  the  firft  or 
any  fubfequent  fale.  As  Spain  alone  groans  under 
“  the  burden  of  14  per  cent .  impofed  not  only  on  the 
u  fir  ft  fale  of  every  parcel,  but  on  each  fide,  I  am  jea-  ' 
64  lous  that  this  ftrange  tax  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
4<  ruin  of  our  manufactures. ”  As  to  the  ruinous  con- 
fequences  of  this  tax,  fee  Bernardo  de  Ulloa  upon 
the  rnanufaClures  and  commerce  of  Spain,  part.  2.  ch.  . 
3.  ch.  13.  And  yet  fo  blind  was  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
as  toimpofe  the  alcavala  upon  the  Netherlands,  a  coun¬ 
try  flourifhing  in  commerce  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  It  muft  have  given  a  violent  fhock  to  their  ma¬ 
nufactures. 
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than  three  centuries,  of  fetting  a  price  on 
corn  ;  which  ruins  the  farmer  when  the 
price  is  low,  and  yet  refufes  him  the  relief 
of  a  high  price.  That  agriculture  in  Spain 
fhould  be  in  a  deep  confumption,  is  far 
from  being  a  wonder  :  it  is  rather  a  won¬ 
der  that  it  has  not  long  ago  died  of  that 
difeafe.  Formerly  there  was  plenty  of 
corn  for  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
with  a  furplus  for  the  great  city  of  Rome  ; 
and  yet  at  prefent,  and  for  very  many 
years  back,  there  has  not  been  corn  tor 
feven  millions,  its  prelent  inhabitants. 
Their  only  refource  for  procuring  even 
the  necelfaries  of  life,  were  the  treafures 
of  the  new  world,  which  could  not  laft 
for  ever  ;  and  Spain  became  fo  miferabiy 
poor,  that  Philip  IV-  was  neceditated  to 
give  a  currency  to  his  copper  coin,  alinoft 
equal  to  that  of  filver.  Thus  in  Spain, 
the  downfal  of  hufbandry,  arts,  and  com 
merce,  was  not  occalioned  by  expulfion  o£ 
the  Moors,  and  far  lefs  by  difcovery  of  a 

new  world  *,  of  which  the  gold  and  Tiber 

were 

*  Uftariz.  in  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce, 

proves,  from  ev:dsnt  fafls,  that  the  depopulation  of 

Spain  is  not  occafioned  by  the  Weft  Indies,  l'rom 

Caftile 
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were  favourable  to  hufbandry  at  leaft  : 
but  by  exorbitant  taxes,  a  voracious  mon¬ 
ger,  which,  after  fwallowing  up  the  whole 
riches  of  the  kingdom,  has  left  nothing  for 
itfelf  to  feed  on.  The  following  picture 
is  drawn  by  a  writer  of  that  nation,  who 
may  be  depended  on  for  veracity  as  well 
as  knowledge  (a).  “  Poverty  and  diftrefs 

“  difpeople  a  country,  by  banilhing  all 
“  thoughts  of  marriage.  They  even  de- 
“  ftr°y  fucking  children ;  for  what  non- 
rifhment  can  a  woman  afford  to  her  in- 
fant,  who  herfelf  is  reduced  to  bread 
“  and  water,  and  is  overwhelmed  with 
labour  and  defpair  ?  A  greater  propor- 
45  tion  accordingly  diehere  in  infancy,  than 
#t  where  the  labouring  poor  are  more  at 

“  eafe  ; 

Caftilc  few  go  to  America,  and  yet  Caftile  is  the  worft 
peopled  country  in  Spain.  The  northern  provinces* 
Callicia,  Afturia,  Bifcay,  Sec.  fend,  more  peoole  to 
Mexico  and  Peru  than  ail  the  other  provinces ;  and 
yet  of  all  are  the  mod  populous.  He  aferibes  the  de¬ 
population  of  Spain  to  the  ruin  of  the  manufactures  by 
oppreftive  taxes  ;  and  afferts,  that  the  Weft  Indies  tend 
rather  to  people  Spain  :  many  return  home  laden  with 
riches;  and  of  thofe  who  do  not  return,  many  remit 
money  to  their  relations,  which  enables  them  to  marry, 
and  to  rear  children. 


(a)  Don  Gieronimo  de  Uftariz, 
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«  eafe  5  and  of  thofe  who  efcape  by 
ftrength  of  conftitution,  tbs  fcarcity  Ox 
“  cloathing  and  of  nourifhment  makes 
“  them  commonly  fhort-lived. 

So  blind  however  are  the  Spaniards  in 
the  adminiftration  of  their  finances,  that 
the  prefent  rniniftry  are  following  out  the 
fame  meafures  in  America,  that  have 
brought  their  native  country  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Cochineal,  cocoa,  fugai,  &c, 
imported  into  Spain  duty-free,  would  be  a 
vaft  fund  of  commerce  with  other  nations : 
but  a  heavy  duty  on  importation  is  an  ab- 
folute  bar  to  that  commerce,  by  forcing 
the  other  European  nations  to  provide 
tkemfelves  elfewhere.  Spanifh  oil  export¬ 
ed  to  America  would  be  a  great  article  of 
commerce,  were  it  not  barred  by  a  heavy 
duty  on  exportation,  equal  aim  oft  to  a 
prohibition  :  and  the  Spanifh  Americans, 
for  want  of  oil,  are  reduced  to  ufe  fat  and 
butter,  very  improper  for  a  hot  climate. 
The  prohibition  of  planting  vines  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  exceffive  duty  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Spanifh  wines  into  that  country, 
have  introduced  a  fpirit  drawn  from  the 

fu^ar- 
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fugar-cane  ;  which,  being  more  deftruc- 
tive  than  a  peftilence,  is  prohibited  under* 
fevere  penalties.  The  prohibition  however 
has  no  effed,  but  to  give  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  a  monopoly  of  thefe  fpirits, 
which,  under  their  prote&ion,  are  fold 
publicly  *. 

But  this  fubjed  feems  to  be  inexhauft- 
ible.  The  filver  and  gold  mines  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies  are,  by  improper 
taxes,  rendered  lefs  profitable,  both  to  the 
King  and  to  the  proprietors,  than  they 
ought  to  be.  The  King’s  fhare  is  the  fifth 
part  of  the  filver  that  the  mines  produce, 
and  the  tenth  part  of  the  gold.  There  is, 

befide, 

*  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  find,  for  the  fake  of  my 
fellow- creatures,  that  the  Spanifh  miniftry  begin  to 
perceive  the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  impolitic  mea-» 
fares.  In  the  year  1765,  the  trade  to  the  iftands  Cu¬ 
ba,  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad, 
was  laid  open  to  merchants  in  every  province  of  Spain, 
who  were  releafed  from  the  oppreflive  duties  on  goods 
exported  to  America,  by  paying  only  fix  per  cent,  on 
commodities  fent  from  Spain.  It  is  probable  that  the 
beneficial  effeds  of  this  meafure  may  open  the  eyes  of 
the  Spanifh  miniftry  to  further  improvements.  The 
power  of  the  Spanifh  inquifitors  is  reduced  within  mo¬ 
derate  bounds.  May  we  not  indulge  the  hope,  that 
Spain  will  again  become  both  a  learned  and  commer¬ 
cial  country  ? 
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befide,  a  duty  of  eighty  piafters  upon  every 
quintal  of  mercury  employed  in  the  mines. 
Thefe  heavy  exactions  have  occalioned  all 
mines  to  be  given  up  but  of  the  11  elicit 
fort.  The  inhabitants  pay  33  per  cent,  on 
the  goods  imported  to  them  from  Spain, 
and  they  are  fubjedted  befide  to  the 
alcavala,  which  is  14  per  cent,  of  every 
thing  bought  and  fold  within  the  country. 
The  moft  provoking  tax  of  all  is  what  is 
termed  la  cruciade,  being  a  fum  paid  for 
indulgence  to  eat  eggs,  butter,  and  cheTc, 
during  Lent,  which  is  yielded  by  the  Pope 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  Tire  governments 
it  is  true,  obliges  no  perlon  to  take  out 
j'uch  an  indulgence  :  but  the  priefts  refufe 
eVery  religious  comoiation  to  tho.c  who 
do  not  purchafe ;  and  there  is  not  peihaps 
a  fingle  perfon  in  Spanish  America  who  is 
hold  enough  to  Stand  out  againft  fuch  com- 


puliion.  v 

There  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  another 
example  of  deftructive  taxes  fimilar  to  that 
now  mentioned.  Augustus,  on  his  con- 
queft  of  Egypt,  having  brought  to  Rome 
the,  treafure  of  its  kings,  gold  and  filver 
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found  its  way  to  Conftantinople,  when  it 
became  the  feat  of  empire.  By  thefe  means, 
Italy  was  fadly  impoverifhed  :  the  whole 
ground  had  been  covered  with  gardens 
and  villas,  now  deferted  ;  and  there  was 
neither  corn  nor  manufactures  to  exchange 
for  money.  Gold  and  filver  became  as 
rare  in  Italy  as  they  had  been  of  old  ;  and 
yet  the  fame  taxes  that  had  been  paid  with 
eafe  during  plenty  of  money,  were  rigidly 
exaded,  which  ruined  all.  The  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  in  a  narrower  compafs,  affords  a 
later  example  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was 
one  of  the  richeft  and  moll  populous  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Italy,  when  governed  by  its  own 
princes  j  but  at  prefent,  under  the  Papal 
defpotifm,  it  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  de¬ 
population.  There  may  be  feen  extenfive 
meadows  without  a  hand  to  cut  down  the 
grabs,  or  a  heart  to  eat  it.  The  water-paf- 
fages  are  not  kept  open  :  the  ftagnating 
waters  are  putrid,  and  infeCt  the  air  with 
a  poifonous  fleam.  In  a  word,  that  duchy 
is  approaching  to  the  unwholef  me  ftate 
of  the  Compagna  di  Roma,  and  foon  like 
it  will  become  uninhabitable.  Well  may 
it  be  faid,  that  oppreflive  taxation  is  a 
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monlter,  which,  after  devouring  every  ci¬ 
ther  thing,  devours  itl'elf  at  laft.  Bologna 
furrendered  to  the  Pope  upon  terms,  re- 
ierving  many  of  its  moft  valuable  privi¬ 
leges.  Bologna  continues  a  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  ;  and  by  moderate  taxes  the 
Pope  draws  from  it  ten  times  the  fum  that 
can  be  fqueezed  out  of  Ferrara  by  all  the 
engines  of  oppreffion. 


END  of  the  Second  Volume. 


